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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 


This  is  the  life  story  of  Pat  Crowe,  one  of  the  greatest 
criminal  offenders  of  the  last  century,  but  a  man  who 
has  come  back.  It  is  his  own  story  as  told  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Regan,  the  well-known  criminologist. 

In  a  sense  this  is  a  collaboration.  The  retentive  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  man  who  actually  experienced  these  things 
and  the  science  and  the  art  of  the  criminologist  have 
each  given  of  their  best. 

It’s  all  here.  The  influences  that  led  to  his  first 
transgressions,  his  actual,  sensational  exploits,  train 
hold-ups,  burglaries,  the  Cudahy  kidnaping,  Pat’s  ex¬ 
periences  in  jail,  the  entire  primrose  path.  But  that 
isn’t  all.  After  that  there  is  the  road  up,  the  rough, 
uneven  road  back  to  honesty  and  self-respect. 

Patrick  Crowe  has  eventually  walked  that  road,  too. 
And  as  a  result  of  his  later  reformation  he  does  not 
tell  his  earlier  sins  with  any  flamboyance  or  glorification. 
This  biography  decidedly  does  not  attempt  to  throw 
roseate  hues  about  the  life  of  an  outlaw.  It  is  the 
stark,  grim  truth. 

Crowe  was  equipped  by  birth  with  riches  of  a  sort. 

He  inherited  no  fortune  in  gold.  Only  a  rugged,  sturdy 

body,  a  powerful  frame,  a  keen,  clear  mind.  And  noi 

other  kind  of  fortune  could  ever  have  carried  him 

through  the  vicissitudes,  the  sunshines  and  shadows, 
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that  were  in  his  path,  and  still  have  given  him  the  power 
to  hand  on  this  story. 

Only  once  in  a  blue  moon  does  a  man  who  has  ex¬ 
perienced  as  many  adventures  as  the  redoubtable  Pat 
ever  survive  to  tell  the  story.  Few  have  been  the  crim¬ 
inals  of  the  caliber  of  this  man  who  have  lived  to  reform. 


USEFUL  CITIZENS 
editor’s  note 

It  is  hard  to  predict  what  a  man  will  become  when  he 
reaches  his  full  mental  development,  by  what  he  does 
during  the  lusty  days  of  his  youth.  Take  the  case  of 
Pat  Crowe  now  appearing  before  the  public. 

In  his  early  twenties  Pat  Crowe  was  a  general  all¬ 
round  hell-raiser  in  the  western  country — diamond  rob¬ 
bery,  train  robbery  and  bank  burglary  were  his  adopted 
and  favorite  pastimes.  His  criminal  career  closed  with 
the  kidnaping  of  young  Edward  A.  Cudahy,  the  six¬ 
teen-year-old  son  of  E.  A.  Cudahy,  multi-millionaire 
meat-packer  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  who  is  now  forty 
years  of  age  and  president  of  the  seventy-five  million 
dollar  Cudahy  Meat  Packing  Industry. 

On  December  18,  1900,  young  Cudahy  was  taken 
captive  by  two  bandits,  Pat  Crowe  and  Jim  Callahan; 
the  following  night  he  was  returned  to  his  home  after 
his  parents  had  paid  the  ransom  of  $25,000  in  gold 
coin  for  their  boy’s  safe  return.  Pat  Crowe  escaped 
from  Omaha,  Nebraska — with  a  reward  of  Fifty  Thous¬ 
and  Dollars  ($50,000.00)  offered  for  his  capture,  dead 
or  alive.  That  caused  the  biggest  m!an  hunt  of  the 
present  century.  Thousands  of  men  answering  the  des¬ 
cription  of  Pat  Crowe,  the  suspect  and  fugitive,  were 
arrested  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  but  the  much 
hunted  and  haunted  man  was  never  found. 

His  surrender  five  years  later  at  Butte  City,  Mon¬ 
tana,  his  sensational  trial  and  acquittal  of  several  daring 
robberies,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  criminal  annals  of  the 
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United  States.  For  the  past  twenty  years  Pat  Crowe 
has  gone  straight.  Like  a  captain  who  spent  his  young 
life  upon  the  stormy  sea  and  returned  to  live  in  a 
vine-covered  cottage  overlooking  a  safe  harbor,  Pat 
Crowe  is  living  a  peaceful  life.  He  is  writing  Educa¬ 
tional  Stories  in  the  interest  of  America’s  Homeless  and 
erring  underprivileged  boys.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate 
of  free  vocational  training  for  all  youths  and  he  never 
misses  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  its  merits.  He  says 
that  industrial  pursuits  does  prevent  criminal  pursuits, 
and  he  blames  the  appalling  growth  of  crime  in  this 
country  to  the  lack  of  such  training  as  will  give  a  boy 
the  right  start  in  life  as  a  breadwinner. 

Pat  Crowe  has  seen  the  inside  of  jails  and  prisons, 
he  has  met  all  classes  of  men  under  all  sorts  of  con¬ 
ditions  and  circumstances.  Millions  of  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  criminal  career  of  Pat  Crowe  and  they 
know  that  when  he  speaks  on  the  growth  of  crime  in 
the  United  States,  he  talks  from  intimate  experience. 
He  is  not  presenting  mere  theories,  as  so  many  so-called 
expert  Penologists  do,  who  have  never  spent  a  day  in 
jail  in  their  lives,  and  consequently  know  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  about  convict  psychology.  Whatever  Pat  Crowe 
says,  is  based  on  facts,  gleaned  from  his  own  experience 
as  an  outlaw  and  convict.  If  there  is  any  man  who) 
should  know  the  troubled  currents  underneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  our  social  and  industrial  structure,  this  former 
outlaw  is  the  man. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  he  has  been  traveling 
from  state  to  state  telling  the  public  how  he  believes 
the  growth  of  crime  can  be  checked  or  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  lawmakers  may  not  give  him  the  attention  that 
should  be  given  to  the  crime  problem.  But  he  means 
to  keep  on  plugging  ahead,  in  hope  that  some  of  the 
seed  he  scatters  will  escape  the  stony  ground. 
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He  has  many  intellectual  men  and  women,  high  in  the 
affairs  of  state  and  the  nation,  who  are  heartily  with 
him  in  his  work  and  they  have  endorsed  his  plan  for 
crime  prevention.  Pat  Crowe  has  become  a  most  use¬ 
ful  citizen. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  VOW 

Fiction  stories  are  limited  only  by  the  fantastic  caprice 
of  the  writer’s  imaginative  skill  and  hence  are  odd, 
exciting,  and  fascinating  in  proportion.  Yet  twenty 
years  in  the  life  of  Patrick  Crowe  are  crammed  with 
such  dramatic  incidents  as  to  outrun  imagination. 

Nothing  can  explain  the  dark  acts  of  those  twenty 
years,  although  men  caught  the  incurable  habit  of  try¬ 
ing  to  explain  everything  in  the  world  since  Ahemeo, 
an  Egyptian  mathematician,  first  wrote  his  book  “con¬ 
taining  knowledge  of  all  dark  things,”  as  long  ago  as 
2000  b.c. 

Patrick  Crowe  was  born  nearly  forty  centuries  later 
on  a  farm  near  Davenport,  Iowa — in  1869  a.d.,  to  be 
exact.  Hence  his  name  and  dark  deeds  are  not  in  the 
old  Egyptian’s  book. 

Instead,  both  name  and  deeds  appear  on  many  an 
old  police  blotter,  on  jail,  prison  or  court  records  in 
numerous  States,  and  in  other  criminal  annals  of  all 
sorts,  both  public  and  private,  including  circulars  of 
his  description  offering  fabulous  rewards  for  his  arrest. 
In  these  he  is  variously  referred  to  as  train  robber, 
bandit,  burglar,  kidnaper,  jail  breaker,  and  “bad  man.” 

Nothing  explains  this  highly  dramatic  two  decades 
of  Crowe’s  life.  Yet  he  continued  to  live  on  despite 
everything,  by  turns,  hunting  others  and  being  hunted. 
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Some  things  give  warrant  to  the  belief  that  a  man  out¬ 
side  the  law’s  pale  sometimes  bears  a  charmed  life;  al¬ 
though  it  wasn’t  exactly  charming  of  Crowe,  on  one 
occasion,  to  have  twenty-four  shots  fired  point  blank  at 
him  by  four  policemen  intent  on  his  capture  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  rather  less  than  a  city  boulevard’s  width. 

Hardly  any  high-strung  youth,  although  thirsting 
for  adventure  and  not  averse  to  individual  combat, 
would  fancy  having  six  hundred  people  pursuing  him 
at  one  time,  all  armed,  and  all  thirsting  for  his  gore. 
Yet  Crowe  was  thus  pursued  at  one  time  and  forced 
to  thrice  cross  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  this  continent 
in  one  day  to  escape — several  times  under  fire — and  was 
not  scratched. 

The  only  time  he  was  ever  wounded,  in  fact,  was  when 
he  shot  himself  accidentally  in  the  wrist  while  shooting 
at  a  police  officer  who  jerked  the  wrist  in  front  of  the 
bullet  intended  for  his  own  heart. 

It  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  a  man  could  flee  a 
city  where  he  had  committed  one  of  the  meanest  and 
most  abominable  of  offenses — kidnaping  of  a  child — 
evade  both  the  vengeful  officers  of  the  law  and  an  in¬ 
furiated  populace,  with  a  huge  ramsom  in  gold,  and 
then  return  to  the  same  locality  five  years  later,  stand 
•trial  for  the  offense,  receive  a  verdict  of  “innocent” 
from  a  jury,  when  his  palpable  and  incontrovertible 
guilt  was  proved  by  his  own  handwriting. 

That  is  mysterious — as  mysterious  as  the  manner  in 
which  the  huge  sums  procured  by  his  stealth,  violence 
or  craft  have  vanished  to  the  last  penny  in  the  maw  of 
vanished  years. 

The  true  story  of  Patrick  Crowe  has  never  before 
been  told.  This  account  of  it  is  from  authentic  records 
of  his  offenses  and  incarcerations  and  from  his  own  lips, 
to  the  writer. 

It  is  worth  telling  first  as  a  story,  and  next  because 
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Crowe  has  long  since  executed  a  “right  about  face,” 
genuinely  reformed,  and  is  to-day  anxious  only  to  leave 
behind  him  the  memory  of  a  few  years  of  sincerely  up¬ 
right  life  to  atone  in  part,  it  may  be,  for  the  misdeeds 
of  twenty  years  of  downright  incorrigibility. 

Crowe’s  career  proves,  as  the  case  of  every  unusual 
criminal  proves,  that  crime  does  not  pay  and  can  never 
be  made  to  pay  either  permanent  dividends  in  money 
or  the  priceless  treasure  of  a  man’s  own  self-respect. 

White-haired  and  in  dire  poverty  at  fifty-six  years  of 
age,  Patrick  Crowe  realizes  the  false  glamour  that  some¬ 
times  seems  to  invest  the  criminal  calling.  And  here  is 
the  story,  from  the  first  to  the  last— a  story  such  as 
few  men  have  ever  lived  to  relate  after  living  the  life 
that  is  here  portrayed,  outside  the  law ! 

Iowa  was  chiefly  virgin  prairie  land  when  Patrick 
came  to  join  four  older  brothers  on  a  farm  near  Daven¬ 
port  in  1869.  The  first  scars  of  the  great  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  North  and  the  South  were  just  beginning  to 
heal ;  prairie  schooners  were  flocking  into  the  State,  free 
land  was  still  to  be  had  for  homesteads.  Further  west 
numerous  herds  of  buffalo  still  roamed  the  great  plains, 
Indian  uprisings  were  not  yet  a  thing  of  the  past,  m 
the  frontier  skirting  the  eastward  side  of  the  Rockies, 
while  just  beyond  them  and  before  the  Mexican  border 
was  reached,  savage  Apaches  were  still  roaming  with 

tomahawks  seeking  scalps. 

Pioneer  railroad  building  was  being  pushed,  however, 
and  already  slim  lengths  of  steel  rails  had  stretched 
from  Council  Bluffs— at  the  extreme  western  border  of 
Iowa  on  the  Missouri  River— toward  Denver  and  again 
toward  Ogden.  Cow-punchers  and  miners  were  m  their 

Patrick’s  entry  into  the  world  left  his  mother  totally 
blind  for  some  months.  She  gradually  recovered  her 
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eyesight,  however,  although  one  of  his  first  memories! 
was  her  pitiful  groping  fingers  straying  over  his  face, 
to  see  what  her  baby  “looked  like.” 

In  1881  the  family  moved  to  Crawford  County  in 
the  same  State.  Here,  when  he  was  thirteen,  Pat’s 
mother  passed  on.  He  grew  up  a  strong  and  sturdy 
youngster,  very  fleet  of  foot,  very  full  of  self  confidence, 
intensely  ambitious.  He  could  not  bear  the  tedium  of 
farm  life.  He  was  barely  seventeen  years  of  age  when 
he  decided  to  strike  out  for  himself. 

Pat  went  to  Omaha,  then  a  thriving  place  where  beef 
and  pork  packing  establishments  were  springing  up. 
In  1886  with  a  man  named  Cavanagh  he  opened  a  retail 
butcher  shop  in  South  Omaha  under  the  firm  name  of 
Crowe  and  Cavanagh. 

The  since  nationally  renowned  “beef  trust”  was  then 
in  its  infancy  and  among  the  firms  which  were  later  to 
compose  it  was  a  concern  run  by  a  man  named  Edward 
A.  Cudahy,  who  had  a  large  packing  establishment  hard 
by  and  also  a  retail  butcher  shop  near  that  of  the  young 
firm. 

Pat  and  his  partner  also  ran  a  “beef  trust”  of  a  sort, 
that  is  they  trusted  many  workingmen  and  their  families. 
Gradually  they  accumulated  many  accounts  which  re¬ 
mained  unpaid  and  during  the  same  time  the  rival 
Cudahy  shop  sold  for  cash  only,  but  at  prices  just  suffi¬ 
ciently  lower  to  attrack  cash  customers.  Something 
over  a  year  passed. 

Cavanagh  and  Crowe  had  then  accumulated  more 
than  three  thousand  dollars  of  unpaid  accounts  and 
the  Cudahy  firm  had  accumulated  most  if  not  all  the 
cash  customers.  So  the  firm  failed  and  the  young 
Irishman  who  had  worked  so  hard  to  make  it  a  success 
walked  out  of  the  little  place,  his  ire  at  white  heat. 

Importunate  creditors  shut  down  the  little  business. 
Pat  stood  in  the  street  without  a  penny  to  his  name. 
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He  looked  at  the  Cudahy  shop  and  then  at  the  great 
packing  house  behind  it.  A  tear  or  two  gathered  in 
his  eye.  He  brushed  them  avray  angrily.  He  clenched 
his  fist,  shook  it  at  the  rival  establishment  and  vowed 
a  vow. 

“I’ll  make  you  pay  for  this,  some  day,  and  pay  well !”’ 

He  kept  his  word.  The  day  came  when  Edward  A. 
Cudahy  paid,  as  will  be  seen.  Meanwhile,  Pat  walked 
across  the  street,  then  down  it.  It  galled  his  pride  to 
go  back  to  the  farm — a  failure.  He  knew  only  one 
trade  then — the  butcher’s  trade.  It  was  a  hard  pill 
to  swallow  to  have  to  apply  to  the  Cudahy  firm  for 
work  but  he  did  and  after  a  time  he  was  installed  in  the 
same  retail  shop  which  haul  ruined  his  own.  Here  he 
met  many  of  his  former  customers,  mostly  working 
people.  Pat  never  asked  them  to  pay  the  back  debts, 
he  had  other  ideas. 

Cudahy  should  pay.  He  had  vowed  it.  One  day  his 
chance  came.  In  making  some  change  and  in  paying  a 
bill,  Pat  found  he  could  hold  out  five  dollars  without 
detection.  He  kept  the  bill.  It  was  his  first  step  into 
crime.  Later,  he  found  ways  and  means  of  stealing 
other  money — sometimes  as  high  as  twenty  dollars  a 
day.  Of  course,  the  leakage  was  discovered  in  the 
receipts  of  the  shop  and  Pat  fell  under  suspicion.  Al¬ 
though  nothing  was  brought  home  to  him  when  an  in¬ 
vestigation  was  made  by  Cudahy,  still  the  suspicion  was 
strong  enough  to  warrant  his  being  discharged. 

Then  and  there,  Patrick  Crowe  tossed  his  childhood 
teaching  of  the  Ten  Commandments  to  the  four  winds. 
He  became  an  outlaw.  He  left  South  Omaha  before  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  embittered  and  emboldened. 

When  he  left  he  again  shook  his  clenched  fist  at  the 
great  Cudahy  packing  house  and  repeated  his  vow: 
“You’ll  pay  for  this,  some  day !” 


CHAPTER  II 


HARPOONING  A  “HARPY  !” 

When  the  night  put  forth  her  dreams  and  stars  for 
honest  folk,  Pat  Crowe  put  forth  with  wastrels,  wan¬ 
derers,  tramps,  vagrants,  yeggs,  burglars,  and  thieves. 
The  trail  was  broad,  the  booty  plentiful.  His  mag¬ 
nificent  strength,  his  dauntless  nerve,  and  his  untamed 
youth  made  him  a  welcome  companion  at  many  a  chance 
rendezvous  in  railway  yards  or  just  beyond,  where 
“gentlemen  of  the  road”  chanced  to  gather.  He  car¬ 
ried  a  panther  in  his  breast  for  many  years — a  raging 
beast  whose  soft  feet  padded  back  and  forth  in  the 
prison  of  his  body.  It  was  hatred  of  Cudahy  and  all 
his  sort. 

By  day,  when  he  lay  awake  and  thought  of  it,  his 
whole  body  would  shake.  This  gave  him  his  first  cog¬ 
nomen  of  “Kid  Shivers”  among  the  other  and  older 
crooks.  But  by  night  this  inexorable  frenzy  took  on 
another  mood.  Then  Pat’s  nerves  were  of  steel,  his 
mind  almost  supernaturally  acute,  his  voice  of  com¬ 
mand  as  brittle  as  the  most  hardened  among  them. 

North  and  east  they  roamed,  these  chance  compan¬ 
ions,  from  Pacific  Junction  which  lay  just  across  the 
great  Missouri  River  from  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska, 
whither  his  errant  steps  first  wended.  And  they  left  in 
their  train  many  a  looted  freight  car,  many  a  small  store 
entered  and  robbed  of  such  merchandise  as  caught  their 
fancy,  many  a  small  safe  whose  owner  placed  too  im¬ 
plicit  a  trust  in  its  stout  walls. 

Pat  learned  the  trick  of  “making  his  own.  juice” 
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from  yeggs  whose  scent  for  a  powderhouse  was  as  keen 
as  a  hound’s  for  a  deer.  The  jimmy,  the  drill,  the  hack¬ 
saw,  the  pistol  became  familiar  tools,  although  never 
in  his  career  did  he  actually  kill  any  one  a  fact  for 
which  he  is  most  grateful. 

With  several  cronies  he  struck  at  last  boldly  north 
into  Canada,  where  a  “fat  peter”  rewarded  their  illicit 
skill.  There  was  enough  and  to  spare.  Pat’s  share  was 
so  large  that  he  felt  impelled  to  take  a  trip  back  to 
the  family  homestead,  near  Vail,  Iowa,  and  visit  his 
brothers  and  father,  who  he  had  not  seen  for  a  long 
time. 

He  did  not  tell  them  of  his  devious  and  wicked  career. 
But  he  was  generous  with  the  “wages  he  had  saved.” 
One  of  his  brothers  wanted  to  go  into  the  saloon  busi¬ 
ness  in  Omaha ;  Pat,  himself,  planned  to  open  another 
butcher  shop  in  Davenport,  Iowa.  With  that  idea 
in  mind  he  sought  a  location,  picked  a  site,  made 
a  temporary  bargain  to  rent  it,  and  then  started  to 
Chicago,  to  purchase  the  necessary  equipment. 

In  Chicago  he  fell  in  with  some  underworld  acquaint¬ 
ances  on  pleasure  bent,  and  then  a  debauch  began. 
Among  the  loot  from  Canada,  he  had  retained  a  beauti¬ 
ful  blue  white  diamond  ring,  worth  at  that  time  between 
eight  hundred  and  a  thousand  dollars.  He  also  had 
about  six  hundred  dollars  in  cash.  Not  wishing  to* 
spend  the  money  needed  for  the  utensils  of  his  pro¬ 
jected  business  or  appear  “a  piker,”  Pat  went  into 
a  Chicago  pawnbroker  and  said  to  the  proprietor: 

“How  much?” 

“On  what?”  . 

“This !”  He  touched  the  gleaming  stone  in  his  cravat. 

“Let  me  look  at  it.”  . 

Pat  unscrewed  it  from  its  fastening  and  handed  it 

over. 

“How  much  do  you  want?” 
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“Oh,  I  need  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars!” 

The  pawnbroker  took  his  glass,  examined  the  stone* 
minutely,  and  made  the  loan.  He  scanned  the  depart¬ 
ing  young  man  with  a  curious  gaze.  This  circumstance 
wasn’t  “regular.”  People  so  low  in  funds  that  they 
borrow  from  pawnbrokers  are  prone  to  haggle  for  the 
last  possible  cent  on  their  pledge. 

Pat  hadn’t  done  that.  He  also  had  other  diamonds 
visible  on  his  person.  But  the  most  curious  circum¬ 
stance  of  all,  to  the  pawnbroker’s  way  of  reasoning, 
was  that  this  fresh-faced,  well-set-up,  sturdy,  self-con¬ 
fident  young  man  had  just  breezed  into  the  place  garbed 
in  fashionable  clothing,  borrowed  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  on  a  diamond  which  would  abundantly  warrant 
a  loan  of  five  hundred  at  a  low  estimate  of  its  value — 
and  then  put  the  money  thus  obtained  on  the  outside  of 
a  roll  certainly  containing  much  more. 

Thinking  thus,  the  pawnbroker  was  further  surprised 
when  Pat  reentered  and  said:  “By  the  way,  I’ll  be 
back  probably  to-morrow  to  take  it  out  again.”  Then 
the  door  closed. 

This  was  adding  fresh  fuel  to  the  pawnbroker’s 
smoldering  embers  of  suspicion.  He  communicated  with 
the  police,  and  Detectives  Plunkett  and  O’Brien  of 
headquarters  came  down  to  have  a  little  chat.  They 
heard  Pat’s  description  and  shook  their  heads. 

“Don’t  know  him,”  said  they.  “Let’s  have  a  look 
at  the  spark.” 

The  jewel  did  not  match  any  description  in  their 
possession  of  stolen  property.  There  was  nothing  what¬ 
ever,  as  yet,  to  justify  a  suspicion,  much  less  an  accusa¬ 
tion  and  an  arrest,  of  the  youth  who  had  pledged  the 
jewel. 

“He  said  he’d  be  back,  did  he?”  asked  Plunkett. 

“To-night  or  to-morrow,  I  think  he  said.  I’m  sure 
he’ll  be  back.” 
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“Well,  we’ll  stick  around  to-morrow  and  have  a  look 
at  him,”  said  O’Brien.  “He  may  be  an  out-of-town 
crook  that’s  blowed  in  here  for  a  good  time;  or  he  may 
be  on  the  square.  It’s  no  crime  for  a  man  to  have  dia¬ 
monds  and  to  have  money  already  when  he  puts  one  ini 
hock  for  a  day  or  two.  He  may  be  going  out  to  take 
a  shot  at  a  wheel  or  a  faro  bank.” 

They  were  not  quite  right.  Pat  rejoined  his  con¬ 
vivial  friends,  and  they  opened  a  bottle  of  wine  or  so. 
Then  they  strayed  out  in  the  white  light  district,  and 
in  a  famous  resort  among  sirens  as  alluring  as  ever  the 
fabled  Ulysses  escaped,  they  opened  more  wine. 

It  was  the  former  butcher  shop  keeper’s  first  personal 
experience  with  “wine,  women  and  song.”  He  had  a 
fine  voice  and  an  appreciative  palate.  The  audience  ap¬ 
preciated  his  ditties.  There  was  music,  too.  And  more 
wine ! 

The  next  thing  he  knew,  he  was  very  thirsty  and  had 
a  terrible  headache.  Also,  he  was  quite  alone  in  a  room. 
He  searched  his  pockets.  His  diamonds  were  gone.  The 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  were  gone.  So  was  the 
six  hundred  dollars  he  intended  to  use  in  purchasing  the 
equipment  for  the  new  shop  at  Davenport. 

He  donned  his  clothes  thoughtfully.  He  had  only 
one  thing  remaining — ‘‘Betsey,”  as  he  always  termed 
^ — a  short  but  effective  five-shot  revolver.  He  looked 
at  it  and  smiled.  There  were  five  shots  in  it,  all  un¬ 
discharged.  He  replaced  it  in  his  pocket  and  walked 
to  the  door  of  the  room. 

He  found  himself  in  a  luxuriously  furnished  hall. 
He  called.  A  negro  woman  came.  Quite  soon  she 
summoned  another  woman — a  very  handsome  woman 
although  her  eyes  were  as  hard  as  agate  and  her  mouth 
was  as  hard  as  her  eyes — if  she  smiled  a  certain  way. 
Suddenly  the  superhard  lustrous  diamonds  in  which  she 
was  profusely  bedecked  matched  both  eyes  and  mouth 
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as  she  glanced  contemptuously  at  the  befuddled  youth 
before  her. 

“I’ve — I’ve  been  robbed!”  said  Patrick  Crowe.  “I 
came  in  here  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and 
some  diamonds.  They’re  all  gone!” 

The  woman  smiled. 

“Oh,  you’re  the  man  that  was  opening  all  that  wine 
last  night.  Did  it  make  your  head  ache?  Too  bad. 
But,  I  had  you  put  to  bed.  I  always  care  for  my 
guests.  Perhaps  you  spent  more  than  you  intended,  but 
you  were  certainly  not  robbed.” 

Pat  Crowe  looked  at  her.  Her  smile  was  now  harder 
than  the  diamonds.  And  her  eyes  were  harder  than 
her  mouth.  He  looked  around  the  room.  Its  sump¬ 
tuousness  was  beyond  belief.  He  looked  back  at  the 
woman. 

“Betsey”  leaped  from  his  pocket. 

“Put  up  your  hands!”  he  commanded  in  the  brittle 
tone  which  those  who  knew  “Kid  Shivers”  to  use  at 
night  would  have  recognized  as  unlike  any  other  voice 
in  the  whole  underworld. 

The  woman  gasped. 

“If  you  let  out  one  squawk,”  said  Pat,  “it’ll  be  your 
last.  Give  me  those  rings  you’re  wearing.  I’ll  teach 
you  to  rob  me !” 

He  stripped  her  of  her  jewels,  rings,  brooches,  even 
the  pendent  earrings.  Then  he  made  her  disgorge  her 
money.  There  was  far  more  than  his  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  in  the  obese  roll  he  shoved  nonchalantly 
into  his  pocket. 

“You  get  it  easy,  don’t  you?”  he  sneered.  “Well, 
I  get  it  easy,  too.  Now,  you  listen  to  me.  If  that 
door  opens  inside  fifteen  minutes  on  the  street,  I’ll 
come  back  here  and  let  Betsey  bark  at  you,  just  once. 
This  is  Betsey!”  He  extended  the  pistol.  “When 
Betsey  barks,  you’ll  remember  it.” 
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She  cowered  against  a  magnificent  divan.  In  all 
Carrie  Watson’s  lurid  and  sinful  career  she  had  never 
met  a  man  like  this  before,  and  she  had  met  them  by- 
thousands  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

Her  painted  face  faded  into  a  dirty  green  beneath 
the  cosmetic,  she  sagged  limply  on  the  divan  beneath 
the  ferocity  in  the  cold  blue  eyes.  Her  maid  found  her 
in  a  faint  there  ten  minutes  or  more  after  the  front  door 
had  closed  behind  Patrick  Crowe,  who  tripped  blithely 
down  the  steps  with  enough  booty  to  equip  and  finance 
two  or  three  butcher  shops  if  he  so  minded. 

It  was  ten  minutes  ere  the  maid  restored  her  mistress. 
There  were  not  as  many  telephones  in  Chicago  on 
March  6,  1889,  as  there  are  now.  The  one  which  might 
have  quickly  notified  police  headquarters  of  this  out¬ 
rageous  robbery  of  a  female  harpy  by  a  predatory- 
young  ex-butcher  remained  unused — for  reasons  best 
known  to  the  woman  herself. 


CHAPTER  III 
“betsey”  barks  ! 

Patrick  Crowe  was  surprised  to  note  the  time.  It 
was  nearly  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  his  throb¬ 
bing  head  impelled  him  to  seek  a  drugstore.  He  was 
somewhat  relieved  and  then  he  went  to  a  barber  shop 
where  he  was  shaved  and  massaged  until  he  felt  still 
more  like  himself. 

A  light  meal  and  plenty  of  steaming  black  coffee 
further  banished  his  katzenjammer.”  He  sauntered 
back  to  a  saloon  where  he  and  his  friends  had  hung 
out  and  took  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy.  The  peg  warmed 
him  back  to  normality.  He  chatted  with  several  friends, 
mentioning  nothing  of  the  robbery,  and  at  a  little  after 
six  o’clock  the  same  evening  he  wended  his  way  toward 
the  same  pawnbroker’s  to  redeem  his  splendid  blue-white 
diamond.  Diamonds  always  were  a  particular  penchant 
of  Crowe’s. 

Meanwhile,  Detectives  Plunkett  and  O’Brien,  having 
stood  a  fruitless  vigil  all  day,  had  gone  to  get  a  bite 
of  supper  and  had  not  yet  returned.  Before  they  left 
they  told  the  pawnbroker  that  if  the  young  man  re- 
tunied  to  call  a  policeman  in  uniform  and  have  him  de¬ 
tained  until  their  return. 

None  of  which  Patrick  Crowe  knew  at  the  time,  of 
course. 

His  mood  was  a  rare  and  exultant  one.  The  female 
of  the  species  whose  soiled  plumage  he  had  denuded 
lived  far  distant;  the  night  was  sharp  and  brisk,  a  thin 
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coating  of  sleet  covered  the  sidewalk ;  he  was  a  stranger 
to  the  city,  he  had  never  yet  been  in  the  talons  of  the 
police,  and  Betsey  nestled  close  to  his  lithe  young  body 
as  he  swung  toward  the  pawnshop. 

Patrick  Crowe  had  no  thoughts  for  the  immeasurable 
antiquity  of  “dark  things”  or  writers  on  such  topics, 
such  as  Ahemeo,  the  Egyptian.  He  was  vastly  pleased 
with  himself,  thus  far.  His  youth,  his  audacity,  his 
trusty  weapon  was  the  key  to  the  magic  cave  of 
opulence. 

Yet  the  aura  of  continuing  suspicion — which  always 
surrounds  an  habitual  criminal — seemed  to  deepen  as  he 
approached  the  door  and  felt  in  his  pocket  for  the  pawn- 
ticket.  It  is  a  simple,  yet  also  most  mysterious  thing, 
this  hunch  of  possible  danger  where  danger  should  not 
be.  It  is  something  elemental,  a  strong  instinct  common 
to  men  outside  the  law  by  choice  and  by  free  will,  where 
they  stand  without  moral  defenses  or  mental  safeguards. 

Pat  Crowe  looked  around.  No  plain-clothes  men  were 
near.  He  stepped  into  the  pawnshop.  His  eye  first  fell 
on  a  somewhat  cadaverous  and  underfed  looking  youth, 
a  typical  street  gamin  who  had  graduated  to  his  first 
“job.”  This  proved  to  be  Jimmy  O’Neill,  then  about 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  who  afterward  was  arrested 
many,  many  times  for  various  offenses  of  various  sorts 
and  did  several  bits  in  prison. 

Crowe  looked  him  full  in  the  eye. 

“Where’s  the  boss?” 

The  boy  shuffled  to  a  rear  room.  The  pawnbroker 
returned. 

Crowe  laid  his  pawn  ticket  on  the  desk,  counted  out 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  the  additional  sum 
which  the  redemption  of  his  diamond  required,  whether 
the  time  was  one  day  or  one  month — ten  dollars  for 
interest  and  “storage.” 

“Kin  I  go  to  supper  now?”  whined  Jimmy  O’Neill. 
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“Yes,  Jimmy,  you  can  go,  but  get  back  as  soon  as 
you  can,”  steid  the  proprietor,  as  he  picked  up  the  ticket, 
scanned  the  number  after  putting  on  his  spectacles  with 
what,  to  Crowe,  seemed  exasperating  slowness. 

“Ah — hum!”  The  pawnbroker  peered  again.  “A 
diamond.”  Then  he  shuffled  out  of  view  toward  his 
safe.  Pat  Crowe  felt  a  sudden  flair  of  more  pronounced 
suspicion.  Why  did  that  boy  have  to  await  his  arrival 
ere  he  could  go  to  supper?  He  glanced  out  of  the  door. 
There  was  no  cop  in  sight. 

The  pawnbroker  came  shuffling  back  again,  with  a 
tray  of  pledges  which  he  scrutinized,  looking  at  one  and 
comparing  the  number  and  then  another. 

Crowe  watched  him  narrowly.  This  fellow  seemed 
to  be  stalling.  Coupled  with  the  boy’s  departure,  it 
was  an  ominous  sign. 

“He’s  gone  to  get  a  cop,”  thought  Pat.  “Well,  I’ll 
just  hasten  this  chap  a  bit.”  He  gave  another  glance* 
out  through  the  grimy  door.  He  saw  no  one.  Then 
he  leaned  over  the  counter. 

“That  diamond  in  the  top  row — ‘third  from  the  left — 
is  the  one  my  ticket  calls  for.  Look  at  the  numbers. 
Then  give  it  to  me.  Here’s  your  money !” 

The  pawnbroker  plucked  the  jewel  from  the  tray, 
made  a  pretense  of  comparing  the  numbers  and  then 
detached  the  tag  from  the  jewel  to  comply.  This  brisk 
and  self-confident  young  man  didn’t  look  like  a  crook, 
but  his  blue  eye  was  chilly,  no  less. 

Then  the  door  opened. 

A  policeman  in  full  regulation  uniform  closed  it 
behind  him,  set  his  back  against  it,  and  glanced  first 
toward  Crowe  and  then  toward  the  pawnbroker,  who 
still  held  the  diamond  in  his  hand. 

This  officer  was  Patrolman  Lenville. 

“Is  this  the  young  man?”  asked  Officer  Lenville. 

“Yes,”  said  the  proprietor,  jerking  out  the  monosyl- 
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Iable  and  promptly  retreating  into  his  burrow,  leaving 
his  reply  floating  in  his  wake. 

Lenville  stepped  forward  and  seized  Crowe’s  right 
wrist. 

“You’re  under  arrest,”  said  he. 

“This  is  a  mistake,”  said  Crowe.  His  challenge  was 
clear  and  so  emphatic  that  Lenville  wavered.  Then 
he  shook  his  head. 

“Come  with  me  to  the  police  box,”  said  the  officer. 

“But  I’  ve  done  nothing,”  expostulated  Crowe,  “ex¬ 
cept  to  come  in  here  to  redeem  a  diamond  I  pawned. 
There’s  the  money.  You  ain’t  going  to  drag  me  out  of 
here  without  my  diamond,  are  you?” 

At  which  the  pawnbroker  crept  timorously  back  again 
and  picked  up  the  money,  returning  Crowe  the  jewel. 
He  screwed  it  back  into  his  cravat  with  his  left  hand, 
meanwhile  doing  a  lot  of  rapid-fire  thinking. 

He  was  caught  and  with  the  goods  he  had  taken  from 
Carrie  Watson.  All  the  diamonds  were  on  his  person. 
Likewise  Betsey.  If  the  woman  “rapped”  against  him 
in  an  endeavor  to  recover  her  property,  Crowe  was  sure 
to  be  given  a  stiff  jolt. 

Yet  he  went  out  meekly  enough  with  Lenville  until 
they  were  some  steps  away  from  the  door,  when  he 
whispered : 

“Officer,  I’ve  got  six  hundred  dollars  in  cash  on  me 
and  this  diamond.  I’ll  give  them  both  to  you  if  you’ll 
just  turn  your  head  and  let  me  have  two  minutes’ 
start  up  that  alley.” 

Lenville  wavered  again.  This  time  Crowe  was  sure 
of  it.  His  grasp  was  so  loose  that  Crowe  brought  his 
right  hand  down  smartly  to  his  pocket,  as  if  to  produce 
the  money.  He  thrust  it  within,  when  Lenville  seized 
it  again,  dragging  the  hand  out  by  the  coatsleeve  which 
he  twisted  while  he  spat  out  choice  epithets. 

“Shut  up,  you  blankety-blank-blank!”  he  roared. 
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Quick  as  he  was,  Pat  Crowe  was  quicker. 

The  instant  his  hand  had  reached  his  pocket,  it  had 
closed  around  the  butt  of  Betsey.  As  Lenville  dragged 
his  arm  out  of  the  pocket,  the  fingers  of  Crowe’s  right 
hand  which  dragged  the  pistol  with  it  were  powerless 
to  use  it — but  Lenville,  screeching  his  billingsgate,  did 
not  see  the  pistol  until  its  black  muzzle  peered  up  into 
his  startled  eyes. 

“Put  up  your  hands!”  commanded  Crowe. 

Hrs  thin,  brittle  voice  held  no  tremor  of  fear.  It  was 
his  first  “fall,”  but  from  first  to  last  the  human  emo¬ 
tion  of  fright  has  never  swayed  the  resolute  purpose 
of  Pat  Crowe,  no  matter  how  many  enemies  he  faced. 

Ars  he  spoke  he  gazed  into  Lenville’s  eyes.  That 
officer  was  fumbling  for  his  own  weapon. 

Then  Betsey  barked. 

Crowe  had  not  hesitated.  He  fired  straight  at  Len¬ 
ville’s  heart.  It  was  no  time  for  chivalrous  sentiments. 

At  the  same  instant,  with  the  instinct  of  self  preserva¬ 
tion,  Lenville  jerked  Crowe’s  left  hand  in  front  of  the 
pistol’s  muzzle.  The  bullet  instead  of  killing  the  officer 
struck  Crowe’s  wrist,  glanced  off  the  bone  and  buried 
itself  in  his  hand  after  severing  an  artery. 

Betsey  barked  again. 

•  This  time  Lenville  went  down,  with  a  bullet  in  his 
jaw. 

Pat  Crowe  jerked  loose  and  ran.  His  wrist  was 
streaming,  but  his  right  hand  clutched  the  weapon  in 
his  pocket. 

Corn  fed,  reared  on  a  farm,  naturally  fast  on  his 
feet,  he  sped  like  an  Iowa  jack-rabbit  across  the  street 
and  down  the  far  side  of  it  among  those  who  toiled  and 
moiled — straight  toward  two  other  police  officers,  one 
in  uniform,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  two  shots. 
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Policeman  Lenville  writhed  on  the  pavement  with  a 
broken  jaw  while  his  erstwhile  prisoner  sped  off,  disre¬ 
garding  his  own  bleeding  wrist.  He  thrust  the  pistol 
into  his  coat  pocket  and  it  was  not  seen  by  either  De¬ 
tective  Briscoe  or  the  other  policeman  in  uniform  as 
Crowe  came  abreast  of  them. 

He  spied  them.  “Somebody  tried  to  hold  me  up!” 
he  shouted,  jerking  his  head  back  toward  where  a  crowd 
had  gathered  around  the  still  prone  Lenville,  and  from 
whom  came  cries  of  “murder!”  as  the  horrified  specta¬ 
tors  saw  the  prostrate  figure  and  his  gory  face. 

The  remark  was  characteristic  of  Crowe.  He  could 
— and  did — improvise  some  glib  explanation  for  any 
emergency. 

His  ruse  might  have  succeeded  if  the  baying  mob  by 
Lenville’s  side  had  been  further  away.  As  it  turned 
out,  Detective  Briscoe  grasped  Crowe  as  he  sped  by 
and  the  fugitive’s  momentum  on  the  icy  sidewalk  made, 
him  slip  and  fall  his  full  length.  And  as  he  fell  he 
turned  over. 

The  policeman  in  uniform  accompanying  Detective 
Briscoe  bent  over  Crowe  to  raise  him  to  his  feet.  As  he 
did,  Crowe  whipped  out  Betsey  and  fired  his  third  shot, 
which  passed  through  the  officer’s  shoulder.  As  Briscoe 
reached  for  his  own  pistol,  Betsey  emitted  her  fourth 
“bark”  and  a  bullet  plunged  into  the  right  lung  of  the 
detective. 

Crowe  was  up  on  his  feet  in  a  trice  and  again  ran. 
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But  the  augmented  crowd  pursued,  raising  a  vociferous 
din,  shouting  “Murder !”  and  “Stop  thief!”  at  every 
stride  he  took.  He  distanced  the  foremost  of  his  pur¬ 
suers  as  he  crossed  Clark  Street,  but  nearby  pedestrians 
took  up  the  chase. 

Crowe  saw  a  building  not  yet  completed.  A  bullet 
whizzed  past  his  head.  He  half  turned  and  sent  his 
fifth  and  last  shot  toward  the  black,  roaring  mob  at  his 
heels  and  then  fell  headlong  into  a  box  full  of  mortar, 
the  lime  and  sand  seeping  into  his  eyes.  He  wallowed 
out.  He  was  jarred  from  his  fall  the  second  time, 
breathless  with  his  swift  sprint  for  five  blocks,  faint 
with  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  jetting  artery. 

Yet  he  rose  from  that  trough  and  whirled  obdurately 
on  the  mob,  whipping  his  now  empty  pistol  into  the 
faces  of  the  foremost,  who  crouched  and  ran,  fearing 
death.  This  served  to  stay  the  others  for  an  instant  and 
in  that  instant  Crowe  leaped  into  the  dark  shadows  of 
the  building,  dodging  behind  piles  of  material  and  brush¬ 
ing  off  his  clothes  as  he  ran. 

To  his  disgust  and  trepidation  he  found  himself  in 
a  cul-de-sac,  circled  the  gloomy  interior  and  came  out 
again  on  the  same  street  which  he  had  entered.  His 
form  emerged  from  the  shadows  like  a  deadly  appari¬ 
tion,  his  menacing  pistol  thrust  into  the  foremost  faces 
of  the  crowd,  and  again  they  crouched,  covered  their 
faces  with  their  hands  or  rammed  back  against  the  press 
of  others  to  escape  what  they  fancied  was  death. 

Crowe  charged  out  of  the  building  and  down  a  human, 
lane  which  opened  in  front  of  him  with  astonishing 
celerity. 

Not  one  of  them  dared  try  to  molest  him.  He  swung 
his  bleeding  arm  nonchalantly,  until  he  saw  approaching 
another  bulky  figure,  whose  helmeted  head  looming  over 
the  throng  pronounced  him  another  policeman  in  uni¬ 
form. 
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Crowe  did  not  hesitate  as  the  fellow  came  striding  up. 
He  whipped  his  empty  revolver  into  his  face  and  called : 
“Put  up  your  hands !” 

Instead  of  which,  the  patrolman  whipped  out  his 
own  pistol  and  Crowe  obeyed  the  order  he  had  given 
the  officer,  dropping  his  useless  Betsey  and  raising  his 
own  hands  high.  The  patrolman  stooped  and  picked 
up  the  empty  gun,  thrust  it  into  his  pocket  and  marched 
Crowe  back  to  where  Briscoe  and  the  second  patrolman 
were  in  the  thick  of  a  throng  of  at  least  two  thousand 
people. 

Five  patrolmen  and  three  ambulances  had  reached  the 
place  and  both  Briscoe  and  the  second  patrolman  shot 
were  already  being  driven  away. 

The  infuriated  crowd  raised  a  new  howl. 

“Lynch  him  !”  cried  some  hot-head. 

“That’s  right — lynch  him!”  bellowed  a  dozen  more 
and  a  concerted  rush  was  made  for  the  now  helpless  and 
handcuffed  man,  which  it  took  six  brawny  patrolmen 
to  stem.  They  beat  a  furious  fusillade  of  blows  with 
their  nightsticks  on  the  heads  and  faces  of  the  foremost 
of  thousands  shouting  their  execrations  at  the  prisoner. 

Three  more  hustled  him  speedily  into  the  nearest 
patrol  wagon,  while  a  platoon  of  the  reserves  which 
had  arrived  surrounded  the  vehicle  and  began  beating 
back  a  rush  from  the  other  side  of  other  people,  intent 
on  dealing  summary  justice  to  an  entire  stranger. 

As  Crowe  clambered  and  was  thrust  into  the  patrol 
wagon  he  went  from  the  proverbial  frying  pan  into  the 
fire.  Lenville  was  sitting  morosely  on  the  end  of  it, 
holding  his  face  in  his  hands  and  groaning.  In  the  ex¬ 
citement  he  had  mistaken  a  patrol  wagon  for  an  am¬ 
bulance.  As  Crowe  entered,  the  officer  whom  Crowe 
had  first  wounded  spat  out  two  teeth  and  some  oaths 
along  with  blood  from  his  wound,  jerked  his  own  pistol 
out  of  his  holster  and  would  have  shot  the  prisoner  to 
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death,  then  and  there,  had  it  not  been  that  the  three 
officers  escorting  him  threw  themselves  on  Lenville. 

Even  then,  Lenville  almost  succeeded  in  his  purpose. 
He  was  frenzied  frith  pain  and  rage  and  he  tossed  the 
three  off,  battling  desperately  to  get  one  shot  at  Crowe, 
now  quite  spent  and  sagging  down  with  his  wrist  still 
jetting  his  life-blood. 

Two  other  patrolmen  aided  in  subduing  Lenville  and 
the  five  thrust  him  into  an  ambulance  and  then,  for  the 
first  time  noting  Crowe’s  collapsed  condition,  they 
thrust  him  into  another. 

Four  wounded  men  galloped  in  three  ambulances  for 
the  nearest  hospital.  Crowe’s  artery  was  ligatured  but 
the  physicians  after  giving  him  restoratives,  refused  to 
probe  for  the  bullet.  Instead,  they  put  the  patient  into 
a  bed  and  waited  until  the  next  morning,  when  a  con¬ 
sultation  was  held  and  it  was  decided  to  cut  off  his  hand. 

Crowe  remonstrated,  demanding  an  attorney  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  legal  rights  and  permission  for  his  married  sis¬ 
ter  to  be  present  at  the  operation.  His  obduracy  and 
his  disclosure  of  her  address  in  that  city  saved  the  day 
for  him.  His  sister  arrived  and  with  her  a  famous 
criminal  lawyer  who  had  formerly  lived  in  Davenport, 
William  A.  Foster,  by  name. 

•  He  sternly  forbade  the  hospital  surgeons  from  per¬ 
forming  any  operation  without  the  express  written  con¬ 
sent  of  Crowe  and  his  sister.  Then  only  were  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  amputation  abandoned. 

Foster  then  notified  the  surly  doctors  that  he  would 
summon  another  doctor  for  the  prisoner.  This  was 
done.  Crowe  pointed  out  to  him  where  the  bullet  had 
ranged  down  into  his  palm,  breaking  some  bones  and 
lodging  there.  The  physician  extracted  the  bullet  and 
in  a  few  days  Crowe  was  ready  to  be  arraigned. 

In  the  meantime,  he  demanded  bail  be  fixed,  claiming 
that  a  police  officer  had  escorted  him  from  where  he  had 
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gone  to  redeem  a  pawned  diamond  and  then  attempted 
to  rob  him  under  pretext  of  arrest.  Lenville’s  reputa¬ 
tion  was  not  of  the  best,  it  transpired.  So  bail  was 
fixed  at  eleven  thousand  dollars  by  Police  Magistrate 
Judge  Prendeville,  for  Crowe  claimed  that  he  thought 
Detective  Briscoe  was  also  another  bandit. 

As  he  had  no  criminal  record  of  any  kind,  was  a 
stranger  in  Chicago,  and  was  in  funds  and  carrying  dia¬ 
monds,  the  curious  circumstance  which  had  led  to  his 
first  arrest  also  gave  his  story  an  air  of  probability 
and  he  was  allowed  to  go  on  bail. 

In  all  these  proceedings  Carrie  Watson  did  not  come 
openly  forward  to  claim  the  diamonds  which  Crowe  had 
taken  from  her.  These,  however,  the  police  retained, 
being  sure  they  were  stolen.  Crowe’s  lawyer  demanded 
them.  Their  possession  was  refused  on  the  ground  they 
were  wanted  for  evidence. 

Then  Crowe  told  Attorney  Foster  that  he  thought 
he  would  go  to  Mexico  or  to  Canada,  as  there  were  no 
extradition  treaties  between  those  two  countries.  The 
lawver  made  no  reply.  Instead,  he  went  down  town. 
He  had  been  amply  retained  and  Crowe  had  paid  him 
another  fee  on  account  from  the  Watson  woman’s 
money.  That  little  item  of  cash  had  totaled  something 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  and  so 
Crowe  had  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  both  cash  bail  and 
the  lawyer’s  retainer  and  fees. 

“I’ll  look  over  things,”  said  Foster,  after  hearing 
Crowe’s  desire  to  beat  it,  lest  he  be  framed  up  on  the 
trial. 

Pat  Crowe  spent  the  night  in  his  sister’s  home  in 
Englewood.  His  attorney  did  not  return.  Instead, 
during  the  night,  five  husky  detectives,  including 
Plunkett  and  O’Brien,  came  to  arrest  Pat  Crowe  again. 


CHAPTER  V 

A  MIDNIGHT  MELODY 

Pat’s  hand  was  still  giving  him  considerable  pain  when 
the  heavy  knock  on  the  door  aroused  his  ominous  fears. 
Again,  that  mysterious  hunch  told  him  something  had 
gone  dead  wrong. 

Instantly,  he  experienced  a  keen  pang  of  regret  at 
having  confided  in  his  attorney  his  intention  to  jump 
bail  and  go  to  Mexico,  for  his  intuition  told  him  that 
in  some  way  this  careless  statement  was  at  the  bottom 
of  a  new  complication  in  his  affairs. 

“Open  this  door !”  The  stern  command  rang  out. 

Crowe  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  had  no  Betsey. 
Besides,  he  could  not  very  well  attempt  to  shoot  his  way 
through  a  cordon  of  officers  from  his  sister’s  home  and 
thus  place  her  in  jeopardy  akin  to  his  own. 

So  he  went  to  the  door. 

The  five  men  entered. 

“You’re  under  arrest,”  said  Detective  Plunkett. 

“What  for?”  demanded  Crowe. 

“The  grand  jury  has  indicted  you  on  three  charges 
of  attempted  murder  and  one  of  attempted  robbery.” 

Crowe  had  to  go  back  to  jail.  His  bail  was  raised 
to  eighty  thousand.  Attorney  Foster  did  not  appear 
when  the  prisoner  was  arraigned.  He  sent  a  note  say¬ 
ing  that  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  case. 

Crowe  sent  for  another  attorney.  He  had  been  taken 
to  the  county  jail  and  as  his  bond  was  canceled,  the 
eleven  thousand  dollars  was  at  hand  for  fees. 

The  attempted  robbery  charge  puzzled  him.  Then 
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the  new  attorney  got  word  that  the  pawnbroker  and  his 
youthful  assistant,  Jimmy  O’Neill,  and  Patrolman  Len- 
ville,  were  in  cahoots  to  make  an  effort  to  prove  Crowe 
guilty  of  an  attempt  to  hold  up  the  pawnbroker. 

Although  he  had  done  nothing  of  t'he  sort,  at  all, 
Crowe  saw  through  the  scheme  and  his  heart  fell.  The 
Watson  woman  was  in  on  this,  he  felt  sure,  although 
she  did  not  openly  appear  in  it,  because  of  her  notori¬ 
ous  reputation  as  a  dive-keeper. 

Instead,  this  precious  trio  were  prepared  to  swear 
that  Pat  had  been  trying  to  hold  up  the  pawnbroker 
when  Lenville  had  arrived ;  that  Pat  had  shot  the  officer 
after  being  placed  under  arrest  for  this  Active  crime — 
and  then  shot  up  all  and  sundry  who  had  attempted  to 
check  his  flight,  so  long  as  his  ammunition  lasted. 

In  this  way  the  Watson  woman  would  get  back  her 
costly  diamonds  without  the  necessity  of  coming  to  the 
front  to  accuse  him,  and  Pat  would  get  a  long,  long 
stretch  in  Joliet  for  his  temerity  in  such  promiscuous 
gunplay  as  he  had  indulged  in.  It  struck  from  beneath 
his  feet  the  sole  chance  which  he  had  of  beating  the  case. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Judge  Grinnell  was  slated  to- 
preside  at  his  trial.  This  jurist  had  been  a  prosecuting 
attorney  for  the  State  of  Illinois  when  the  renowned 
trial  of  Herr  Most  and  several  other  anarchists  had 
been  held.  Some  of  these  had  been  hanged  and  the 
others  sent  to  Joliet  for  life.  Grinnell  believed  in  rigid¬ 
ly  upholding  the  law.  With  three  wounded  policemen 
as  witnesses  against  him — genuine  as  their  testimony 
would  certainly  be — when  it  was  added  to  the  subtle 
but  entirely  false  story  already  concocted  by  Lenville, 
the  pawnbroker  and  O’Neill,  Pat  would  stand  no  chance 
at  all. 

During  the  interim  before  his  trial,  a  prisoner  in  the 
county  jail  cell  next  to  his  now  met  him  during  the  brief 
exercise  hour.  He  prodded  Pat  with  queries  but  the 
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prisoner,  although  confined  for  the  first  time,  was  very 
wary  in  his  replies.  He  limited  his  answers  to  admitting 
that  he  was  the  same  young  man  mentioned  in  the  news¬ 
papers  who  was  accused  of  shooting  three  police  officers. 

Whereat  the  other  prisoner  in  the  adjoining  cell 
seemed  strangely  relieved.  This  puzzled  Pat  until  he 
happened  to  wake  late  the  same  night.  Through  tha 
hush  of  the  sleeping  jail  came  a  soft  creaking  note — 
hardly  louder  than  a  cricket’s  chirp.  It  ceased  and 
resumed.  The  cricket  seemed  quite  near. 

Pat  slipped  from  his  bunk  and  pressed  against  the 
barred  door  with  bated  breath — for  this  strident  al¬ 
though  subdued  sound  was  not  new  to  his  ears.  It  was 
as  welcome,  almost,  as  freedom.  Unless  he  was  mightily 
mistaken  the  squeak  was  caused  by  some  one  sawing  the 
huge  but  rather  soft  wrought-iron  bars  of  a  cell  door. 
He  was  right.  The  man  in  the  next  cell  was  thus  en¬ 
gaged,  smearing  bacon  grease  on  the  hack-saw  blade 
from  time  to  time,  to  dull  its  rasp  as  the  steel  teeth  of 
it  ploughed  through  the  iron  barrier. 

To  the  listening  youth,  in  jail  for  the  first  time,  the 
sound  was  like  that  ecstasy  produced  by  a  wild,  bar¬ 
baric,  but  still  beautiful  strain  of  music  from  a  hidden 
orchestra.  His  restless  breast  now  harbored  two  pan¬ 
thers  of  hatred  unspeakable — one  for  Cudahy  and  one 
for  the  Watson  woman,  whose  robbery  of  him  had 
brought  him  to  this  soul-chilling  Bastile,  into  which  his 
maimed  body  was  securely  clamped  while  his  soul  was 
torn  apart  by  malicious,  stifling  memories. 

To  escape!  That  was  the  rare  and  fragrant  hope 
that  leaped  flaming  into  his  half-despairing  mind.  To 
move  again  free  and  unfettered  through  towns  and  cities, 
across  plains  and  in  forests,  with  the  sympathetic  night 
wind  in  his  face;  to  walk  on  the  outskirts  of  some  alien 
city  where  loot  was  to  be  had,  to  feel  the  rare  and  un¬ 
curbed  power  that  he  had  over  circumstances  which  was 
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denied  to  the  common  herd,  because  they  were  honest 
and  he  was  not! 

The  lure  of  crime!  The  joyous  thrill  of  predatory 
wits  matched  against  the  acumen  of  all  others,  and  it 
may  be  of  hand-to-hand  conflict  or  that  of  weapons  at 
close  range — while  after  a  “fat  peter!” 

It  was  all  in  that  squeak  of  the  hidden  saw,  the  music, 
the  scenes,  the  sudden  rush  of  hope  that  made  him  giddy 
at  the  mere  thought  of  it — a  hcJpe  sufficiently  strong  to 
whip  him  out  of  the  depths  of  a  prisoner’s  hell  and  waft 
him  over  the  gates  of  a  crook’s  Paradise. 

To  escape !  The  last  wish  of  an  incarcerated  man’s 
heart. 

Pat  crept  back  to  bed.  Next  day  he  looked  at  the 
man  in  the  next  dell  with  an  ironic  smile. 

“You  must  be  about  ready  to  leave  us,”  said  he.  “But 
you  should  be  more  careful.  I  heard  the  saw  last  night. 
The  man  on  the  other  side  of  your  cell  may  hear  it  too. 
If  he  does — ” 

His  fellow  prisoner  paled.  Then  he  steadied  himself. 

“He’s  a  sound  sleeper,”  said  he.  “I  always  wait  until 
he  snores.  You  don’t  snore,  do  you?” 

“No,  and  I  don’t  talk,  either,”  said  Pat  significantly. 
“If  I  wanted  to  give  you  up,  do  you  suppose  I’d  warn 
you  ?” 

They  chatted  some  more.  The  man  agreed  to  slip  the 
saw  into  Pat’s  cell  as  soon  as  he  was  through  with  cut¬ 
ting  the  bars  to  his  own.  His  pal,  so  he  said,  had  the 
bars  of  a  window  at  the  far  end  of  the  jail  already  near¬ 
ly  severed  and  the  traces  were  concealed  with  a  paste  of 
bread  crumbs  and  “bootleg”  jail  coffee. 

Next  day  Pat  and  his  nearest  cellmate  discussed  de¬ 
tails  of  the  trip  along  the  long  corridor  to  reach  the 
window,  through  which  freedom  would  be  gained.  Pat 
learned  the  night  guard  of  the  jail  was  slothful.  He 
already  knew  that  the  rounds  were  sometimes  not  madd 
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according  to  schedule  and  that  a  bottle  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  among  the  night  turnkeys. 

This  was  an  irregularity  but  so  long  as  no  one  es¬ 
caped  it  was  merely  an  offence  against  the  discipline  of 
the  jail. 

“I  think  you’d  be  a  good  man  to  have  along  with  me 
when  I  go  down  the  hall,”  said  the  fellow  finally.  “The 
other  chap  is  near  the  window.” 

“Is  he  right?”  asked  Pat. 

“We  worked  together  outside.  He’s  got  to  be  right 
or  draw  a  long  stretch  in  Joliet,”  said  the  other. 

“Slip  me  the  saw  and  wait  for  me,”  said  Pat  suc¬ 
cinctly. 

The  man  did  the  same  afternoon.  That  night  Pat 
made  a  very  promising  beginning.  The  blade  was  de¬ 
pendable.  With  every  bite  into  the  bars  the  young  ban¬ 
dit  whose  cramped  fingers  drew  it  back  and  forth  felt 
the  narrow  and  loathsome  cell  walls  expand  a  little 
more.  They  were  already  widening  into  vast,  dazzling 
spaces  when  he  had  finished  cutting  the  first  bar  com¬ 
pletely  through  at  its  lower  end. 

Then  a  million  pale  ribbons  of  the  dawn  warned  him 
that  a  new  day  was  fluttering  through  the  murky  air  of 
Chicago,  sweeping  away  the  darkness  of  the  world  like 
an  angel  with  shining,  golden  wings. 

Pat  hid  the  saw  and  slept.  He  was  awakened  with 
difficulty  a  few  hours  later  and  taken  to  court. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  MIRAGE  DISSOLVES 

Patrick  Crowe  faced  a  hard  day.  Barely  had  he  been 
arraigned  when  he  turned  to  scan  the  court  room.  He 
was  young  but  shrewd.  He  had  a  native  knack  of  tak¬ 
ing  one  circumstance,  from  it  figuring  out  another 
which  was  possible,  welding  the  two  together  and  thus 
arriving  at  a  third,  which  last  would  be  important  in 
his  scheme  of  things. 

Time  and  again  in  later  years  through  use  of  this  in¬ 
born  trick  of  thought  he  outwitted,  outmaneuvered,  and 
outgamed  detectives  and  police  officers,  as  well  as  civil¬ 
ians  in  close  pursuit  of  him.  He  was  to  some  extent  a 
born  detective  but  his  ability  was  deformed  to  enable 
him  to  evade  consequences  of  his  crimes — as  will  abun¬ 
dantly  appear  later. 

Since  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  “fallen,”  his  first 
surmises  regarding  Carrie  Watson  and  the  plot  against 
him  were  uppermost  in  his  mind.  So  he  scanned  the 
spectators.  Far,  far  back  toward  the  rear  sat  a  paint¬ 
ed  woman.  With  her  sat  a  colored  woman.  Pat’s  heart 
sank.  The  Watson  woman,  as  he  had  surmised,  was  on 
the  job,  although  strictly  under  cover. 

He  knew  then  that  the  hounds  of  the  law  had  really 
burst  their  legal  leashes  and  that  he  was  doomed,  no 
matter  how  ably  he  was  defended.  Thought  of  the 
hidden  saw  consoled  him,  in  part,  and  the  second  pan¬ 
ther  of  hatred  for  the  Watson  woman  and  all  her  ilk 
padded  unseen  back  and  forth  in  his  breast  while  the 
jury  was  selected  to  hear  the  evidence  against  him.  He 
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made  another  vow,  then  and  there — never  to  allow  an 
opportunity  to  despoil  these  queens  of  “soiled  doves’* 
to  pass  without  robbing  them,  if  circumstances  were 
opportune. 

The  air  of  the  court  room  seemed  to  sizzle  with  appre¬ 
hension  as  the  testimony  began.  His  attorney  was  a 
born  criminal  lawyer,  a  gallant  fighter.  His  cross-ex¬ 
amination  of  the  policeman,  Lenville,  was  severe,  and 
he  brought  out  many  facts  tending  to  favor  Crowe’s 
story. 

Finally  an  objection  was  made  by  the  prosecutor. 

“What  is  the  purpose  of  this  line  of  examination, 
counselor?”  asked  Judge  Grinnell,  rather  testily. 

“To  establish  by  these  hostile  witnesses  the  truth  of 
the  story  told  by  the  accused — that  he  was  in  mortal 
fear  of  being  robbed !”  said  Crowe’s  lawyer. 

“Why,  a  man  must  have  been  crazy  to  think  such 
a  thing!”  said  the  judge.  “Objection  sustained.  What 
else  ?” 

“I  respectfully  except  to  the  ruling  but  not  to  your 
honor’s  remarks,”  said  Crowe’s  lawyer.  “You  have 
stated  our  case  much  better  than  I  could.  My  client 
is  the  victim  of  emotional  insanity.  He  was  in  funds, 
he  had  committed  no  crime — at  least  the  police  have  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  none — he  was  seized  while  engaged  in  a 
peaceable  transaction — ” 

“That  will  do,  sir!”  thundered  the  judge. 

The  trial  went  on.  Every  step  was  fought  out  to  the 
bitter  end.  Crowe’s  clever  lawyer  refused  to  budge  or 
yield  one  inch  in  the  contention  he  made  for  the  prisoner 
— the  only  possible  defense  he  could  interpose  in  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  the  shooting  of  three  guardians  of  the  law. 

But  Pat  saw  his  chance  was  too  slim  to  base  any  rea¬ 
sonable  hope  of  an  acquittal  upon.  He  would  be  very 
lucky  if  he  obtained  a  disagreement  in  the  jury.  He 
was  taken  back  to  the  county  jail  that  night,  .knowing 
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that  the  next  day  would  end  the  trial  and  produce  a 
verdict. 

Thought  of  the  concealed  saw  comforted  him.  By 
dint  of  hard  labor  he  could  get  through  the  bars,  wedge 
out  upon  the  corridor  that  night,  and  join  the  other 
prisoner  in  the  bold  bid  for  freedom  through  the 
window. 

His  first  rude  surprise  came  when  he  reached  the  jail 
again.  He  was  put  in  another  cell,  remote  from  the 
one  he  had  occupied  before.  He  maintained  his  out¬ 
ward  composure,  for  all  court  prisoners  were  similarly 
lodged.  Yet  his  calmness  held  a  vast  pathos,  for  his 
freedom  was  now  more  abridged  than  before,  and  liberty 
seemed  something  cruelly  lost  from  the  entire  world. 

The  crafty,  hard  face  and  harder  eyes  of  the  Watson 
woman  leered  grotesquely  at  him  from  the  blind  shad¬ 
ows  of  his  new  cell.  Next  day  he  was  convicted  and 
immediately  sentenced  to  six  years  in  Joliet  at  hard 
labor.  He  was  taken  to  the  prison  the  same  night. 

He  had  a  few  dollars  left  and  at  the  railway  station, 
he  was  allowed  to  buy  an  evening  paper.  Its  black 
headlines  told  a  tragic  story.  The  man  in  the  next  cell 
to  his,  when  Pat  did  not  return  the  previous  night,  had 
started  to  make  his  escape  alone,  save  for  his  pal  outside 
who  had  cut  the  bars  of  the  window.  The  effort  was 
frustrated  and  in  a  most  melancholy  manner.  Some  one 
had  tipped  off  the  turnkeys.  One  of  them  ambushed 
the  chap  who  had  planned  to  take  Pat  Crowe  with  him, 
just  as  he  was  emerging  from  the  window  to  a  freedom 
which  had  seemed  real  but  which  was  wholly  a  mirage. 

He  had  been  shot  to  death! 

Pat  read  between  the  lines.  The  dead  man’s  pal  out¬ 
side  was  not  mentioned,  either  explicitly  or  by  infer¬ 
ence. 

The  whole  thing  was  as  plain  as  if  Pat  Crowe  had 
been  present  and  heard  one  outlaw  betray  another — 
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deliberately  trading  a  life  for  the  freedom  which  he 
craved  but  was  too  cowardly  to  chance  on  the  same 
terms  as  his  partner  in  crime  outside. 

Something  within  his  own  thoughts,  then  and  there, 
conjectured  up  a  third  beast  to  pad  to  and  fro  for  years 
to  come  in  the  convicted  man’s  thoughts.  He  could  not 
rejoice  in  the  jail  rule  which  had  shifted  him  away  from 
the  theater  of  this  misguided  effort  at  escape,  although 
his  own  life  had  been  mercifully  spared  as  a  result  of 
not  again  occupying  the  same  cell. 

Instead,  struggling  up  out  of  the  sprawling,  coiled 
limbs  of  infinite  bestial  pasts  came  this  new  panther  of 
deathless  hatred  of  a  traitor.  All  the  sweetness  and 
fragrance  of  life  melted  away  into  hideous  and  forlorn 
shadows  long  ere  the  gloomy  portal  of  Joliet  prison  was 
reached.  Patrick  Crowe’s  mind’s  eye  saw  only  a  horri¬ 
ble,  jeering,  grotesque,  indecent  procession  of  three  per¬ 
sons — and  at  its  head  the  man  who  had  driven  his  little 
butcher  business  into  bankruptcy,  next  the  woman  keep¬ 
er  of  the  palatial  red-light  dive,  and  last  of  all  a  nebu¬ 
lous  figure  posturing  as  a  man — a  triply-distilled  scoun¬ 
drel,  being  a  crook,  an  informer  and  a  pallid  coward. 

Thus  the  iron  talons  of  the  law  gripped  him  as  he 
entered  the  grim  enclosure  where  the  law  had  decreed  he 
should  spend  six  horrid  years.  Something  of  all  of  this 
must  have  shown  on  his  otherwise  care-free  and  non¬ 
chalant  face,  for  the  word  was  sent  out,  immediately 
after  his  pedigree  had  been  taken  and  he  had  donned 
prison  garb:  “Watch  Patrick  Crowe.  He’s  a  bad  man, 
capable  of  anything  in  desperation.” 

And  watch  him,  they  did. 

Keepers  and  guards  never  allowed  him  out  of  their 
sight  for  an  instant  day  or  night.  It  was  not  alone  the 
shooting  of  three  Chicago  officers  which  heliographed 
the  warning,  nor  the  seepage  of  his  thoughts  now  and 
then  on  his  face.  Rather  it  was  the  glint  of  his  cold 
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blue  eye,  occasionally  roving  hither  and  yon  in  that  im¬ 
pregnable  abode  of  men  mostly  without  hope,  whose 
flash  signified  that  vigilance  once  relaxed  would  find  thia 
sturdy,  lithe,  muscular  young  man  attempting  some 
desperate  expedient  to  leave  before  his  term  expired. 

For  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  serving  it — 
and,  weirdly  enough,  he  did  not ! 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  JOYS  OF  JOEIET 

Since  the  grim  fatality  which  had  led  to  the  death  of 
the  other  highwayman  in  the  county  jail  had  showed  the 
terrible  consequences  of  a  slight  indiscretion,  Patrick 
Crowe  for  months  kept  his  own  counsel. 

He  was  assigned  to  work  in  the  shoe  shop.  Conversa¬ 
tion  was  forbidden.  He  obeyed  the  rule.  He  was  as 
silent  as  the  shadows  which  crept  upon  Joliet  at  the  end 
of  each  day.  The  place  was  crowded  (for  this  was  the 
old  prison,  not  the  new,  it  must  be  remembered),  the 
surroundings  loathsome,  the  food  wretched. 

His  life  was  like  a  nightmare,  only  he  slept  to  some 
slight  relief  instead  of  waking  to  any,  as  sufferers  from 
such  maladies  usually  do.  He  soon  discerned  that  the 
prison  was  virtually  impregnable.  There  were  no  es¬ 
capes,  although  many  men  there  had  reasons  more 
urgent  for  illicit  leaving  than  himself. 

The  condemned  anarchists,  for  instance,  who  had  life 
terms.  Or  the  three  other  notable  prisoners,  each  of 
whom  was  also  doing  life  because  of  the  murder  of 
Cronin,  a  very  celebrated  case  antedating  his  own  by 
some  years.  One  of  these  was  a  former  Chicago  detec¬ 
tive,  and,  ironically  enough,  convicted  and  sentenced  for 
complicity  in  killing  Cronin  after  having  been  the  first 
detective  assigned  to  solve  the  mystery. 

Pat  Crowe  often  saw  this  fellow  and  scanned  his  face 
with  a  coldly  ferocious  eye.  None  of  them,  however, 
ever  attempted  to  leave  the  place,  and  that  was  a  bad 
sign. 
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The  unremitting  espionage  of  his  keepers  and  guar¬ 
dians  was  a  worse  one,  so  far  as  his  own  plans  were 
concerned.  Yet,  despite  their  surveillance — and  that 
of  numerous  stool  pigeons  infesting  the  place — Pat 
finally  found  one  path  amid  a  labyrinth  of  steel,  stone 
and  cement  which  seemed  to  him  a  possible  road  to  free¬ 
dom,  although  one  fraught  with  no  little  risk. 

This  was  a  large  tile  drain  pipe  which  ran  down  the 
side  of  the  cellblock  to  the  old  prison  not  far  from  the 
entrance  door.  It  led  to  the  roof.  The  roof  of  this 
building  gave  access  to  another  building,  whose  roof,  in 
turn,  was  not  wholly  within  the  prison  yard.  Once  on 
this  second  roof,  after  going  over  the  peak  of  the  first, 
he  would  be  out  of  range  of  rifle  or  pistol  fire  from 
either  keepers  or  wall  guards. 

The  trick  would  be  to  gain  the  roof  unseen.  And  to 
do  this  he  must  drop  out  of  line  when  “run  in  time” 
came  some  stormy  night,  climb  the  drain  pipe,  mount 
the  roof,  slide  down  to  the  adjoining  one,  and  then  into 
the  street  by  a  bold  leap. 

To  this  end  Pat  began  a  series  of  cell  gymnastics, 
flexing  his  muscles  morning  and  night  after  his  day’s 
work,  testing  his  grip  by  compressing  his  hands  against 
the  iron  of  his  cot.  His  wounded  hand  had  healed,  but 
it  required  weeks  and  weeks  of  constant  and  careful 
training  ere  he  felt  he  could  take  the  chance,  with  a 
reasonable  expectation  of  gaining  the  roof  in  jig  time. 

Then  he  watched  for  the  chance  to  drop  out  of  line. 
One  night  he  was  sure  he  could  and  the  fog  hung  low 
and  thick — an  ideal  night,  in  fact.  He  was  just  edging 
sidewise  to  step  from  the  ranks  near  the  door  when  his 
keeper  swung  close  in  toward  where  he  was  shifting 
about,  gripping  his  heavy  cane  and  with  a  baleful  look 
in  his  eye. 

Pat  had  to  forego  his  rush.  The  keeper  seemed  to 
divine  his  thoughts.  Every  time  he  approached  that 
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pipe  on  a  stormy  evening  his  keeper  was  within  a  cane’s 
length  of  him  and  watching  him. 

Other  keepers  were  not  so  vigilant  with  other  men.  So 
it  came  to  pass  that  one  stormy  evening  after  Patrick 
had  been  escorted  into  the  cell  house,  the  sudden  rock¬ 
ing  volley  of  rifles  shattered  the  prison’s  inflexible 
silence  with  their  lethal  voices. 

The  prison  was  closed.  Men  were  herded  into  cells 
and  quickly  counted.  It  was  three  days  later  that  Pat 
learned  how  another  desperate  long-term  convict — 
whom  he  had  never  seen  and  with  whom  he  had  never 
exchanged  a  word — had  hit  on  the  same  pipe  as  a  po¬ 
tential  path  to  freedom. 

They  shot  him  to  pieces  near  the  apex  of  the  roof. 
He  rolled  down  it  and  crashed  from  the  eaves  to  the 
stone-flagged  court  below.  The  coroner  held  the  usual 
formal  inquest.  A  stool  pigeon’s  term  was  perceptibly 
abbreviated. 

And  it  was  thus  that  human  lives  were  balanced  in 
the  uncertain  but  rigid  scale  of  years  ! 

Patrick  Crowe  abandoned  his  own  play  to  try  this 
route.  He  learned  that  the  hospital  had  no  wall  guards 
at  night.  It  was  vulnerable.  With  saws  a  patient  might 
escape.  But  no  man  went  into  the  hospital  until  he  had 
been  stripped  to  the  skin,  his  body,  clothing,  and  shoes* 
searched. 

And  to  get  into  the  hospital,  a  man  had  to  be  ill ! 

Or  insane ! 

When  Pat’s  plans  were  perfect  he  went  in,  through 
the  insanity  dodge.  One  man  he  found  who  was  reli¬ 
able.  He  could  procure  saws  from  a  machine  shop. 
He  pledged  his  knightly  word  of  honor  to  slip  them  to 
Pat  in  the  hospital.  Pat  was  to  saw  out  of  the  detention 
cells  where  prisoners  with  insane  symptoms  are  kept 
until  they  recover  or  are  transferred  elsewhere. 

Once  out  of  these  cells,  a  desperate  man  might  over- 
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come  a  careless  keeper,  take  his  keys  and  weapons,  and 
go  over  the  hill. 

Pat’s  keeper  in  the  shoe  shop  one  day  found  him  gib¬ 
bering  in  his  cell.  He  gibbered  at  his  work.  He  talked 
of  diamonds  and  of  a  woman.  As  he  had,  until  now, 
performed  his  tasks  satisfactorily,  his  vacant  stare,  his 
mauldin  ramblings,  seemed  genuine.  He  was  taken  to 
the  hospital,  stripped,  and  put  under  observation. 

The  third  morning  the  doctor  smiled,  sarcastically, 
and  beckoned  to  a  keeper.  The  keeper  was  a  big, 
brawny  man.  He  snatched  the  convict  by  the  collar 
and  gave  him  a  buffet  on  the  head  which  sent  him  spin¬ 
ning  across  the  room.  Pat  could  have  kept  his  feet  but 
he  found  it  politic  to  sprawl. 

“Get  up !”  bellowed  his  keeper.  “Fold  your  arms !” 

Pat  complied. 

“I’ll  teach  you.  to  try  to  sham  insanity  in  this 
prison !”  grunted  the  keeper.  Then  and  there  he  con¬ 
ducted  him  to  the  solitary  dark  cells.  He  handcuffed 
Patrick  Crowe’s  supple  but  sinewy  wrists  to  the  barred 
steel  door  and  left  him  there  for  twelve  hours,  closing 
the  wooden  door  upon  him,  leaving  him  helpless  and 
alone,  without  a  crumb  to  eat,  without  a  drop  to  drink. 

By  nightfall  the  prisoner  was  on  the  verge  of  col¬ 
lapse.  He  was  unhandcuffed*  a  gill  of  water  and  two 
ounces  of  bread  were  passed  into  the  cell.  Then  the 
door  closed  as  he  sprawled  on  the  floor  in  a  comatose 
condition.  It  was  of  rock  and  cold.  It  chilled  him  but 
it  was  hours  before  he  could  crawl  to  the  jug,  wet  his 
throat,  and  try  to  chew  the  morsel  of  food. 

This  was  his  fate  for  twenty-one  days,  although  the 
last  five  a  board  was  shoved  through  the  door  for  him 
to  lie  on  at  night.  The  last  three  nights  he  was  too 
weak  to  reach  it  and  lay  huddled  on  the  stone  floor. 
They  had  to  drag  him  erect  the  last  three  mornings  to 
handcuff  him  to  the  door. 
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By  day  and  by  night  his  body  wasted  but  the  heat  of 
his  mind’s  hate  only  flamed  higher.  His  three  panthers 
were  joined  by  others.  These  last  were  all  men  who 
posed  as  officers  of  the  law  or  its  administrators.  He 
vowed  if  he  ever  lived  to  regain  liberty  that  he  would 
never  again  be  arrested.  He  would  die  with  his  boots 
on,  if  necessary,  but  if  arrested  in  spite  of  everything, 
he  would  break  jail  ere  being  taken  to  prison. 

The  twenty-first  day  found  him  totally  unconscious, 
the  breath  of  life  burning  the  lowest  it  ever  had  in  his 
hot,  flaming  heart.  The  doctor  came.  They  carried  him 
on  the  board  to  the  hospital.  In  ten  days  he  was  still 
too  weak  to  lace  his  shoes. 

Another  week  passed  and  he  went  back  to  his  shop. 


CHAPTER  Yin 


A  TOAST  ! 

Over  Patrick  Crowe’s  body  his  keepers  and  guards  still 
exercised  the  ruthless  discipline  of  Joliet  prison.  But 
as  to  his  mind,  what  was  in  it  or  likely  to  come  out  of  it 
— that  was  a  mystery.  Pat  slowly  gained  strength.  In 
four  months  after  emerging  from  the  dark  cell  he  was 
practically  as  strong  as  when  he  went  into  it. 

This  time  his  fecund  brain  had  evolved  a  new  plan. 
The  saws  had  not  been  brought  to  him  at  the  detention 
cells  at  the  hospital.  The  convict  who  had  promised  to 
bring  them  suffered  an  acute  attack  of  cold  feet  after 
Pat  had  gone  into  the  detention  cells,  notwithstanding 
that  he  was  to  go  out  of  the  prison  with  him  and  share 
in  booty  which  Pat  had  told  ham  was  concealed  where  no 
one  could  find  it. 

He  dispassionately  planned  a  new  effort  to  emerge 
from  this  vile  and  loathsome  place.  He  studied  his 
keeper.  The  keeper  had  a  pistol.  So  did  another  keeper, 
whose  room  adjoined  this  one,  and  it  was  a  habit  of 
each  of  these  men  to  pass  the  door  frequently  between 
the  two  shops  and  thus  keep  each  other  in  view. 

Pat  laid  his  new  plan  with  great  care.  In  taking 
completed  work  to  another  bench  from  his  own,  he 
could  pass  near  this  door  at  the  time  the  keeper  might 
be  near  it.  With  an  armful  of  shoes  he  planned  to 
stalk  his  own  keeper  and  when  that  worthy  turned  his 
head  to  look  through  the  door,  to  drop  his  burden,  seize 
his  pistol,  shoot  him— leap  into  the  next  room,  shoot  the 
other  keeper,  and  thence  to  the  yard.  Prom  there  he 
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could  toss  at  least  nine  bullets  at  wall  guards  or  others 
— and  still  have  one  for  his  own  brain,  if  his  marks¬ 
manship  failed  to  clear  a  path  to  freedom. 

One  wall  guard,  if  he  fell  inside  the  wall,  equipped 
with  rifle  and  pistol,  would  afford  an  armament  with 
which  the  youthful  bandit  could  do  some  excellent  exe¬ 
cution,  even  if  he  never  emerged  from  the  prison. 

His  awful  tortures  from  thirst  in  the  dungeon  were 
back  of  this  next  plan.  He  had  passed  eternities  in 
such  misery  that  at  any  moment  he  would  have  given  an 
entire  hand  for  a  quart  of  pure,  cool  water. 

If  he  had  feigned  insanity  in  trying  to  beat  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  he  had  gained  a  long  step  toward  real  madness,  if 
not  toward  his  coveted  freedom. 

And  at  last  the  day  and  the  moment  in  which  he  would 
put  his  chosen  plan  of  two  murders  into  action  dawned. 
He  had  drilled  himself  for  this  hour.  Time  and  again 
he  had  crossed  the  keeper’s  path  at  the  identical  mo¬ 
ment  needful  to  make  that  crouch  and  spring — always 
undetected,  although  on  each  occasion  he  had  sedately 
kept  on  with  his  work  to  the  next  bench. 

On  the  day  he  had  selected,  with  a  light  for  screen- 
i^g  the  men  on  the  wall  from  a  perfect  view  of  what  was 
transpiring  within  the  prison,  Patrick  Crowe  timed  his 
•movements  to  synchronize  perfectly  with  those  of  the 
shoe  shopkeeper. 

As  nonchalantly  as  a  boulevardier  selects  a  flower 
for  his  buttonhole,  he  picked  up  his  uncompleted  shoes 
and  started  toward  the  keeper,  who,  unconscious  of  his 
danger,  was  also  starting  to  have  his  usual  look  into  the 
next  room. 

He  walked  without  tension.  The  menagerie  of  beasts 
in  his  heart  flattened  quietly,  as  if  in  their  savage 
frenzies  they,  too,  realized  that  there  is  a  dormant  nobil¬ 
ity  about  a  convict  about  to  hazard  all  upon  one  des¬ 
perate,  shuddering  cast  of  the  dice  of  destiny.  . 
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Like  a  blind  man  the  keeper  turned  his  head,  but  just 
ere  Crowe  was  about  to  leap  upon  him  like  a  maddened 
beast  one  of  the  shoes  he  earned  dropped  to  the  floor 
with  a  nefarious  bang  that  made  the  keeper  whirl  his 
head  and  his  hand  shot  toward  his  hip  pocket  as  swiftly 
as  if  he  had  read  the  convict’s  murderous  resolve  in  his 
ingenious  and  bland  face. 

Crowe  stooped  to  recover  the  shoe  and  passed  on.  He 
returned  to  his  bench.  On  his  next  attempt  he  would 
be  more  careful,  he  told  himself. 

He  never  got  a  chance  to  make  a  second  attempt. 

He  was  barely  engrossed  in  his  tasks  when  another 
guard  came  to  the  shoe  shop  and  conferred  with  his 
keeper.  The  two  approached  his  bench.  Crowe  did  not 
look  up.  He  redoubled  his  efforts.  The  sharp  com¬ 
mand  shattered  his  fond  little  house  of  dreams  forever. 

“Crowe,  get  up.  Put  on  your  hat  and  coat.  Fold 

your  arms.  Go  with  this  guard.  _ 

He  was  compelled  to  comply.  He  crossed  the  prison 
yard  with  the  wary  guard  at  his  heels,  the  heavy  cane 
all  ready  to  bludgeon  his  hapless  head  at  the  first  sus¬ 
picion  of  insubordination.  He  entered  the  grim  guard- 
room,  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  warden  and  his 
deputy  were  there. 

They  studied  him  carefully.  Crowe  was  baffled.  He 
had  told  no  one  of  his  plans — this  time — for  the  pnson 
life  had  taught  him  that  to  do  so  was  to  honeycomb  his 
desperate  chances  by  silly  indiscretions  and  to  aid 
traitors  and  stool  pigeons  to  fatten  like  vultures  on  the 

corpse  of  his  own  lost  hopes. 

“Are  you  Patrick  Crowe?”  asked  the  warden,  after 

a  long  scrutiny. 

“Y es,  sir.” 

“How  long  a  term  have  you  got?” 

“Six  years.” 

“How  long  have  you  served  ?” 
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“Nearly  seventeen  months.” 

The  warden  gestured  to  the  guard.  He  approached. 
He  was  smiling  and  he  preceded  instead  of  following  the 
prisoner  into  the  next  room,  his  supine  cane  hanging 
idly  at  his  wrist  by  its  buckskin  thong. 

“Take  off  your  clothes,”  said  the  guard. 

Crowe  complied.  His  face  was  a  mask.  A  convict 
tailor  approached  and  whipped  a  tapeline  deftly  about 
his  waist.  Then  he  measured  his  shoulders,  arms  and 
legs.  Crowe  stood  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

The  guard  and  the  convict  tailor  rummaged  in  some 
shelves.  A  suit  of  civilian  clothing,  underclothing, 
socks,  shoes,  a  shirt,  a  collar,  tie,  and  hat  followed. 

“Put  these  on,”  said  the  guard. 

Crowe  complied.  Then  he  followed  his  guard  into  the 
front  office. 

The  warden  was  already  there. 

“Governor  Fifer  has  pardoned  you,”  he  was  told  by 
that  official.  “Your  brother  from  Omaha  is  waiting  for 
you,  outside.” 

Patrick  Crowe  was  soon  outside  the  gate  of  Joliet 
prison.  His  brother  met  him.  They  clasped  hands. 
They  took  a  train  homeward.  That  night  Pat  drank 
a  toast  to  “freedom  and  happiness”  in  his  brother’s 
saloon  in  Omaha. 

But  he  drank  it  in  water! 
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ON  THE  BRINK! 

Long  before  Patrick  Crowe  had  first  consorted  with 
yeggs  and  bandits,  a  short  but  very  sweet  interlude  had 
crept  into  his  otherwise  restless  and  troubled  career. 
He  was  very  young  when  he  met  and  fell  hopelessly  in 
love  with  Hattie  Murphy,  a  girl  whose  dark  hair,  en¬ 
chanting  eyes,  and  soft  curves  held  him  in  thrall  at  the 
first  glance. 

The  wizardry  of  her  enigmatic  look,  the  tint  of  her 
cheek,  the  curve  of  her  proud  little  head — all  these 
Patrick  Crowe  prized  above  any  treasure  he  sought  in 
after  days  and  in  illicit  ways.  His  courtship  was  direct 
and  short.  He  carried  her  by  storm  to  the  altar.  Al¬ 
most  at  once  his  dream  of  love  thinned  and  dissolved — 
not  because  of  her,  but  her  family,  chiefly  her  brothers. 

They  were  all  robust  chaps  and  heavy  drinkers  m 
those  days,  although,  strangely  enough,  all  became 
total  abstainers  in  later  years.  Yet  they  felt  that  Pat 
was  alien  to  them  and  after  the  wedding  they  not  only 
took  scant  pains  to  conceal  it — they  were  sarcastic  or 
coldly  aloof,  by  turns.  Pat’s  improvidence  in  his 
butcher  business — as  they  regarded  it — further  alien¬ 
ated  him  in  the  esteem  of  these  devil-may-care  brothers. 

I-t  was  not  long  before  he  and  his  bride  parted  and 
while  the  formal  sacrament  of  their  wedlock  was  never 
dissolved  until  death  overtook  her,  they  never  after¬ 
ward  lived  together. 

Yet  his  affection  and  regard  for  her  only  grew 
stronger.  He  was  most  solicitous  for  her  welfare. 
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Time  and  again  from  his  abundance  Pat  provided  ways 
and  means  for  Hattie  to  “go  into  business,”  that  she 
might  be  self-supporting.  Her  first  venture  was  as  a 
milliner.  The  little  shop  started  auspiciously  and  then 
drooped  and  died.  A  laundry  and  a  restaurant  were 
also  founded  on  cash  he  supplied,  and  each  of  these,  as 
years  passed,  also  withered  and  faded  out. 

When  the  news  of  his  Chicago  trouble  came  to  his 
wife,  her  four  brothers  nodded  grimly.  They  had  no 
more  use  for  Pat.  When  he  tried  to  visit  his  wife  after 
his  pardon  and  release,  the  reception  he  met  was  frosty 
in  the  extreme.  They  looked  upon  him  as  their  sister’s 
evil  genius,  and  his  affection  for  the  strange,  winsome 
beauty  of  the  girl  became  in  a  way  as  spectral  as  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  tortures  of  thirst  he  had  endured  in  the  dark 
cell  at  Joliet. 

This  added  rebuff  further  embittered  him,  not  against 
his  girl-wife  but  against  her  family.  Hattie  was  not 
hostile,  merely  vacillating.  She  had  a  morbid  sensitive¬ 
ness  as  the  wife  of  an  ex-convict,  which  her  uncouth 
and  unsympathetic  brothers  carefully  raked  afresh 
whenever  it  seemed  on  the  point  of  dying  down. 

It  was  not  fear  of  further  imprisonment  that  helped 
Pat  go  straight  after  he  emerged  from  Joliet — it  was 
his  love  for  Hattie  Murphy.  He  had  an  idea  that  he 
could  redeem  his  unsavory  past,  amass  a  competence 
by  hard  work  and  thrift,  provide  a  home  for  her,  and 
thus  give  the  lie  to  the  taunts  and  jeers  of  his  detrac¬ 
tors,  in  her  family  or  out  of  it. 

Accordingly  he  went  immediately  to  work!  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  prison.  He  found  employment  with  Swift  & 
Company  in  the  packing  house,  lugging  carcasses  of 
beef  from  the  abattoir  into  refrigerator  cars. 

“Heavy  graft !”  Patrick  called  it,  for  the  work  was 
ten  hours  a  day  for  a  stipend  of  two  dollars  and  sev¬ 
enty-five  cents.  Not  a  fortune,  to  be  sure.  Yet  he 
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lived  on  it  frugally,  denying  himself  even  a  drink  of 
beer,  banking  his  savings.  For  seven  weeks  he  toiled 
manfully. 

Then  came  a  blow  back.  Some  one  tipped  off  the  firm 
that  Pat  was  an  ex-convict.  He  was  discharged.  He 
asked  why.  The  foreman  bluntly  told  him  the  concern 
didn’t  want  jail-birds  when  plenty  of  honest  men  were 
to  be  had. 

He  strolled  over  to  Hattie’s  home  to  tell  her  of  his 
misfortune  and  that  he  must  change  his  plans.  He 
afterward  regretted  going  there,  for  the  ribald  laughter 
of  one  of  her  brothers,  the  silent  but  cruel  scorn  of  an¬ 
other,  the  shrieks  of  hatred  of  the  third  gave  him  a 
feeling  of  weariness  and  disgust  as  he  slunk  disconso¬ 
lately  away  without  even  seeing  his  wife. 

It  was  not  enough  that  his  employer  had  become  his 
invincible  enemy  and  insisted  on  his  paying  again  for 
what  the  law  and  the  governor  of  Illinois  had  decreed 
he  had  already  paid  in  full.  Sorely  in  need  of  a  cheer¬ 
ing  word,  he  had  been  driven  maliciously  from  his  wife’s 
abode  like  a  cur.  He  was  more  morose  than  when  enter¬ 
ing  the  prison.  He  wandered  aimlessly  toward  the  river. 
Even  here  the  soft  lapping  of  the  Missouri  against  the 
wharves  seemed  like  low,  mocking  jeers. 

His  mood  became  more  doleful.  A  sense  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  things  crept  over  him.  He  was  in  despair  and 
yet  a  strange  sense  of  happiness  mingled  with  it.  The 
river’s  breast  lured  him.  There  was  a  handy  narcotic 
to  cure  all  the  unrest  of  his  sick  soul.  Its  ripples  had  a 
certain  diabolical  beauty,  despite  the  devilish  irony  of 
their  tongues  in  the  low,  mocking  glee  as  he  listened. 

He  turned  away.  He  could  not  surrender  in  cold 
sobriety.  He  was  too  young,  too  surcharged  with  the 
strong  wine  of  life.  But,  drunk,  he  might  appear  to 
have  fallen  into  the  turbid  tributary  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  this  would  somewhat  assuage  grief  of  his  relatives 
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when  hi  a  corpse  would  be  found.  So  Patrick  Crowe 
started  for  his  brother  Steven’s  saloon  on  Fourteenth 
Street,  Omaha. 

He  had  his  wages  in  his  pocket.  He  dolled  up  at  a 
barber  shop,  bathed  and  changed  to  a  neat  blue  flannel 
suit,  had  his  shoes  shined,  and  donned  clean  linen.  If 
he  could  not  live  clean  he  could  die  clean. 

The  world  was  treacherous,  its  people  cowardly.  He 
had  proved  them  cowards  when  the  savage  black  nose  of 
“Betsey,”  his  pistol,  had  menaced  their  lives.  He  had 
watched  them  cringe  and  fawn  and  grovel — the  same 
“honest”  people  who  now  tried  to  kick  away  the  props 
from  beneath  his  resolution  to  abjure  crime. 

So  he  came  to  “The  Old  Homestead,”  as  Steve 
Crowe’s  saloon  was  called.  It  was  a  high  class  place, 
patronized  by  men  whose  standing  raised  them  above 
the  petty  vindictiveness  of  such  folk  as  the  informer  who 
had  spied  out  his  past  and  procured  his  discharge  from 
Swift’s,  or  the  brothers  of  his  wife. 

He  walked  in,  stepped  to  the  bar,  and  took  his  first 
drink  of  liquor  since  the  eventful  evening  of  the  6th 
day  of  March,  1889,  when  he  had  taken  the  peg  of 
brandy  in  Chicago,  ere  going  to  the  pawnbroker’s  to 
redeem  his  diamond. 

He  was  not  superstitious.  He  was  not  cowardly.  He 
was  merely  stoical.  His  mind  was  made  up.  He  had 
been  young,  easily  led,  foolhardy  and  impulsive.  He 
had  tried  to  atone.  It  was  useless.  He  would  simply 
cut  the  thread  of  a  worthless  life  by  a  seeming  accident 
and  do  it  while  the  liquor  helped  to  fire  his  heart  with  a 
more  devilish  willingness  to  drown. 
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“mixed  drinks,”  “sparks,”  AND  J.  MOSES 

Steve  Crowe  was  doing  a  rushing  business.  He  did 
not  at  first  discern  his  brother.  Pat  had  downed  three 
drinks  when  Steve  finally  caught  a  glimpse  of  him. 

“I  thought  you  said  you  was  off  the  stuff?  Why  are 
you  dressed  fit  for  a  funeral  and  with  a  face  like  you’re 
going  to  a  wake?”  asked  Steve. 

“My  job  is  dead,”  said  Pat.  “And  Hattie  and  her 
family  are  pickled  in  their  dislike  for  me.” 

“No  reason  why  you  should  get  pickled,  yerself,”  said 
Steve.  “To  the  divil  wid  ’em  all.  If  it’s  a  job  yer 
wantin’,  git  into  a  jacket  and  apron.  I  need  a  man  to¬ 
night.” 

Pat  hesitated.  Another  man  approached.  He  was 
broad  of  shoulder,  keen  of  eye,  intellectual  yet  kindly. 
He  stuck  out  his  hand.  “Isn’t  this  Pat?”  he  asked 
Steve. 

“Sure,  it’s  Pat,”  said  the  owner  of  The  Old  Home¬ 
stead.  “Meet  United  States  Senator  John  M.  Thurs¬ 
ton,”  said  he  to  his  brother. 

The  genial  Senator  gripped  Pat’s  hand. 

“Your  brother  told  me  of  that  little  racket  in  Chi¬ 
cago,”  said  he,  “and  I  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Illinois 
about  it.  Come  up  and  see  me  at  the  office  some  day.” 

The  speaker  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate  while  Pat 
was  in  Joliet,  defeating  William  Jennings  Bryan.  He 
also  owned  and  edited  the  Omaha  daily  World-Herald. 

“Look  after  the  party  at  the  Senator’s  table,”  quoth 

Steve. 
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Pat  did.  Thurston  introduced  him  to  William  F. 
Cody,  the  “Buffalo  Bill”  of  deathless  memory ;  then  fcoj 
Major  Paddock,  a  frontiersman  and  a  Civil  War  vet¬ 
eran;  then  to  Jim  Stevenson,  owner  of  a  line  of  trans¬ 
continental  stages  before  the  railroad  wiped  them  out; 
next  to  John  A.  Creighton,  who  afterward  died  a  multi¬ 
millionaire  in  Omaha;  and  finally  to  his  colleague, 
United  States  Senator  Manderson. 

After  which,  the  recruit  bartender  couldn’t  have 
stood  another  drink  without  becoming  disgracefully 
groggy.  As  it  was,  the  room  fairly  spun  and  the  bright 
lights  of  The  Old  Homestead  grew  almost  unbearable 
to  his  eyes.  As  he  took  the  empty  glasses  back  to  the 
bar  he  had  to  wipe  them  surreptitiously  on  a  bar  towel. 

It  was  a  tonic.  Thurston  and  his  ilk  were  big-bodied, 
big-hearted  chaps,  who  liked  their  liquor  and  the  con¬ 
viviality  of  Steve’s  place.  They  had  endured  privations 
and  dangers  in  this  new  land,  never  carried  a  chip  on 
their  shoulders,  yet  never  turned  from  an  enemy  or  on 
any  peril. 

Pat  stayed  on.  He  was  a  good  bartender.  He  rigor¬ 
ously  abstained  from  drinking.  His  slender  savings 
grew.  He  made  regular  remittances  to  his  girl-wife. 
She  accepted  them  but  stayed  with  her  own  kin.  Then 
detestable  human  harpies  of  Omaha  slums  exhumed 
Pat’s  ex-convict  designation  and  malicious  gossip  slyly 
spread  through  the  city. 

Pat  was  too  proud  to  expose  his  brother  Steve  to  the 
slander.  He  hopped  to  Lincoln,  secured  a  post  as  night 
bartender  in  the  hotel  of  the  same  name,  and  was  doing 
well  when  some  Omaha  men  interested  in  legislation  came 
in  for  a  drink.  One  exclaimed:  “Well,  if  it  isn’t  Pat 
Crowe.” 

That  was  enough.  Pat  knew  his  shrift  would  be 
short.  He  revolted.  For  once  he  anticipated  his  de¬ 
tractors.  They  didn’t  want  him  to  stay  honest.  He 
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resolved  to  oblige  them  and  fight  no  more.  He  took 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  from  the  till  one 
night,  planted  it  outside,  then  jimmied  the  door  before 
he  retired  to  make  it  look  like  a  burglary.  He  slept 
without  a  qualm. 

Next  day,  he  watched  the  police  examine  the  door 
and  the  detectives  start  to  find  the  marauder.  Five 
days  later  he  resigned,  dug  up  the  plant  and  scooted  to 
Denver. 

Here  he  became  a  bartender  at  the  Nelson  saloon,  a 
palatial  resort,  furnished  in  onyx,  silver,  and  gold. 
The  bar  alone  cost  more  than  eighty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  onyx  it  contained,  aside  from  the  trimmings. 
The  elite  of  the  city  and  many  mining  camps  fre¬ 
quented  it. 

Pat’s  work  was  excellent.  His  new  name  was  John 
Reagan.  He  was  promoted  to  be  night  manager.  One 
evening  he  saw  a  big  chap  moodily  drinking.  Another 
bartender  pointed  to  the  man  and  said:  “Know  him?” 

Pat  shook  his  head. 

“He’s  Brown,  owns  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel  and  a 
new  wife,”  said  the  other  bartender. 

“Why  the  new  wife?”  mused  Pat. 

“He  lost  the  old  one  in  Missouri  Mix-up.  She  liked 
the  Governor’s  son,  it  was  said.  Anyway,  Brown  shot 
him  dead.  Affair  of  honor.  So  he’s  got  a  new  wife  and 
you  ought  to  see  her  diamonds !” 

“Perhaps  I  may  some  day,”  said  John  Reagan. 

Another  man  strolled  in.  He  stopped  and  looked  at 
the  new  night  manager.  “Hello,  Pat!”  said  he.  He, 
too,  was  from  Omaha. 

And  so,  since  fate  seemed  so  fickle,  and  his  alias  was 
then  and  there  exposed  to  the  gossiping  bartender,  John 
Reagan  resigned  his  nice  job  at  Nelson’s  cafe  that  night, 
and  held  a  short  soliloquy  with  Pat  Crowe  in  the  latter’s 
room. 
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“Mr.  Brown  has  a  new  wife  and  she  has  some  nice 
diamonds.”  He  unlocked  his  trunk  and  took  out  two 
“Betseys,”  each  forty-five  caliber  with  short  barrels. 
“I  think,  Mr.  Reagan,  that  you  and  I  will  take  a  little 
prowl  up  to  Mr.  Brown’s  house.” 

Pat  “prowled.”  Brown’s  house  was  on  the  hill.  It 
was  a  nobby  section.  Brown’s  house  was  too  well 
guarded.  So  Pat  promptly  jimmied  the  bathroom  to 
the  next  residence,  sat  down  in  it,  took  off  his  shoes, 
and  waited  a  full  hour.  If  the  noise  of  his  entrance  had 
aroused  any  one,  he  would  have  heard  movements.  If 
no  one  moved  around,  then  they  had  gone  back  to  bed. 

He  found  the  bedroom.  Also  a  nice  box  of  sparks. 
The  man  and  his  wife  woke.  Pat  put  the  gun  on  them 
and  then  retrieved  the  nice  pearl-handled  pistol  the  man 
had  yanked  from  under  his  pillow.  He  slipped  this  in 
his  pocket,  vanished,  retrieved  his  shoes,  caught  a  fast 
night  train,  and  examined  his  loot  after  discarding  the 
case  in  his  berth.  He  had  a  necklace,  some  bracelets, 
rings,  a  watch  with  a  diamond  in  the  case,  and  two  pairs 
of  earrings.  He  kept  on  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

“Nice  little  prison,”  quoth  Pat  Crowe,  as  he  critically 
surveyed  it. 

He  put  up  at  the  best  hotel,  then  the  National.  The 
bar  privilege  was  controlled  by  a  man  who  rejoiced  in 
sparks  in  his  shirt  front.  Pat  learned  the  gentleman’sl 
name — and  almost  fainted.  It  was  Jesus  Moses. 

He  recovered  and  sold  him  the  jewels  which  he  had 
taken  from  their  settings  for  four  thousand  dollars. 
They  were  easily  worth  twelve  thousand  but  Mr.  Moses 
was  a  shrewd  buyer. 

A  sense  of  perverted  ecstasy  again  pervaded  Patrick 
Crowe.  He  hopped  to  Kansas  City.  That  night  he  met 
a  “high-pitch”  gentleman  whose  name  was  Charles  Fra¬ 
ser.  They  strolled  the  sporting  quarter  of  the  town. 
They  opened  wine  for  sirens.  Before  they  left — and 
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the  resort  was  only  a  block  from  the  police  station 
and  another  from  the  river — they  “put  an  arm  over” 
the  painted  Jezebel  who  ran  the  place  and  despoiled 
her  of  a  luscious  cluster  of  sparks. 

They  slipped  down  to  the  river  wharf,  where  they  had 
a  small  skiff.  They  rowed  across  the  Missouri  River 
under  cover  of  darkness  to  the  Harlem  side.  Here  they 
abandoned  their  boat,  and  walked  inland,  making  their 
way  after  separating  from  each  other,  to  Leavenworth. 
Mr.  J.  Moses  was  still  receptive  to  diamonds.  Pat  sold 
their  loot  for  two  thousand  dollars,  gave  Fraser  five 
hundred,  stretched  his  legs  and  remarked  to  himself: 

“It  ain’t  such  a  tough  old  world  after  all!  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  The  best  people  can  have  all  of  it. 
They  want  it.  They  even  wanted  the  little  bit  I  thought 
I  wanted.  They’re  welcome  to  it.  I’ll  never  try  to  play 
the  honest  game  again.  The  cards  are  all  marked  and 
the  dice  are  all  loaded !” 


CHAPTER  XI 

BORN  !  A  GRAND  IDEA  ! 

Unperturbed,  courageously  fanatical,  and  re-enamored 
with  the  shoddy  side  of  life,  Pat  next  set  sail  for  St. 
Paul.  He  found  the  place  unpromising,  kept  on  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  then  to  Baltimore. 

Thanksgiving  was  approaching.  He  noted  a  wealthy 
woman  shopping.  She  wore  gleaming  jewels.  He  dis¬ 
creetly  trailed  her  to  her  abode,  studied  it,  got  his 
weapons  and  a  jimmy,  came  back  after  dark,  and 
prowled  it  successfully.  He  was  out  and  at  the  Calvert 
Street  Railroad  station  and  en  route  to  Washington 
again,  where  he  registered  at  the  old  National  Hotel  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  ere  the  police  alarm  spread  the 
net  for  his  feet. 

He  took  the  gems  from  their  settings  and  stuck  them 
in  a  handkerchief  knotted  at  the  corners,  placing  it  in 
his  hip-pocket  so  as  to  whip  it  out  and  drop  it  if  appre¬ 
hended.  No  one  challenged  his  flight  on  the  Royal  Blue 
Limited  train  to  New  York  City. 

Here  he  sought  and  found  Walter  Adams,  also  a  thief, 
of  whom  he  had  heard  years  before.  Adams  had  a 
unique  way  with  him.  He  would  get  a  job  as  captain 
of  bell-boys  at  some  high-class  hotel  with  his  references, 
which  were  unimpeachable.  This  was  before  the  modern 
lock  on  rooms.  As  captain,  Adams  had  charge  of  keys. 
He  would  take  wax  impressions  of  keys  to  rooms  used 
by  wealthy  patrons.  Then  another  thief  would  enter 
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with  a  duplicate  key,  prowl  the  trunk  with  a  jimmy 
after  locking  the  door  while  the  occupants  were  absent, 
and  slip  out,  unknown  and  unsuspected. 

Pat  put  across  one  very  profitable  job  with  Adams, 
fenced  the  jewels  through  Marne  O’Day,  the  widow  of 
Billy  O’Day,  a  deceased  burglar,  who  lived  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  with  A1  Adams,  Walter’s  brother.  A1  was  a  book¬ 
maker  at  the  race  track,  and  Gloucester  and  Guttenberg 
were  then  in  full  blast. 

Pat  came  back  to  New  York  for  a  little  relaxation. 
Adams  took  him  around  various  “gun  joints”  (saloons 
where  thieves  hung  out),  and  among  other  famous  crim¬ 
inals  Pat  Crowe  met  on  this  trip  was  the  notorious 
“Shang”  Draper,  former  panel-worker,  former  pal  of 
George  Howard,  and  member  of  the  big  mob  which  had 
robbed  the  Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York  and  the 
Northampton  Bank  of  Massachusetts. 

“I  thought  you  was  in  stir  in  Massachusetts,”  said 
Pat. 

“Oh,  the  Pinkies  (Pinkertons)  lugged  me  and  a  pal 
or  two  over  there  to  settle  us  for  that  Northampton 
bank  job,”  said  Shang,  “but  we  squared  it  through 
Billy  Pinkerton  by  giving  up  a  lot  of  bonds,  and  they 
sprung  us.” 

“And  now?” 

“I  hear  you’re  a  box-man,  too,”  said  Shang. 

“I’ve  worked  in  the  West.  Mostly  little  bank  jugs. 
Never  in  New  York  and  I  don’t  want  to,”  said  Pat. 

“Why  not?  I’ve  worked  here  a  long  time,”  said 
Shang. 

“Inspector  Byrnes  is  my  objection,”  said  Pat. 
“Philly  is  a  safer  place.  I’m  going  there.” 

Mr.  Crowe  did,  after  “making  the  rounds”  for  he 
was  not  keen  on  New  York,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  stranger  and  his  hotel  job  had  left  no  visible 
trail.  A1  Adams,  Mame  O’Day  and  Pat  struck  up  a 
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partnership.  Mrs.  O’Day  had  a  sixteen-room  apart¬ 
ment  house  hotel  in  Atlantic  City. 

A1  Adams  kept  on  making  book.  Walter  kept  get¬ 
ting  captain  of  bell-boy  jobs,  Pat  kept  jimmying  trunks, 
and  Mrs.  O’Day  was  always  near  by  to  take  the  sparks. 
They  specialized  in  diamonds.  The  auto  was  as  yet 
unborn  and  diamonds  were  a  sign  of  luxury  at  the  then 
very  popular  seaside  summer  resorts.  But  Byrnes’ 
“dicks”  were  too  plentiful.  So  Crowe  “laid  off”  that 
resort. 

Marne  O’Day’s  husband,  Billy,  was  a  successful  burg¬ 
lar  and  an  associate  of  two  other  men  who  became  fam¬ 
ous  in  American  criminal  annals,  as  will  be  seen  pres¬ 
ently.  These  were  Mosher  and  Douglass.  Billy 
O’Day’s  death  is  a  mystery  and  always  will  be.  He 
went  out  on  a  job.  His  body  was  found  in  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  sewer.  How  he  came  to  get  into  it  and  how  or 
where  he  died  was  never  known,  even  to  his  wife;  but 
she  suspected  foul  play  by  Mosher  and  Douglass. 

The  three  returned  to  Philadelphia  well-heeled  with 
cash  as  a  result  of  their  summer’s  work.  Patrick  Crowe 
frequently  sat  with  robbed  guests  when  their  loss  was* 
made  known.  He  was  merely  a  “student”  on  a  vacation 
and  his  sympathy  and  efforts  to  aid  those  who  were 
mulcted  endeared  him  tto  every  one — especially  the 
ladies ! 

Back  in  Philadelphia,  over  the  morning  coffee  in 
Mrs.  O’Day’s  apartment  one  morning,  the  trio  dis¬ 
cussed  new  campaigns.  In  the  underworld  were  many 
“queens”  who  kept  brothels.  One  of  them  in  particular 
was  a  close  friend  of  Mrs.  O’Day’s.  Crowe  pricked  up 
his  ears  when  the  talk  drifted  to  this  woman  and  her 
wonderful  collection  of  diamonds. 

“Why  not  take  her  into  camp?”  he  asked. 

“No  chance,”  said  A1  Adams.  “She  has  her  own 
gunmen  around  her  joint,  day  or  night.” 
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“There’s  always  a  chance,”  said  Pat,  “if  you  go, 
about  it  right.  For  instance,  why  not  have  Mame  give 
a  party  somewhere  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  in¬ 
vite  this  woman.  She’d  come  alone  to  see  a  friend  and 
come  all  lit  up.  I  know  the  breed.  After  the  party 
breaks  up  and  on  the  way  back,  I’ll  stick  her  up !” 

The  plan  met  with  favor.  A1  Adams  and  Pat  Crowe 
went  to  plan  details.  They  settled  on  a  roadhouse  in 
Germantown,  the  North  Philadelphia  of  this  era.  They 
were  driving  out  to  the  place  in  a  carriage  when  A1 
suddenly  stopped  the  team  and  remarked : 

“Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  Charlie  Ross,  who 
was  kidnaped?” 

“Don’t  remember  it,”  said  Pat.  “Why?” 

“They  kidnaped  him  right  over  there !”  Adams 
pointed  with  his  whip.  On  the  drive  he  continued  to 
narrate  the  story — a  tragic  story  of  an  infamous  and 
unsolved  crime — the  kidnaping  of  a  child  and  the  de 
mand  for  ransom  by  his  abductors. 

“This  boy  was  never  found,”  said  Adams.  His 
father  might  have  got  him  back  again  but  Inspector 
Byrnes  of  New  York  butted  in  and  told  Mr.  Ross  to 
ignore  the  demand  for  the  money  and  he’d  get  the  men 
who  stole  the  lad  and  make  them  reveal  where  he  was 


hidden.”  ,  ,  „  ,  ^ 

“Did  Byrnes  make  good  on  that?”  asked  Pat  Crowe. 

“He  didn’t  but  the  reason  was  this :  After  Billy  O’Day 
was  bumped  off  and  tossed  into  the  sewer,  somewhere, 
Mosher  and  Douglass  grabbed  this  kid.  Then  Byrnes 
butted  in  and  they  were  too  smart  for  him.  They 
didn’t  rise  to  the  bait  of  the  phony  money  package  he 

^  “Their  plan  was  bad,”  said  Patrick  Crowe  thought¬ 
fully.  “That  was  the  weak  point — the  failure  to  make 
sure  the  boy’s  father  would  come  across  with  that 
money — and  not  go  to  the  police ! 
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“Yes,  it  was,”  said  Adams.  “And  with  Byrnes  hot 
after  them,  Mosher  and  Douglass  had  to  start  out 
again  at  their  old  graft,  burglarizing  residents  of 
wealthy  people.  This  time  they  worked  along  the  Long 
Island  shore.  One  night  they  got  into  the  house  of 
Judge  Van  Brunt.  Only  he  and  his  son  were  in  the 
house.  They  heard  the  burglars  and  slip  out.  The 
judge  took  along  an  old-fashioned  double-barreled  shot¬ 
gun.  He  and  his  son  waited  at  the  gate. 

“When  Mosher  and  Douglass  came  out  of  the  window 
with  their  stuff,  the  old  judge  at  the  gate  let  fly  with 
one  barrel  at  one  of  them  and  then  with  the  other 
barrel  at  the  other.  He  killed  them  both.  Mosher 
survived  for  an  hour  and  in  his  dying  admissions  he 
admitted  stealing  Charlie  Ross,  but  expired  before  he 
could  tell  where  the  boy  had  been  taken  or  by  whom.” 

Patrick  Crowe  was  suddenly  smitten  with  the  germ 
of  a  grand  idea.  Cudahy,  the  man  who  had  put  his 
little  butcher  shop  out  of  business  by  cutting  prices 
and  getting  all  the  cash  trade,  had  a  young  son.  What 
a  magnificent  revenge  it  would  be  to  kidnap  him  and 
make  his  frantic  parents  pay  a  ransom — a  ransom  of  a 
million,  or  at  least  a  half  a  million ! 

The  Cudahys  had  the  money.  They  were  millionaires. 
Pat  kept  thinking  on  this  fascinating  idea  for  the 
balance  of  the  day.  He  could  not  always  prowl  on 
underworld  women  or  enter  residences  in  the  night-time 
without  sooner  or  later  incurring  another  arrest  and 
prison  term.  During  this  summer  of  1892  he  had  been 
very  lucky  pilfering  guests  at  seaside  resorts. 

This  first  germ  of  a  plan  for  kidnaping  Cudahy’s 
son,  beginning  then  and  there  in  Philadelphia,  fascinated 
him.  One  such  job  and  he  would  be  in  possession  of  a 
fortune.  Afterward  he  could  migrate  to  any  part  of 
the  world  his  fancy  chose  and  live  like  a  king. 

Pat  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  when  a  sudden  illness 
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of  the  woman  they  intended  to  rob  made  useless  all  plans 
for  the  party  to  which  she  was  to  be  lured  and  stuck 
up.  He  bade  A1  Adams  and  Mame  O’Day  farewell, 
resolved  to  return  to  Omaha  to  work  out  this  germ  of 
the  grandest  idea  of  all. 

His  plans  must  not  fail.  His  accomplices,  if  any, 
must  be  as  unscrupulous  as  himself  and  with  nerve 
for  any  situation  which  might  arise.  Their  object,  of 
course,  would  be  a  share  in  the  spoils.  So  was  his 
own  in  part.  Once  he  had  mulcted  Cudahy  of  a  huge 
sum  of  cash,  perhaps  the  panther  of  hatred  unutterable 
which  still  stalked  back  and  forth  in  his  heart  would 
have  its  ravenous  hunger  completely  appeased. 
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Being  in  plentiful  funds,  Pat  Crowe  left  Philadelphia 
for  St.  Louis  where  he  stayed  a  short  time  and  then 
drifted  down  to  New  Orleans  during  the  winter.  He 
put  up  at  the  old  St.  Charles  Hotel,  then  in  its  heyday. 
Winter  racing  attracted  a  large  number  of  tourists  from 
the  North  and  as  yet  neither  California  nor  Florida 
were  serious  rivals  of  the  city  on  the  Mississippi  delta. 

Pat  mingled  with  the  bohemian  element,  bookmakers, 
actors,  owners  of  thoroughbred  horses,  gamblers,  and 
touts,  with  fine  impartiality.  His  youth,  his  money,  his 
carefree  air  and  his  plausible  manners  won  him  many 
friends.  Of  course,  he  was  under  an  alias  and  no  one 
dreamed  that  he  was  either  a  former  inmate  of  Joilet 
or  a  criminal  by  choice  since  leaving  that  prison. 

Robert  Dowling,  then  a  celebrated  actor,  was  playing 
an  engagement  of  “The  Gladiator,”  a  Roman  drama, 
in  New  Orleans,  and  Pat  met  him  and  several  members 
of  the  company,  among  them  a  very  attractive  girl 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  girl  and  he  became  fast 
friends.  They  attended  races  together  and  Pat  one 
day  allowed  her  to  select  horses  for  his  wagers. 

She  picked  five  winners  in  succession  and  then  selected 
a  horse  named  Texas  Star  for  the  last  race  of  the 
day.  This  was  a  long  shot,  but  the  girl  said  she 
felt  he  would  win,  so  Pat  wagered  forty  dollars  on  this 
horse  at  the  absurd  odds  of  forty  to  one.  The  horse 
won.  Pat  generously  divided  the  sixteen  hundred  dol- 
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lars  which  a  morose  bookmaker  handed  to  him  with  his 
fair  companion,  bought  her  a  diamond  as  a  souvenir  of 
their  acquaintance,  and  left  for  Omaha,  .where  hisi 
brother  Steve  wanted  to  open  another  saloon  in  the 
building  just  erected  by  E.  Rosewater,  owner  of  the 
Omaha  Daily  Bee. 

When  the  new  place  had  been  established,  Pat  made 
his  second  trip  to  Denver.  He  was  again  on  the  prowl 
for  diamonds,  although  the  kidnaping  idea  was  slowly 
germinating  in  his  mind.  The  second  Denver  trip 
had  a  definite  object,  arising  in  a  curious  way.  One 
day  a  man  come  into  Steve’s  Old  Homestead  saloon, 
where  Pat  was  doing  temporary  duty  as  a  bartender. 
He  asked  Pat  to  care  for  a  package  for  him  until  he 
returned.  The  package  was  small  but  heavy. 

Pat  looked  at  it  thoughtfully  and  when  the  owner 
returned  he  recognized  in  him  a  man  who  had  been 
convicted  for  forging  internal  revenue  stamps  for  a 
brewery  concern  in  the  Middle  West.  This  chap  was 
Charles  Moretskie.  Through  political  pull  his  term 
had  been  limited  to  two  years  in  prison.  Pat  knew 
that  Moretskie  was  a  good  engraver,  since  the  counter¬ 
feited  revenue  stamps  had  been  detected  only  after  they 
had  been  in  use  for  a  long  time  and  then  largely  by 
accident. 

When  Moretskie  asked  for  his  package  from  Pat  and 
received  it,  the  latter  knew  that  Moretskie  had  other 
plates  in  it,  intended  for  some  new  and  nefarious  scheme. 
He  chatted  with  the  fellow  after  a  drink  or  two  and 
Moretskie  admitted  that  he  was  about  to  engage  ini 
counterfeiting  United  States  currency. 

“You’re  on  a  live  wire,  but  look  out  that  you  don’t 
get  burned,”  said  Pat. 

Moretskie  laughed. 

“They  won’t  get  me  this  time,”  he  boasted.  “I’m 
going  out  to  Denver  to  perfect  my  plates  and  earn  some 
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money.  Then  I’m  going  to  Japan  to  get  the  paper  for 
the  bills.  The  Japs  can  make  paper  exactly  like  the 
government  uses.  Then  I’m  going  to  Canada  to  print 
the  bills.  I’m  short  of  money. 

“I  need  a  geometric  lathe  and  a  ruling  machine.  Can’t 
imitate  the  scroll  work  on  the  bills  without  using  the 
same  machines  the  government  uses.  Then  it  won’t 
be  an  imitation — it’ll  be  the  real  thing !” 

The  two  held  other  conferences.  As  a  result,  Pat 
decided  to  throw  in  with  Moretskie.  The  chap  was 
clever,  he  had  done  time,  he  was  right  in  criminal  par¬ 
lance.  While  he  had  the  same  astonishing  vanity  of 
all  criminals,  yet  Moretskie  was  not  without  a  certain 
practicality.  He  had  secured  a  position  in  Denver  as 
engraver  with  the  Elgin  Engraving  Company  of  that 
city,  then  located  at  Sixteenth  and  Arapahoe,  under 
the  name  of  Charles  Moore. 

So  Pat  decided  to  go  to  the  same  city  a  bit  later 
to  perhaps  do  a  prowl  or  two  if  risks  were  not  too 
great  and  to  be  near  Moretskie,  while  financing  details 
of  the  counterfeiting.  Meantime,  Moretskie  was  to 
go  ahead  in  his  spare  time  with  his  plates  as  far  as  he 
could  until  they  needed  the  geometric  lathe  to  complete 
them. 

Moretskie  also  inflamed  Pat’s  imagination  by  a  des¬ 
cription  of  the  diamonds  possessed  and  worn  frequently 
by  Mrs.  Dr.  Bucktell,  a  daughter  of  P.  T.  Barnum,  the 
great  showman,  then  married  to  a  physician  and  living 
in  Denver.  Among  them  was  a  “stomacher”  worth  at 
least  forty  thousand  dollars  in  any  fence  in  the  country, 
which  Barnum  had  given  his  daughter,  besides  numer¬ 
ous  other  costly  and  resplendent  rings,  brooches,  brace¬ 
lets,  and  necklaces,  a  solid  gold  dinner  set,  and  so  on — 
a  half  million  in  value,  all  told.  Mrs.  Bucktell  appeared 
at  fashionable  soirees  attired  like  an  Oriental  rajah 
with  these  magnificent  diamonds. 
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So  the  two  men  planned  to  rob  this  woman  and  with 
the  proceeds  of  this  loot  procure  the  machinery  for 
counterfeiting  United  States  currency  in  Canada,  after 
getting  the  paper  made  in  Japan.  They  needed  expert 
chemists  to  make  inks  of  like  consistency  to  those  which 
the  government  also  used  in  making  paper  money. 

A  haii^brained  scheme,  as  people  who  lead  ordinary 
and  honest  lives  would  certainly  say.  That  is  the  point. 
Criminals  are  always  crack-brained  and  no  project  ap¬ 
pears  to  them  too  ambitious. 

When  Pat  arrived,  Moretskie,  or  Moore,  was  de¬ 
murely  working  for  the  Elgin  firm.  His  pal  prowled 
but  no  chance  presented  itself  for  grabbing  the  Bucktell 
jewels.  Pat  grew  restless.  Lack  of  action  and  sight  of 
diamonds  in  jewelers’  showcases  or  windows  made  him 
downright  feverish. 

So  one  day,  after  cautiously  examining  the  lay  of  the 
land,  he  pinned  his  vest  all  around  to  the  waistband  of 
his  trousers  at  the  lower  edge,  and,  about  dusk,  walked 
into  the  Chapin  jewelry  store,  far  uptown  on  Seven¬ 
teenth  Street  in  Denver,  not  far  away  from  the  St. 
James  Hotel.  The  porter  was  just  putting  away  some 
of  the  trays  in  the  safe  when  Pat  walked  in. 

Two  Betseys  were  in  his  hip-pockets.  He  was  fash¬ 
ionably  garbed,  carried  a  cane,  wore  his  overcoat  open. 
His  coat  was  unbuttoned  revealing  a  handsome  diamond 
stud.  He  also  wore  a  fine  diamond  ring  and  radiated 
prosperity.  On  his  bland  face  was  no  hint  of  guile. 

“I  want  to  look  at  a  diamond  ring  for  a  present  to 
a  friend,”  he  announced.  “Not  too  costly  a  stone,  some¬ 
thing  worth  between  three  and  five  hundred  dollars,” 

Jeweler  Chapin  obligingly  began  setting  out  trays. 
Pat  finally  picked  one  stone  and  scrutinized  it  closely. 

“This  is  about  what  I  want,”  said  he,  “but,  if  I’m 
not  mistaken,  there’s  a  flaw  in  it.”  With  the  words 
he  handed  it  to  Chapin,  who  picked  it  up  with  an  air  of 
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surprise  and  chagrin,  turning  half  way  around  to  ex¬ 
amine  it  by  the  lamp  and  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying 
glass.  The  porter  was  busy  at  the  safe  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room. 

Instantly  Pat  Crowe  seized  two  trays  full  of  rings 
each  worth  from  three  to  five  hundred  dollars,  thrust 
them  inside  his  open  vest,  and  ran  through  the  side 
door  into  a  small  alley,  which  led  to  a  larger  alley, 
which  in  turn  also  led  to  a  street  not  too  light.  He 
ran  with  the  effortless  ease  he  had  acquired  while  a 
farm  boy  in  Iowa. 

He  was  not  overtaken.  He  ditched  the  trays,  con¬ 
cealed  the  rings  in  a  compact  package,  and  pointed 
for  Moretskie’s  or  Moore’s  boarding  house. 

“Go  down  to  the  Union  Depot  for  me,”  said  he  to 
his  confederate,  “and  see  if  John  Law  is  around  there 
before  the  east-bound  flyer  leaves.” 

Moretskie  did.  The  place  was  swarming  with  de¬ 
tectives.  He  went  back  and  told  Crowe  the  danger. 
Crowe  went  up  to  the  east  end  of  the  depot  a  discreet 
distance  and  Moretskie  returned  to  his  boarding  house 
shivering.  Crowe  tried  to  grab  the  front  end  of  the 
departing  flyer.  He  was  tossed  thirty  feet  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  from  the  speedy  train  and  badly  bruised. 

He  returned  to  Moretskie’s  boarding  house,  routed 
him  out,  and  got  him  to  hire  a  livery  rig.  His  accom¬ 
plice  drove  him  to  Sand  Creek,  the  large  freight  yard,  a 
few  miles  from  Denver.  Crowe  gave  him  fifty  dollars 
and  a  costly  ring.  Moretskie  took  the  rig  back  to  ita 
owner  and  paid  for  it. 

Pat  made  a  freight  leaving  Sand  Creek.  He  pried 
the  diamonds  from  their  settings  and  planted  the  empty 
rings  ere  the  freight  reached  Brighton,  its  first  stop, 
some  forty  miles  to  the  east.  Here  he  went  to  a  hotel 
and  took  the  next  fast  train  back  to  Omaha. 

Here  he  disposed  of  the  two  trays  of  diamonds  to  old 
Joe  Sonnenberg,  whose  pawnshop  was  then  between 
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Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  streets,  Omaha,  for  thirty- 
eight  hundred  dollars  and  no  questions  asked. 

Pat  rested  after  his  labors.  Gentlemen  crooks  gen¬ 
erally  do.  He  had  a  few  drinks  and  then  strolled  over 
to  the  ‘‘Home  Diamond,”  a  celebrated  gambling  house 
run  by  the  “Big  Four,”  White,  Bibbins,  Kennedy,  and 
Morrison,  for  Omaha  was  wide  open  at  this  time.  The 
wheel  was  lucky  to  Pat. 

He  won  four  thousand  dollars  more,  for  it  was  a  no 
limit  place,  and  then  crossed  over  to  Foley’s  gambling 
house  on  another  street,  to  try  his  luck  again.  He  lost 
the  four  thousand,  the  thirty-eight  hundred  and  was 
given  the  usual  stake  of  five  dollars  for  coffee  money 
when  he  left,  dead  broke,  save  for  his  diamond  stud  and 
ring.  Next  day  he  sold  the  stud  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  packed  his  grip  and  started  back  to  Denver 
on  the  first  train,  determined  to  try  again  for  the  Buck- 
tell  diamonds,  gold  dinner  set,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

He  went  from  the  train  directly  to  the  boarding  house 
where  Moretskie  still  lived.  It  was  run  by  an  ex-sailor 
and  his  wife.  His  accomplice  in  the  counterfeiting  plans 
seemed  ill  at  ease. 

“The  guy  that  runs  this  joint  and  his  wife  are  both 
suspicious  of  you,”  said  he  to  Crowe.  “They  saw  you 
here  the  night  of  the  Chapin  robbery.  Better  not  stay 
here  to-night  as  they  may  tip  off  the  bulls.” 

“I’ve  got  another  boarding  house  picked,”  said  Pat. 
“I  never  stay  -with  a  pal.  See  you  to-morrow.” 

He  procured  his  grip,  walked  to  the  boarding  house 
he  had  selected,  and  was  just  entering  the  gate,  when  he 
heard  a  command  ring  out  behind  him : 

“Put  up  your  hands !” 

He  turned.  A  diminutive  man  had  the  gun  on  him  and 
was  also  flipping  back  the  lapel  of  his  coat  to  show  a 
detective’s  shield.  That  gun  looked  to  Patrick  Crowe 
as  long  as  the  stretch  he  had  done  in  Joilet  and  he 
knew  he  had  been  betrayed — by  Moretskie! 
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“What’s  the  matter?”  mildly  asked  the  bandit,  after 
he  had  dropped  his  grip  and  elevated  his  hands.  “I’ve 
done  nothing.  This  must  be  a  mistake!” 

“No  mistake,  Pat,”  said  Detective  Reno,  one  of  the 
smallest  men  ever  on  the  Denver  police  force.  “If  you 
try  to  lower  your  hands  I’ll  blow  you  to  kingdom  come. 
I’ve  got  you — right !” 

“Oh,  all  right,  officer.  But,  at  least,  let  me  pick  up 
my  grip,”  said  Crowe,  thinking  of  the  two  redoubtable 
Betseys  in  his  hip-pocket. 

“Not  on  your  life,”  replied  his  captor.  “I’ll  get  that 
grip.  Come  on  out  of  that  gate  and  be  damned  quick 
about  it.” 

Crowe  complied.  Reno  was  a  bull  who  had  a  record. 
He  had  first  been  a  Pinkerton  detective,  then  he  had 
acquired  fame  by  pursuing  the  notorious  “Black  Jack” 
gang  of  train  holdup  men  and  all-around  bandits  in  New 
Mexico,  where  he  had  rounded  them  up  and  several  of 
them  were  hanged.  Detective  Reno  picked  up  the  bag 
with  one  hand,  with  the  other  still  menacing  Pat  with 
the  big  forty-five  caliber  revolver.  Reno’s  maneuvers 
gave  Pat  no  chance  at  all  to  draw  either  of  the  short- 
barreled  forty-five  caliber  pistols  he  had  in  each  hip- 
pocket. 

“March  into  that  drug  store  down  yonder,  after  you 
turn  round,”  directed  Reno.  “Keep  your  hands  up.  If 
you  try  to  lower  them,  I’ll  kill  you !” 
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Crowe  again  complied.  Reno  was  a  man  of  his  word. 
After  he  left  the  Denver  force  (following  this  episode) 
Reno  cleaned  up  the  Colorado  Southern  Railroad 
thieves,  both  trainmen  and  others,  being  without  fear, 
brainy,  and  a  dead-shot.  He  fought  a  score  of  duels 
and  almost  as  many  men  fell  victims  to  his  uncanny 
marksmanship. 

Pat  had  never  met  him  before,  but  he  knew  the  little 
copper  meant  business  and  walked  meekly  to  the  store. 
Three  men  were  inside  it,  one  a  large  man,  all  civilians. 
Reno  here  transferred  himself  to  the  front  of  his 
prisoner,  still  covering  him  with  his  own  revolver  and 
directed  the  big  man  to  search  Crowe.  The  two  Betseys 
were  fished  from  his  pockets. 

“Get  into  that  chair,”  directed  Reno,  “and  keep  your 
hands  up.”  He  gave  his  gun  to  the  big  man,  bidding 
him  keep  the  prisoner  covered,  and  to  shoot  him  if  he 
tried  to  get  out  of  the  chair.  Then  Reno  went  outside 
to  call  the  patrol  wagon. 

When  he  had  left,  the  big  man  wabbled  the  gun,  mean¬ 
while  cursing  the  prisoner. 

“Be  careful,”  said  Pat.  “That  thing  may  go  off  and 
kill  me.” 

“You  ought  to  be  killed,”  swore  the  big  fellow. 
“You’re  one  of  these  blankety-blank  highwaymen.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Crowe.  “I  see  you’re  a  clair¬ 
voyant.” 

“A  what?”  roared  the  big  man. 

“Oh,  you  know  the  past,  present,  and  future.  You 
never  saw  me  in  your  life  before.  You  don’t  know  my 
name,  my  residence,  or  my  business.  You’re  just  a  big 
bag  of  wind,  trying  to  look  important.  And  you’re  a 
murderer  at  heart !” 

Reno  reentered.  He  took  the  gun  away  from  the 
fuming  big  fellow.  The  patrol  wagon  clanged.  Pat 
was  manacled  and  taken  to  police  headquarters  with  his 
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grip.  Reno  turned  him  over  to  old  Sam  Howe,  then 
chief  of  detectives,  and  Howe  started  to  put  Crowe  over 
the  jumps. 

“You’re  the  bird  that  robbed  Chapin,  eh?”  he  began. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking  about,”  said 
Crowe.  “Who’s  Chapin  ?” 

“As  if  you  didn’t  know,”  sneered  Howe.  “Why, 
you’re  wearing  one  of  his  diamond  rings,  on  your  hand, 
right  now.” 

“You  are  mistaken,  chief,”  said  Crowe,  so  confi¬ 
dently  the  old  detective  frowned.  “I’ve  never  been  in 
Denver  before  to-day.  Just  got  in.  As  for  this  dia¬ 
mond,  it’s  the  only  one  I  ever  owned  in  all  my  life.  I 
bought  it  in  Omaha  with  hard-earned  money  and  can 
prove  it.” 

“We’ll  see  about  that!”  growled  Howe. 

“Indeed,  and  we  will,”  said  Crowe.  “Of  course,  if 
you  men  have  a  robbery  on  your  hands — a  diamond 
robbery — any  stranger  wearing  a  diamond  is  under 
suspicion.  But,  I  told  the  officer  who  arrested  me,  this 
is  all  a  mistake.  If  the  man  who  is  robbed  is  honest, 
he’ll  never  identify  either  me  or  my  diamond.  He 
can’t  identify  my  diamond  because  he  never  saw  it 
before.  He  can’t  identify  me  for  I  never  robbed  him.” 

“Y-e-a-h!”  sneered  Howe.  “But  what  were  you  do¬ 
ing  with  these  two  guns  in  your  pockets  ?” 

“Why,  I  was  going  to  take  a  train  for  Crede  in  a  day 
or  two.  You  know  the  camp.  Everybody  wears  a  gun 
in  it  if  not  two  of  them.  Why  should  I  go  into  Crede 
without  being  armed?  Ain’t  it  full  of  stick-up  men?” 
blandly  returned  the  prisoner.  “Would  you  go  there 
if  you  was  me  without  a  gun  on  each  hip?” 

Reno  had  meanwhile  gone  after  Chapin.  Crowe 
wasn’t  worrying.  He  did  not  think  that  the  police 
would  bring  Moretskie  or  Moore,  as  he  was  known,  to 
identify  him;  for  to  do  that  would  be  to  reveal  that 
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Moore  was  working  for  the  Elgin  Engraving  Company 
under  an  alias,  as  well  as  to  disclose  a  police  stool 
pigeon — which  is  not  esteemed  good  police  business. 
Besides,  Moretskie  would  hardly  dare  identify  Crowe 
to  his  face,  no  matter  if  he  had  turned  informer  behind 
his  back  to  secure  the  two  hundred  dollars  reward  offered 
by  the  Jewelers’  Protective  Association. 

None  of  the  Pinkertons  in  Denver  or  other  cities 
had  any  line  on  Pat.  And  as  for  Chapin,  Crowe  had 
his  own  private  reasons  for  his  cool  statement  that  the 
robbed  merchant  would  not  identify  him. 

Crowe  had  taken  precautions  to  see  that  Chapin  did 
not  do  that  before  he  had  robbed  him.  He  had  grown 
a  mustache,  which,  like  his  hair,  was  sandy.  Before 
robbing  Chapin  he  had  blackened  his  mustache  and 
hair.  After  robbing  him  he  had  shaved  off  his  mustache 
and  washed  his  hair  until  it  was  its  natural  hue.  The 
diamond  ring  was  not  like  those  which  Chapin  had  lost 
and  Chapin  was  an  honest  man  as  surely  as  Pat  was 
dishonest. 

Howe  did  not  relish  Crowe’s  self-reliant  although  res¬ 
pectful  replies.  Reno  had  arrested  the  prisoner  on  a 
tip,  just  as  Crowe  had  quickly  surmised  when  the 
diminutive  detective  appeared.  Moretskie  had  betrayed 
Crowe,  partly  through  fear  that  the  use  of  the  livery 
rig  might  be  discovered,  but  the  would-be  counterfeiter 
was  clever  enough  to  only  state  that  Crowe,  the  man 
who  had  shot  up  the  Chicago  police  officers  and  done 
time  in  Joliet,  was  in  town.  Moretskie  claimed  to  have 
seen  Crowe  in  his  brother’s  saloon  in  Omaha,  nothing 
more. 

So  Chief  of  Detectives  Howe  was  in  a  quandary. 
When  Reno  brought  Chapin  to  police  headquarters, 
Crowe’s  confidence  grew.  Chapin  examined  the  ring 
with  great  care.  He  said:  “That  is  not  from  my 
stock.”  He  also  said  that  Crowe  bore  little  resemblance 
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to  the  man  who  had  robbed  him,  and  mentioned  the 
difference  in  color  of  hair  and  the  mustache. 

The  prisoner  sent  for  his  brother  Steve,  who  came  on 
from  Omaha.  Matt  Walters,  a  former  police  officer, 
who  had  retired  and  conducted  the  bar  of  the  St.  James 
Hotel  not  far  from  Chapin’s  store  (as  already  told) 
was  a  professional  bondsman.  Steve  Crowe  retained 
Attorney  Dellue  to  defend  his  brother.  The  lawyer 
introduced  Steve  to  Matt  Walters.  It  only  cost  about 
five  hundred  dollars  to  pay  the  attorney  his  retainer  and 
Walters!  a  bonus  for  going  on  Pat’s  bond  for  forty-five 
hundred  dollars,  as  the  police  had  nothing  on  him.  Pat 
demanded  his  ring..  He  got  it.  He  pawned  it  and  thus 
had  funds  when  bailed. 

Once  free,  Pat  prowled  around  looking  for  Moretskie. 
He  was  quite  discreet  about  it.  Moretskie  was  more 
discreet.  When  he  heard  Crowe  was  out  on  bail,  he 
became  suddenly  ill  and  took  to  his  bed.  When  Pat 
jumped  bail  and  flitted  back  to  the  East,  Moretskie  re¬ 
covered  and  went  back  to  his  work  for  the  Elgin 
company. 
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This  second  fall  barred  Pat’s  plans  for  the  prowl  for 
the  Bucktell  jewels  in  Denver  for  the  time  being  and 
also  tumbled  down  the  house  of  cards  regarding  counter¬ 
feiting  United  States  money  with  Moretskie.  Pat  made 
up  his  mind  to  give  Moretskie  a  lesson  that  he  would  not 
soon  forget  and  also  get  the  Bucktell  loot  in  the 
future  but  the  time  was  not  opportune.  He  must  first 
square  Matt  Walters  by  sending  him  the  cash  for  the 
forfeited  bail  bond. 

He  resolved  to  lay  off  for  a  few  weeks  and  also  to 
visit  his  father,  at  his  boyhood  home  at  Vail,  in  Craw¬ 
ford  County.  This  was  not  far  from  Omaha  and  was 
on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  river.  Pat  went  to  Vail,  but 
found  his  father  was  in  Chicago  on  business.  So  he 
dropped  down  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  brother,  John  Crowe, 
who  had  a  saloon  and  a  grocery  store  in  Council  Bluffs. 

John  was  married  and  his  wife  would  not  live  in  a 
building  where  liquor  was  sold,  so  the  two  establish¬ 
ments  were  separate  ones.  The  saloon  was  near  the 
Council  Bluffs’  end  of  the  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
River  to  Omaha  and  the  parties  driving  out  used  to 
stop  there  to  water  their  horses  and  have  a  glass  of 
beer  in  a  typical  garden  which  was  inclosed  by  a  high 

board  fence.  .  ..  ,  ... 

Pat  visited  John  at  the  saloon  and  strolled  out  into 

the  garden.  During  the  evening  he  met  some  people. 
He  had  a  few  drinks  of  beer  with  a  railroad  man  who 
knew  him  and  this  chap  introduced  him  to  two  others, 
Billy  Baker,  alias  Billy  Kane,  and  Dick  Harvey. 
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“So  you’re  Pat  Crowe,  eh?”  said  Baker.  “I’ve  heard 
of  you.” 

They  talked  and  Baker  happened  to  mention  Joliet. 
Pat  pricked  up  his  ears.  He  asked  what  Baker  knew 
about  that  prison  and  Baker  said  (knowing  Pat’s  real 
name  and  record)  that  he  also  had  been  there. 

“Who  was  the  warden  when  you  were  there?”  asked 
Pat  suspiciously. 

“Warden  Dement,”  said  Kane  promptly. 

“That  was  before  my  time,”  said  Pat. 

“I  know  that  pogie  from  top  to  bottom,”  said 
Kane. 

Pat  prodded  him  with  more  questions  about  inmates, 
the  prison  inside,  and  various  keepers,  all  of  which 
Kane  answered  readily,  showing  that  he  had  been  actu¬ 
ally  a  convict.  They  had  another  glass  of  beer  and 
then  Kane  unfolded  a  story  of  his  own  incarceration. 

He  had  been  working  before  his  arrest  and  convic¬ 
tion  in  Illinois  with  some  box  men,  and  his  companions 
had  been  Jimmy  Moore  and  “Old  Jimmy”  Carroll, 
the  latter  from  Peoria  and  well  known  among  the 
underworld  fraternity  as  a  very  skillful  mechanic.  Pat 
learned  during  this  chat  that  Kane  was  also  a  mechanic, 
-as  well  as  handy  with  a  gun  as  “lookout”  man  during  a 
job. 

“What  have  you  been  doing  since  you  left  Joilet?” 
asked  Pat. 

“I  had  a  good  graft,  but  it’s  all  off  with  that  now,” 
said  Kane. 

“What  was  it?”  asked  Pat. 

“Stealing  hogs,”  said  Kane. 

Then  he  told  the  story.  The  railroad  man  who  had 
introduced  Pat  to  Kane — or  Baker — vouched  for  the 
truth  of  it,  in  substance,  as  follows : 

Kane,  Dick  Harvey,  and  another  man  named  Dan 
Haley — whom  Crowe  afterward  met  and  knew  quite 
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well — arranged  with  some  venal  freight  trainmen  a 
rather  unique  form  of  theft  from  moving  trains.  These 
freight  train  crews  worked  on  stock  trains  which  carried 
live  hogs  on  fast  freight  schedule  from  Nebraska  and 
Iowa  points  to  the  new  stockyards  at  Chicago,  where 
the  hogs  were  killed  and  packed  for  shipment  to  Eastern 
markets,  the  same  as  in  South  Omaha. 

Between  Clinton,  Iowa,  a  division  point  where  the 
train  and  engine  crews  were  changed,  these  trains  ran 
without  a  stop  to  west  Chicago,  save  to  take  on  water 
for  the  locomotive.  But  there  was  one  bad  hill  in  the 
road  where  the  freight  train  was  cut  in  two  parts  owing 
to  the  steep  grade.  The  engine  hauled  the  first  half 
of  it  to  the  top  of  this  grade,  backed  it  on  a  siding, 
then  came  back  and  hauled  up  the  second  half,  leaving 
it  on  the  main  line ;  then  pulled  the  first  half  out  on  the 
main  line,  backed  it  up,  recoupled  and  went  on  to  the 
train’s  destination. 

After  procuring  forged  car-seal  stamps,  the  crew 
and  the  thieves  would  go  to  each  of  the  double-deck 
hog  cars  in  the  half  train  waiting  on  this  hill.  They 
would  break  the  seals  to  each  car,  run  out  a  few  pigs, 
then  reseal  the  car.  They  did  this  to  several  cars, 
until  the  engine  returned  to  pull  these  cars  up  the  hill 
and  afterward  took  the  live  stock  across  country  to 
another  point,  where  the  hogs  were  sold. 

For  a  long  time  this  sort  of  thieving  went  on  un¬ 
detected.  Then  the  constant  bickering  and  disagree¬ 
ments  over  the  weight  of  the  hogs  received  and  their 
weight  when  shipped — to  say  nothing  of  their  number- 
created  such  a  rumpus  that  the  railroad  company  put 
detectives  on  the  case,  and  one  of  the  trainmen  squealed. 
The  thieves  fled. 

So  Kane  and  Haley,  both  in  John  Crowe’s  beer 
garden  that  night,  were  in  the  same  fix  as  Pat  Crowe. 
They  were  barred  from  stealing  more  hogs  and  looking 
for  pastures  new  and  green. 
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When  Pat  was  thoroughly  satisfied  that  they  were 
thieves  and  not  disguised  detectives,  he  said: 

“I  know  a  good  box  which  can  be  cracked  easily. 
If  you  boys  want  to  come  along,  I’ll  take  you  to  it.” 

Haley  demurred.  He  said  he  had  work  in  view  near 
Minneapolis  and  that  night  he  went  east.  Kane,  how¬ 
ever,  was  quite  willing.  So  Pat  Crowe  and  his  new 
partner  armed  themselves,  procured  some  drills  and 
juice,  and  long  before  daylight  were  speeding  north  to 
Denison,  the  county  seat  of  Crawford  County,  not  far 
from  Vail,  where  Pat  was  born. 

En  route ,  Pat  unfolded  the  plan.  Denison  was  a 
shipping  point  for  considerable  live  stock.  It  was  also 
now  1893  and  the  World’s  Fair  was  in  full  blast  at 
Chicago.  Many  people  flocked  to  Denison,  a  main  line 
railway  station,  from  surrounding  villages  and  farms 
and  entrained  for  the  “Columbian  Exposition”  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  advance  in  science,  art,  agriculture  and  manu¬ 
facturing. 

“The  station  agent  only  remits  the  money  he  takes 
in  for  freight  and  passenger  traffic  once  each  month,” 
said  Pat.  “It  is  near  the  end  of  the  month.  This  rail¬ 
road  money  is  all  in  an  old  box  in  the  depot.  The 
station  agent’s  son  is  the  night  operator.  We’ll  stick 
him  up,  blow  the  box  and  skip  with  the  swag.” 

“Fine !”  beamed  Kane.  “We’ll  blow  the  old  peter  to 
shreds !” 

They  reached  Denison  early  in  the  morning,  before 
daylight.  They  slept  that  day.  There  were  no  auto¬ 
matic  block  system  signals  in  those  days,  and  when  a 
certain  fast  train  reached  Denison  but  did  not  stop 
there,  as  Pat  explained  to  Kane,  the  night  operator  had 
to  come  out  of  the  station,  wave  a  lantern  signifying 
that  the  train  had  the  right  of  way  and  the  train  flashed 
past. 

Nightfall  came.  The  two  men  procured  some- food  at 
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a  restaurant  remote  from  the  railway.  Then  Pat  ex¬ 
plained.  to  Kane  that  Kane  should  go  to  the  station 
some  time  before  this  train  was  due  to  arrive  and  look 
over  the  place,  to  be  sure  they  would  find  the  operator 
alone. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  yourself?”  asked  Kane. 

“Because  this  young  chap  would  know  me,”  explained 
Pat.  “I’ve  known  him  for  years.  Just  walk  past  the 
operator’s  window,  glance  inside  and  keep  straight  up 
along  the  platform,  and  I’ll  be  waiting  for  you  with  the 
Betseys,  the  tools  and  the  juice  in  the  cornfield.  Don’t 
take  a  gat  with  you.  Then,  if  you  should  be  grabbed, 
they’ve  got  nothing  on  you  to  make  a  charge  to  hold 

you.”  .  ,. 

Kane  agreed  and  stole  forth  to  make  the  inspection. 

He  walked  past  the  window.  The  operator  was  sitting 
in  his  office,  his  telegraph  instruments  clicking.  His 
feet  were  stretched  out  on  a  chair.  Kane  saw  that 
there  was  no  one  with  him  and  no  one  around  the 
station. 

Pat’s  plan  had  worked  to  perfection  save  m  one 
slight  detail.  When  Kane  looked  in  at  the  operator, 
the  operator  also  looked  out  at  him.  That  was  all. 
Kane  kept  on  to  the  rendezvous  in  the  cornfield.  Pat 

was  there.  . 

They  waited  for  two  hours.  Then  the  far-off  hoot 

of  the  eastbound  flyer  showed  that  the  time  was  at 
hand  for  the  robbery.  With  faces  draped  with  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  and  wearing  their  coats  inside  out  and  with 
dirt  from  the  soil  smeared  in  their  hair  and  over  their 
foreheads,  the  two  desperadoes  skulked  through  the 
night  to  a  point  where  they  could  command  a  view  of 

the  depot.  3  ...  ,. 

The  unsuspecting  night  operator  appeared  with  his 

lantern.  He  gave  the  oncoming  tram  the  high-bail. 
“Come  on”  said  Pat  Crowe  to  his  new  pal. 
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“in  the  clear!” 

During  their  wait  in  the  cornfield,  the  mysterious  hunch 
that  all  might  not  be  well  again  crept  over  Pat  Crowe. 
He  reflected.  This  hunch  was  not  a  thing  to  be  des¬ 
pised.  It  had  warned  him  when  he  had  gone  to  the 
pawnbroker’s  shop  in  Chicago  to  redeem  his  diamond. 
He  had  ignored  it  and  the  result  had  been  his  jolt 
in  Joliet  for  seventeen  months. 

He  had  not  misread  the  signs  when  Moretskie  had 
been  so  uneasy  in  Denver,  yet,  like  a  fat-headed  fool,  he 
had  been  trapped  by  Detective  Reno. 

And  now  he  was  waiting  to  do  a  job  in  a  place  where 
he  was  well  known,  within  a  few  miles  of  his  birthplace. 
If  caught,  Pat  Crowe  would  be  surely  known  and  his 
previous  bad  record  would  tell  heavily  against  him 
before  a  farmer  jury. 

He  had  a  hunch  to  lay  off  this  job,  the  more  especi¬ 
ally  as  the  man  at  his  elbow  was  not  known  to  him, 
save  by  friends  who  vouched  that  he  was  right. 

His  Denver  fall  was  too  recent  to  allow  this  silent, 
mystical  warning  to  go  unheeded.  It  suddenly  struck 
him  that  Haley  had  gone  away  rather  too  abruptly. 
Even  if  Kane1  was  dependable,  Haley  might  not  be. 

So,  partly  to  allay  his  doubts  and  partly  to  pass 
the  tedium  of  the  day  in  their  hiding  place  in  the  corn¬ 
field,  Pat  Crowe  quizzed  Kane  about  Haley. 

“What  made  him  leave  us  that  way?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  he’s  going  after  a  plant  of  his,”  explained  Kane. 

“Where  is  it?” 
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“Out  in  Colorado.” 

Pat’s  suspicions  were  roused.  Kane,  not  Haley,  knew 
that  he  had  just  come  from  Colorado  himself.  The 
circumstance,  however,  seemed  queer.  So  he  said:  “Tell 
me  about  it,  will  you?” 

“Sure  I  will,”  said  Kane.  He  lighted  his  pipe  and 
began  the  tale. 

“After  leaving  me  and  old  Jimmy  Carrol,  Dan  Haley 
took  a  mechanic  named  Coogan  with  him  to  a  country 
town  called  Golden,  in  Colorado,  and  they  done  a  bank 
there.  They  got  about  forty  thousand  dollars  in  cash 
and  made  a  clean  get-away.  They  planted  the  cash  and 
then  took  to  the  hills,  for  the  farmers  were  out  and  so 
were  a  lot  of  sheriff’s  posses.  They  kept  traveling. 
They  were  pretty  near  the  State  line,  I  guess,  when 
they  ran  into  a  party  of  armed  farmers. 

“Haley  and  his  mechanic,  Coogan,  were  dressed  like 
tramps.  They  were  striking  for  a  railroad.  They 
said  they  were  mechanics  out  of  a  job  and  looking  for 
work.  They  were  talking  to  the  farmers,  who  were 
suspicious,  when  up  rode  a  hot-headed  deputy  sheriff 
with  a  posse.  He  was  one  of  these  would-be  guys  and 
without  waiting  to  find  out  who  these  men  were,  he  let 
fly  with  his  gun  and  shot  at  both  Haley  and  Coogan. 
The  mechanic  dropped  dead,  but  he  missed  Haley,  who 

put  up  his  hands.  _ 

“He  was  arrested  and  taken  to  jail.  They  knew  he 
was  one  of  the  robbers  of  the  bank,  but  couldn’t  prove 
a  thing  on  him.  Some  of  the  gang  got  a  lawyer  who 
got  him  out.  Then  he  came  East  and  went  to  stealing 
hogs,  as  I  told  you  last  night.  Now  he’s  gone  back 
to  dig  up  that  plant  of  forty  thousand.  Wouldn  t  you 
go,  if  you  was  him?” 

“I  sure  would,”  said  Pat,  his  suspicions  partly  al¬ 
layed  as  to  Haley’s  whereabouts.  “But  he  said  he  was 
going  to  Minneapolis.” 
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“So  he  is,  after  he  gets  the  coin.  I’m  going  to  meet 
him  there.” 

Pat  was  satisfied.  He  knew  the  story  had  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  veracity  from  the  manner  the  big  man  with 
the  gun  had  acted  toward  him  in  the  drug  store  in 
Denver. 

When  the  red  markers  on  the  rear  end  of  the  last 
vestibuled  sleeping  car  of  the  flyer  vanished  around  the 
bend  in  the  track,  the  night  operator  at  Denison  rail¬ 
way  station  reentered  the  building,  closed  and  locked  the 
door  behind  him.  He  crossed  the  waiting  room  and  was 
about  to  close  that  door,  when  a  masked  figure  loomed 
up  in  the  darkness  and  a  big  Betsey  stared  him  full  in 
the  eye. 

“Put  up  your  hands,”  said  Kane,  while  Crowe  re¬ 
mained  silent,  lest  his  voice  betray  him. 

The  appalled  young  man  complied.  Crowe  stepped 
behind  him  and  whipped  the  revolver  he  wore  out  of 
his  pocket.  Then  Kane  backed  him  into  the  telegraph 
room  and  Crowe  secured  his  hands  and  feet. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  quavered  the  youth. 

“Blow  your  head  off  if  you  open  your  mouth  too 
loud,”  savagely  replied  Kane. 

.  Crowe  finished  trussing  up  the  prisoner.  Then  he  went 
to  the  money  drawer  and  secured  the  cash  there. 

“Where’s  the  rest  of  the  dough?”  demanded  Kane 
gruffly. 

— in  the  safe,”  stammered  the  young  man. 

“Well,  if  it  ain’t,”  said  Kane,  “you’re  out  of  luck.” 

He  dropped  to  one  knee  and  fitted  a  drill  to  his  brace. 
He  started  to  bore  a  hole  just  above  the  combination 
dial,  while  Pat  secured  the  key  from  the  agent’s  pocket, 
unlocked  the  door,  walked  out  and  prowled  the  yards 
and  station  from  all  sides  until  he  was  sure  there  were 
no  chance  observers  about. 
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Then  he  went  within,  leaving  both  doors  unlocked 
for  a  quick  get-away  if  they  happened  to  be  interrupted. 
He  also  unhooked*  the  battery  wires  connecting  the 
telegraph  instruments  in  an  adjoining  room. 

The  instruments  suddenly  ceased  their  ticking.  Pat 
went  back  to  where  Kane  was  drilling  like  a  fiend. 

“Got  the  juice  ready?”  asked  Kane. 

“Yep!”  growled  Crowe. 

“Wait!”  exclaimed  the  startled  night  operator. 
“These  instruments  have  gone  dead!” 

“What  do  we  care?”  growled  Kane. 

“Please — sir — listen  to  me  a  minute.  You  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  !”  pleaded  their  prisoner,  his  face  breaking  out 
into  terrorized  lines. 

Crowe  stiffened.  The  lad  was  one  he  knew  well.  He 
had  borne  up  manfully  when  stuck  up.  Why  this  sud¬ 
den  terror? 

He  gestured  to  Kane  to  let  the  lad  speak. 

“What  is  it?”  demanded  the  other  robber. 

“The  dispatcher  was  just  sending  a  meet-order  for 
Western  trains,”  said  the  youth,  speaking  feverishly, 
“when  his  wire  went  dead.  This  other  man,  he  gestured 
to  Crowe,  “has  cut  off  the  connection.  For  God’s  sake, 
put  it  on  again.  There  are  two  trains  running  wild 

Kane’s  jeering  laugh  cut  him  short. 

“And  have  you  notify  the  dispatcher  that  we  re  here) 
after  we  blow  this  old  box,  eh?>  Not  much!  We’re 
going  to  make  a  clean  job  of  this — a  clean  get-away. 

His  drill  bit  again  into  the  hole  and  the  operator 


all  be  killed !”  he 


fairly  collapsed  with  terror. 

“Women  and  children — they’ll 

Pat  Crowe  stiffened.  He  was  a  bandit,  but  he  had 
never  yet  sent  a  woman  or  child  to  deliberate  death. 
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Nor  a  man.  He  had  risked  death  himself,  and  if  need¬ 
ful  would  kill  any  one  arresting  him  to  avoid  arrest. 
But — women  and  children — no  ! 

“Wait !”  he  growled  to  Kane.  Then  he  gruffly  turned 
to  the  operator.  “Isn’t  your  father  the  station  agent 
here  days?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  young  man,  too  horrified  to  note 
Crowe’s  identity  by  his  voice. 

“Doesn’t  he  know  the  combination  to  this  safe?”  per¬ 
sisted  Crowe. 

“Yes — and  I  know  it,  too,”  said  the  frantic  operator. 
“For  the  sake  of  those  passengers — ” 

Crowe  leaped  from  the  room.  He  replaced  the  con¬ 
nections  to  the  battery.  When  he  got  back  into  the 
room,  all  instruments  but  one  were  silent  as  before,  but 
that  one  was  sending  Morse  in  swift  staccato  syllables 
and  the  relieved  operator  was  leaning  forward'  in  his 
chair.  His  hands  and  feet  were  still  bound.  He  made 
no  move  to  reach  the  instruments. 

This  was  the  death  message  that  had  silenced  every 
other  wire  on  that  railroad  division,  and  in  every  sta¬ 
tion  other  night  operators — unknowing  the  cause  of 
the  sudden  wire  trouble — were  straining  nerves  as  alert 
as  this  one  bound  hand  and  foot,  waiting  with  bated 
breath  as  the  emergency  orders  raced  along  that  would 
save  two  trains  from  colliding,  head-on,  in  the  other¬ 
wise  gloriously  effulgent  night. 

The  message  ceased. 

“O.  K.,”  rattled  the  operator  receiving  it,  somewhere 
along  the  line. 

Then  silence. 

A  moment  more  and  the  chattering  train  wire  broke 
into  volubility. 

The  terror  slid  from  the  listening  operator’s  face. 

“In  the  clear!”  he  exclaimed.  “That  was  all  that 
mattered !” 
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Pat  Crowe  whipped  him  from  the  chair,  cut  the  bonds 
to  his  hands  and  shoved  his  Betsey  against  his  head. 

“We’re  in  the  clear,  too,”  said  he  jubilantly.  “You 
open  that  safe  and  be  quick  about  it,  or  you’ll  go  where 
the  women  and  children  didn’t  go ! 


CHAPTER  XVI 
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“You  needn’t  hold  that  gun  to  my  head,”  laughed  the 
operator.  “I’ll  open  the  safe.  I’m  glad  to  open  it. 
You  can’t  be  such  a  bad  man.  I  don’t  care  about  the 
money.  I  did  care  about  those  lives — and  you  cared, 
too,  or  you  wouldn’t  have  hooked  the  train  wire  con¬ 
nections  on  again  to  the  batteries.  Watch  me!” 

He  twirled  the  dial.  Right  and  left.  Then  he  threw 
the  bolt.  He  rose  and  held  out  his  hands  for  his  bonds. 

Kane  swung  wide  the  door  while  Pat  tied  up  the 
young  chap  again.  Then  he  gagged  the  youth  effec¬ 
tually. 

They  were  in  the  clear  in  very  truth.  They  had  been 
inside  of  the  station  for  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  un¬ 
seen  and  unsuspected,  and  still  had  the  balance  of  the 
friendly  night  to  mask  their  departure,  ere  their  bold 
deed  would  become  known. 

The  operator  was  not  required  to  signal  other  trains 
after  the  flyer  had  passed,  eastbound.  So  he  made 
the  best  of  it  as  the  two  robbers  sped  away.  They 
caught  a  passing  freight  that  stopped  for  water,  and  ere 
dawn  were  near  Dow  City.  They  had  ditched  their  use¬ 
less  tools  and  juice  in  a  pond  before  taking  to  the 
freight,  and  had  about  thirty-two  hundred  dollars  in 
cash  to  show  for  their  work. 

But  Pat’s  hunch  persisted.  He  had  not  yet  divided 
the  money  with  Kane,  partly  because  of  this  and  partly 
because  to  have  divided  it  would  have  been  to  light  up 
the  inside  of  the  car  in  which  they  had  been  concealed 
and  thus  to  betray  their  presence  to  the  trainmen, 
while  making  the  get-away. 
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Before  they  arrived  at  Dow  City  Pat  urged  Kane 
to  leave  the  car,  as  this  was  now  a  way  freight,  making 
frequent  stops.  * 

“Let’s  take  to  a  cornfield,”  said  he.  “That  operator 
will  sure  be  found  and  the  wires  will  be  hot.  They’ll 
be  looking  for  us.” 

“All  right,  at  the  next  stop,”  said  Kane. 

“Let’s  get  out  now,”  said  Pat. 

“I  don’t  like  cornfields,”  objected  Kane.  “I  can’t 
go  without  water  during  these  long  days.” 

“Guess  you  never  did  time  in  Joilet  solitary,  then,” 
said  Pat  grimly,  “for  if  you  ever  had,  you’d  be  able 
to  live  without  water.” 

“That’s  just  the  trouble,”  said  Kane.  “I  was  in  that 
black  hole  and  I  nearly  died.  If  they  ever  get  me  again 
in  solitary,  I’ll  have  to  go  without  it.  I  won’t  until 
I  have  to.” 

The  train  had  started  and  sped  on.  Only  a  few  miles 
and  then  it  stopped  abruptly  and  backed  into  a  siding. 
Pat  Crowe  opened  his  side  of  the  door  and  jumped  out. 
His  hunch  was  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  wait  a  moment 
more. 

During  the  identical  time  these  two  men  had  patiently 
waited  for  the  passing  of  the  flyer  before  robbing  the 
Denison  railway  safe,  five  desperate  men  in  another 
Iowa  town  called  Ida  Grove,  about  fifty  miles  from 
Dow  City  had  also  been  engaged  in  an  enterprise  fully  as 
fraught  with  peril.  They  were  breaking  jail,  and  when 
they  went  they  left  a  wounded  jailer  and  a  wounded 
deputy  sheriff  behind  them. 

They  had  fled  toward  Dow  City.  When  Pat  and 
Kane  came  into  this  place  on  the  way-freight,  not 
knowing  of  the  acts  of  the  other  desperadoes,  the  mar¬ 
shal  of  the  town,  with  his  deputy  and  a  posse  of 
citizens,  was  at  the  railway  station,  scouring  all  trains 
for  traces  of  these  other  fugitives. 
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This  uncanny  coincidence  put  quite  a  different  aspect 
on  things  the  moment  Pat  Crowe  leaped  from  the  car. 
He  happened — through  sheer  luck — to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  car  which  also  happened  to  be  opposite  the  station 
platform  and  with  a  dry  ditch  near  by  covered  with 
thick  weeds,  into  which  he  slipped  and  fell. 

At  the  same  moment  Kane  left  the  other  side  of  the 
car.  Both  men  were,  of  course,  still  armed.  Kane, 
however,  stepped  into  a  reception  committee  of  the  sort 
that  he  had  never  expected  to  meet  at  all. 

The  moment  he  appeared  on  the  platform,  the  town 
marshal  spied  him.  He  did  not  wait  to  learn  if  the 
fugitive  was  one  of  the  jail  breakers.  He  ran  toward 
him,  his  big  gun  cocked,  his  finger  itching  on  the  trigger. 

“Put  up  your  hands !”  he  shouted. 

Pat  Crowe  heard  the  command,  just  as  he  fell  into 
the  bottom  of  the  weedy  ditch.  He  wormed  along  it  and 
still  within  the  shelter,  quite  unseen.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  train  a  half  dozen  other  men,  including  the  deputy 
marshal,  ran  toward  Kane. 

Unseen,  Pat  emerged.  The  train  stood  quite  still. 
He  crossed  from  where  he  lay  beneath  the  train,  thence 
beneath  the  station  platform,  above  which  the  excited 
voices  came  as  audibly  as  if  he  were  among  them. 

“We’ve  got  one  of  them!”  said  the  marshal  trium¬ 
phantly. 

Pat  slid  like  a  serpent,  noiselessly  on  hands  and 
knees,  to  the  far  end  of  the  platform.  Kane  was  caught 
and  disarmed.  He  protested. 

“Shut  up!”  said  the  marshal.  “You  broke  jail  last 
night  at  Ida  Grove.  I  know  you  by  the  description. 
Take  his  gun.” 

Pat  Crowe  wormed  out  from  his  hiding  place. 

“Search  every  car  in  that  train  while  I  take  this 
feller  to  jail,”  pompously  commanded  the  marshal. 

A  chorus  of  voices  replied  that  they  would.  Pat 
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crouched  low.  His  pal  was  caught.  He  had  never 
turned  his  back  on  a  pal  in  all  his  life,  and  never  would — 
so  long  as  lie  had  a  reliable  Betsey  and  plenty  of  re¬ 
serve  cartridges.  He  had  both. 

All  he  had  to  do  was  to  straighten  up  from  his* 
crouching  position  the  instant  the  marshal  and  Kane 
started  to  walk  down  the  steps,  and  with  Betsey  ready 
for  action  and  the  marshal  off  guard,  the  trick  was 
turned. 

‘‘Put  ’em  up!”  commanded  Pat  Crowe  to  the  aston¬ 
ished  officer,  whose  star  of  office  gleamed  brightly  as  his 
eyes  grew  wide  with  terror.  He  did  not  hesitate,  the 
cold  blue  eyes  gleaming  frostily. 

Crowe  disarmed  him.  “Go  on  down  the  track,”  said 
he  to  Kane,  tossing  him  the  marshal’s  weapon,  while  he 
possessed  himself  of  the  one  the  marshal  also  had,  which 
he  had  taken  from  Kane. 

Kane  ran.  He  had  not  gone  a  dozen  feet  when  the 
patter  of  his  feet  came  clearly  to  other  searchers  of 
the  train.  They  started  toward  the  end  of  the  platform, 
from  which  Pat  Crowe  was  just  backing  away,  with  twol 
guns  instead  of  one  focussed  on  the  marshal. 

A  mighty  shout  went  up. 

One  of  Pat  Crowe’s  guns  covered  the  four  men  who 
had  rushed  to  help  the  marshal  to  recapture  Kane, 
whom  they  supposed  had  merely  broken  away  and  was 
legging  it. 

Their  paralysis  was  instant  at  sight  of  the  second 
armed  desperado  and  the  disarmed  marshal. 

“Put  ’em  up — and  keep  ’em  up,”  called  Pat,  softly 
but  clearly,  to  the  deputy  marshal  and  three  worthy 
townsmen  who  stood  with  jaws  sagging. 

They  complied. 

Pat  Crowe  began  walking  backward,  his  two  guns 
covering  all  the  other  armed  men  and  the  marshal. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


“hang  ’em!” 

With  the  “golden  fleece”  taken  from  the  Denison  rail¬ 
way  station  still  on  his  person,  with  Billy  Kane  released, 
rearmed  and  hotfooting  it  out  of  the  vicinity  while  Pat 
Crowe  still  cowed  the  marshal  and  deputy  marshal  of 
Dow  City  with  their  citizen  assistants  “under  the  guns,” 
it  looked  for  a  moment  or  two  as  if  the  two  trapped 
desperadoes  would  make  good  their  escape. 

Affairs  of  this  impromptu1  sort,  however,  always  con¬ 
tain  elements  of  the  unexpected.  The  dilemma  of  Kane 
and  Crowe  had  arisen  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
escape  of  five  other  desperadoes  from  Ida  Grove  jail, 
the  presence  of  the  two  law  officers  and  citizens  search¬ 
ing  for  them  at  the  railroad  station  and  the  error  of 
mistaking  Kane  for  one  of  them. 

Kane’s  unwillingness  to  leave  the  box  car  had  also! 
precipitated  his  sudden  capture  when  the  train  backed 
on  the  siding  at  Dow  City.  So,  in  spite  of  Crowe’s 
imperturbable  nerve  and  swift  action  to  retrieve  their 
plight,  two  other  unexpected  things  immediately  com¬ 
plicated  their  effort  to  escape. 

The  first,  of  these  was  that  Kane,  frantic  with  his 
sudden  and  unexpected  arrest  on  leaving  the  box  car, 
did  not  stick  by  Crowe,  and  aid  their  joint  get-away. 
Kane’s  panic  was  natural.  All  of  these  things  were 
happening  much  more  quickly  than  the  time  required 
for  their  telling.  So  Kane  continued  to  put  as  much 
space  between  him  and  the  scene  of  this  dire  situation 
as  his  numbed  brain*  and  laggard  legs  would  allow. 

The  next  unknown  element  which  suddenly  upset  Pat’s 
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calculations  was  the  action  of  another  member  of  the 
citizen’s  posse,  not  in  the  group  under  Pat’s  gun. 

This  chap  had  been  searching  the  rest  of  the  train 
with  his  gun  handy,  believing  that  others  of  the  five 
Ida  Grove  jail  breakers  might  be  on  it.  Not  finding 
any,  he  had  gone  around  the  train,  walking  back  on  the 
side  opposite  the  station — the  same  side  on  which  Pat 
had  luckily  leaped  from  the  box  car,  and  he  reached  the 
end  of  the  train  unseen  just  as  Crowe  was  continuing  to 
walk  backward,  still  covering  the  other  group. 

This  chap  immediately  threw  himself  on  the  ground, 
crawled  under  the  first  car  where  he  would  be  sheltered 
from  gun  fire  by  the  trucks  and  took  a  shot  at  Pat 
Crowe  with  the  best  intention  in  the  world  of  laying 
him  low. 

At  which,  Pat,  in  turn,  seeing  Kane  was  some  distance 
off  and  still  going  strong,  dropped  a  shot  in  reply  to\ 
the  man  in  ambuscade  which  tossed  a  shower  of  cinders 
from  the  railway  right  of  way  into  his  face  and  then 
turned  and  ran  for  it. 

The  chagrined  but  still  furious  marshal  grabbed  a 
pistol  from  one  of  the  citizens  and  with  his  deputy 
opened  fire  on  Pat,  while  the  other  citizens,  no  longer 
menaced  by  the  two  Betseys,  sent  a  volley  after  Kane. 

Pat  saw  that  to  try  to  catch  up  with  Kane  was  to 
court  death.  So  with'the  bullets  pattering  around  and 
whizzing  past  him,  he  leaped  over  the  railroad  right  of 
way  which  ran  here  along  the  ground  somewhat  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  land.  As  he  leaped  he  turned  and 
sent  several  swift  shots  toward  the  marshal,  the  deputy, 
and  others  of  the  posse  who  were  shooting  at  him,  scat¬ 
tering  them,  although  he  did  not  hit  any  one.  This 
gave  him  a  bit  of  time  and  he  started  running  under 
cover  of  the  railway  embankment  as  fast  as  he  could, 
intending  to  emerge  further  down  it,  cross  over  it  again, 
and  rejoin  Kane. 
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Kane,  meanwhile,  as  the  shots  began  whizzing  closer 
and  closer  and  infuriated  yells  from  the  posse  rent  the 
air,  suddenly  stopped,  turned  with  his  pistol  in  his  hand 
and  then  tossed  it  to  one  side,  raising  his  hands  above 
his  head  in  token  of  surrender,  the  moment  Pat  peered 
over  the  railway  embankment  with  intention  of  re- 
j  oining  him. 

While  part  of  the  posse  closed  in  on  Kane  and  again 
placed  him  under  arrest,  Pat  ran  for  a  little  group  of 
willows  and  brush,  bordering  a  small  river  or  large  creek. 
There  had  been  considerable  high  water  and  the  footing 
was  both  heavy  and  insecure.  But  he  managed  to  gain 
the  shelter  of  the  underbrush,  unseen,  dodging  low 
through  it  and  into  some  thicker  cover  just  beyond, 
which  led  him  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Meanwhile,  the  posse  behind  had  crossed  the  railroad 
embankment  and  were  spreading  out  in  the  fields  to  cut 
off  his  retreat  back  toward  the  station.  Pat  saw  that 
he  would  have  to  keep  on.  So  he  hastily  took  the  sack 
of  money  from  his  coat,  thrust  it  hurriedly  under  the 
roots  of  a  venerable  tree,  kicked  some  mud  and  dead 
leaves  over  the  spot  to  conceal  its  hiding  place,  and 
then  boldly  leaped  into  the  creek,  the  water  of  which! 
came  up  only  to  his  hips. 

The  bottom  was  muddy  and  sticky.  Holding  both 
guns  above  his  head  to  keep  his  ammunition  dry,  Pat 
made  the  crossing,  as  his  pursuers  were  too  far  distant 
to  make  their  shots  effective.  Beyond  the  river  he  wal¬ 
lowed  into  another  flat  stretch,  also  covered  with  half¬ 
wet  gumbo,  and  some  underbrush.  His  trail  was  plain 
but  those  who  had  followed  him  had  no  stomach  for 
trying  his  trick  of  wading  the  river,  lest  they  be  shot 
down  from  the  brush  by  the  hidden  desperado. 

Far  beyond  this  natural  swamp,  Pat  could  see  a 
magnificent  field  of  corn  and  a  barn.  He  worked  his 
way  through  the  brush  toward  it.  A  cornfield  in  full 
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leaf  was  good  shelter  since  it  was  now  midsummer,  while 
a  barn  spelled  a  horse. 

Had  it  been  near  nightfall  Pat  might  have  reached 
this  field  but  again  two  unknown  elements  intervened. 
One  was  a  road  which  ran  along  the  far  end  of  the 
swamp  bevond  the  river  which  he  had  crossed  and  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  cornfield.  The  other  was  a  member  of 
the  posse,  mounted  on  a  swift  horse,  who  came  gallop¬ 
ing  up  along  this  road  to  cut  off  Pat’s  escape  this 
way  at  the  very  inopportune  instant  that  the  fugitive 
poked  his  head  out  from  the  underbrush  to  see  if  the 
coast  was  clear. 

“Here  he  is !”  shouted  the  man  on  horseback  to  a 
dozen  more  men  a  little  further  up  the  road.  “Here’s 
the  blankety  blank  blank.”  He  raised  the  rifle  he  car¬ 
ried  and  a  bullet  whizzed  past  Pat  Crowe’s  head,  too 
close  for  comfort,  and  as  it  did,  another  volley  fired 
indiscriminately  from  the  approaching  riders  into  the 
brush  behind  him  began  clipping  twigs  from  shrubs  and 
mowing  down  slender  reeds  in  an  ominous  way. 

Realizing  that  the  jig  was  up  Pat  came  boldly  out 
of  his  concealment,  tossing  his  two  Betseys  into  the 
road  and  raising  his  hands  high  above  his  head. 

He  was  fagged  with  the  hard  run  and  the  laborious 
crawl  through  mud  up  to  his  knees.  And  the  immersed 
reserve  ammunition  might  have  failed  to  explode,  once 
the  few  bullets  in  his  pistols  not  yet  discharged  had 
been  exhausted. 

With  yells  of  triumph  this  section  of  the  posse  closed 
in  and  Pat  was  driven  at  the  point  of  a  half  dozen  guns 
back  by  way  of  the  road,  across  the  wagon  bridge  over 
the  river  he  had  waded,  to  the  railroad  station,  where 
by  now  a  large  number  of  the  yeomanry  of  Dow  City 
were  assembled. 

The  marshal  and  his  deputy  were  already  having-  to 
put  forth  no  small  effort  to  keep  Kane  front  the  hands 
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of  the  mob  attracted  by  the  firing  and  the  rumor  that 
“two  of  the  cussed  jail  breakers  who  had  shot  up  Ida 
Grove”  were  in  custody. 

Pat  was  promptly  manacled  and  hustled  alongside  of 
Kane. 

Then  the  wrath  of  the  citizens  broke  all  bounds.  A 
terrible  roar  went  up. 

“Get  a  rope !”  cried  one  of  the  men  in  the  crowd. 

“Yes,  that’s  it — hang  ’em !  Hang  ’em!”  screamed  the 
infuriated  people.  “They  tried  to  kill  the  marshal. 
What’s  the  use  of  waiting  for  the  law?  Hang  ’em 
now !” 

“Now,  boys!”  began  the  marshal  perfunctorily. 

“Shut  up !”  shouted  a  dozen.  A  man  appeared  with 
a  large  rope  in  which  he  had  already  knotted  a  noose. 
With-  another  yell,  the  foremost  man  seized  on  it. 

It  was  Pat  Crowe’s  second  personal  experience  of 
the  sort — the  first  being  at  Chicago,  following  his  shoot¬ 
ing  of  three  policemen.  But  on  that  occasion  there  had 
been  police  reserves  who  had  protected  him.  Now,  there 
was  no  one  but  the  marshal  and  his  deputy  and  Pat 
saw  in  a  flash  that  they  would  rather  hang  the  prisoners 
than  see  them  taken  to  prison — owing  to  the  humilia¬ 
tion  Pat  had  put  upon  both  of  them  by  disarming  one 
officer  and  standing  off  the  others  and  the  posse. 

He  saw  no  “out,”  in  criminal  vernacular.  He 
glanced  at  Kane.  His  companion’s  face  was  white,  but 
he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders.  It  was  all  in  the 
game.  They  had  played  clumsily.  And  Pat’s  eerie 
hunch  was  coming  true  with  tragic  speed  as  the  infur¬ 
iated  mob  tossed  the  marshal  aside  and  reached  for  him 
and  the  other  box  man. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


“on  exhibition!” 

At  the  beginning  of  this  narrative  it  was  frankly  stated 
that  nothing  could  explain  the  life  of  Patrick  Crowe 
during  his  twenty  years  outside  the  law  except  that  he 
continued  to  livg  on. 

By  the  same  reasoning,  nothing  can  explain  what 
next  happened,  as  Crowe  and  Kane  faced  immediate 
lynching — except  the  circumstances,  itself. 

At  the  instant  that  the  marshal  and  his  deputy  were 
swept  aside,  another  figure  leaped  into  their  place,  with 
a  drawn  pistol,  which  he  leveled  at  the  man  with  the 
rope,  shouting: 

“Hold  on !  If  you  kill  these  men,  you’ve  got  to  kill 
me,  too !” 

The  crowd  fell  back.  The  big,  determined  chap  fac¬ 
ing  them  was  A1  McCracken,  former  chief  of  police  of 
South  Omaha,  well  and  favorably  known  in  Dow  City 
and  many  other  Iowa  towns.  After  he  had  lost  out  in 
politics  and  retired  from  police  work,  McCracken  went 
on  the  road  selling  harness  for  an  Omaha  firm. 

The  man  with  the  rope  knew  McCracken,  and  so  did 
a  score  of  others  who  were  bent  on  executing  summary 
justice. 

They  knew  that  he  was  a  man  of  his  word.  And 
McCracken  followed  up  his  declaration  by  saying: 

“You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves.  I  know 
this  man” — he  indicated  Pat  Crowe — “and  I  know  his 
brother-in-law,  who  is  police  judge  in  South  Omaha 
and  has  been  for  years.  And  I  know  his  brother  Steve 
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and  his  brother  Johnnie.  Crowe  isn’t  one  of  the  men 
who  broke  jail  in  Ida  Grove.” 

“How  do  you  know?”  demanded  one  of  the  mob. 

“Because,”  flashed  McCracken,  “I  saw  him  in  Omaha, 
only  the  other  night  and  long  after  those  five  fellows 
had  been  jailed  in  Ida  Grove.  He  wasn’t  in  jail  then, 
so  he  didn’t  have  to  break  out  of  jail.” 

“That’s  right,”  chimed  in  Pat.  “I’ve  never  been  in 
Ida  Grove  in  all  my  life.  I  thought  me  and  my  partner 
here  was  being  stuck  up !” 

The  crowd  was  balked  but  only  temporarily. 
McCracken  took  command  as  if  he  was  still  in  his  own 
bailiwick  of  South  Omaha. 

“Marshal,”  said  he  sternly,  “I  hold  you  responsible 
for  the  lives  of  these  two  men.  If  they’re  killed,  I’ll 
kill  you,  here  and  now.  You  and  your  deputy  take  them 
to  the  calaboose.  Lock  them  up.” 

“The  calaboose  ain’t  very  strong,”  muttered  the  mar¬ 
shal,  “and  desprit  men  like  them  might  break  out  of  it. 
I  wouldn’t  put  it  past  them  to  break  out.” 

“Put  guards  over  them,”  said  McCracken  crisply. 
“I’ll  be  one  of  them,  until  they’re  identified.  If  they’ve 
committed  any  crime,  anywhere,  they  should  be  taken 
to  the  scene  where  they’ve  committed  it  and  be  tried — 
according  to  law.  I’m  betting  my  own  life,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  turning  toward  the  still  restive  crowd,  “that  the 
sheriff  from  Ida  Grove  won’t  identify  either  one  of  them 
as  a  jail  breaker — so  that’s  that.  Any  one  want  to  call 
that  bet?  If  so,  call  it !” 

An  ominous  click  sounded  in  the  pregnant  stillness 
that  fell  over  the  awed  mob.  It  was  McCracken,  cock¬ 
ing  his  big  revolver.  Almost  every  one  in  the  new  West 
of  those  days  carried  a  pistol.  He  thrust  it  toward  the 
countenance  of  the  foremost  blackly  scowling  member 
of  the  mob. 
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I  he  bet  was  not  called.  McCracken  aided  the  mar¬ 
shal  and  his  deputy  in  taking1  the  two  prisoners  to  the 
calaboose.  He  kept  the  mob  at  bay  with  that  wicked 
pistol  of  his.  The  sheriff  arrived,  after  being  summoned 
by  telegraph,  from  Ida  Grove. 

“Those  two  men  were  not  in  my  jail,”  said  he. 

McCracken  nodded.  Then  he  took  out  a  notebook 
and  wrote  rapidly  in  it  for  a  few  minutes.  After  which 
he  turned  to  the  marshal. 

“I  have  written  down  the  names  of  about  thirty  citi¬ 
zens  of  Dow  City  in  this  book,  whom  I  saw  in  that  mobi 
this  morning.  If  anything  happens  to  these  two  prison¬ 
ers  after  I  leave,  a  lot  of  people  around  this  town  are 
due  to  be  tried  for  murder!  And  you’ll  be  tried  for 
abetting  it,”  he  concluded. 

That  was  enough.  The  marshal  and  his  deputy  and 
other  guards  patrolled  the  calaboose  with  rifles  and 
pistols  bristling  from  their  belts,  more  to  keep  away 
the  irate  citizens  than  to  confine  the  prisoners,  heavily 
manacled  within  it. 

After  the  redoubtable  McCracken  had  procured  his 
grip  and  sample  case  of  single  and  double  work  and 
buggy  harness,  he  started  for  the  depot.  The  telegraph 
operator  met  him. 

“Where’s  the  marshal?”  he  asked. 

“Over  at  the  calaboose.  Why?” 

“Them  two  fellers  is  wanted  in  Denison  on  suspicion 
of  having  stuck  up  the  night  operator  and  robbed  him 
and  the  office  safe  last  night.” 

“Tell  it  to  the  marshal,”  said  McCracken.  “My 
train’s  due.” 

The  marshal  sent  a  description  of  the  two  men  back 
to  the  chief  of  police  of  Denison.  He  came  down  on 
the  next  train  and  with  him  was  the  son  of  the  day  sta¬ 
tion  agent,  who  had  figured  in  the  episode. 
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The  young  man  identified  Kane.  He  did  not  identify 
Crowe. 

“This  fellow  walked  past  the  station  window  just 
before  the  flyer  went  through,”  said  the  night  operator. 
“I  saw  his  face  quite  plain.  And  I  could  see  enough 
of  his  chin  under  the  handkerchief  he  wore  to  know  him 
when  he  started  to  drill  the  safe.” 

That  settled  the  fate  of  the  two  prisoners. 

After  two  days  in  Dow  City  calaboose,  Pat  and  Kane 
were  taken  back  to  the  county  jail  at  Denison,  notwith¬ 
standing  Crowe’s  vehment  protestations  that  it  was 
all  a  mistake  and  that  he  had  never  seen  Kane  in  his 
life  until  he  happened  to  meet  him  in  a  box  oar. 

_  “All  right,  Pat,”  said  the  sheriff  from  Crawford 
County  good-humoredly.  “I’ll  just  take  you  back  as 
one  of  our  famous  citizens,  not  as-  a  robber.  Iowa 
State  has  produced  some  very  well-known  people. 
Buffalo  Bill  Cody  was  bom  there,  so  was  Billy  Sunday, 
the  baseball  player  that’s  turned  preacher ;  Mel  Trotter, 
the  other  evangelist  now  with  Billy  Sunday,  he  was 
bom  there,  too. 

“Then,  as  you  know,  Farmer  Burns,  the  champeen 
wrestler,  is  a  native  and  so’s  Lillian  Russell.  They  do 
say  as  how  Lillian  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
world,  but  she  seems  to  have  plumb  forgot  all  about  us. 
So’s  the  rest  of  ’em.  And  Pat,  you’re  famous,  although 
in  a  ruther  different  way  sence  you  shot  up  all  them 
Chicago  coppers.” 

“I  ain’t  got  no  kick  coming,”  said  Pat  meekly,  “if 
you’re  only  going  to  exhibit  me  as  a  famous  citizen. 
The  folks  down  this  way  is  a  little  too  quick  on  the  trig¬ 
ger  for  me.” 

“So  I  hear,”  chuckled  the  sheriff.  “Well,  Pat,  seein’s 
how  you’re  one  of  our  noted  people,  I’ll  put  you  in  the 
nice  new  polly-cage  we  just  put  into  the  jail.  Then 
nobody  from  Dow  City  can  come  up  in  the  night  and 
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saw  in  and  take  you  out  and  hang  you.  Them  chilled 
steel  bars  will  turn  a  hacksaw,  Pat,  as  easy  as  if  any¬ 
body  was  tryin’  to  saw  into  that  cage  with  a  fine-toothed 
comb.  I  defy  any  hothead  from  here  to  bust  into  it  at 
all!” 


CHAPTER  XIX 


DOING  HIS  BEST  ! 

The  sheriff’s  words  proved  prophetic  when  the  two 
saddened  but  by  no  means  hopeless  desperadoes  thank¬ 
fully  entered  the  polly-cage  on  their  arrival  at  the 
county  jail  at  Denison. 

Pat’s  foresight  in  concealing  their  plunder  weighed 
both  for  and  against  them.  Not  finding  the  money 
made  their  slight  chance  of  escaping  conviction  seem  a 
bit  brighter ;  but  lack  of  it  handicapped  them  in  obtain¬ 
ing  aid  at  first. 

Then  Kane  sent  for  friends.  His  sweetheart  came 
after  three  months  had  passed.  She  was  searched,  of 
course.  She  was  a  very  pretty  girl.  She  laid  aside 
her  fashionable  silk  wrap  and  willingly  submitted  to  the 
ministrations  of  the  jail  matron.  She  had  no  contra¬ 
band.  Then  she  donned  her  silk  wrap,  walked  inside, 
kissed  Kane  fondly  and  whispered  in  his  ear : 

“Hold  me  tight,  sweetheart,  and  then  reach  for  the 
slit  in  the  left  sleeve  of  my  wrap.  I  brought  three  of 
the  best  saws  I  could  buy.” 

Under  cover  of  the  affectionate  embrace,  Kane  slipped 
the  saws,  unseen,  into  the  waistband  of  his  trousers. 
That  night  Pat  Crowe  tested  the  sheriff’s  veracity.  He 
was  a  truthful  sheriff.  The  first  scratch  of  the  saw 
across  the  bar  sent  a  horrid  rasp  through  the  jail,  like 
the  discordant  note  on  the  Q.  string  of  a  bull  fiddle. 
The  wheels  on  which  the  polly-cage  sat  vibrated  in  dis¬ 
cordant  sympathy,  and  the  raucous,  penetrating  note 
filtered  into  the  jail  office,  where  a  jailer  was  sitting 
with  his  feet  above  his  head,  puffing  a  corncob  pipe. 

He  carried  a  big  pistol  strapped  to  his  waist  in  a 
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holster  on  his  hip.  He  leaped  to  his  feet  and  rushed  for 
the  keys. 

He  found  them  and  entered  the  jail,  locking  the  door 
behind  him.  Then  he  unlocked  the  main  door  to  the 
cage,  stepped  inside  that  and  relocked  it.  He  went 
straight  to  the  cells  occupied  by  Crowe  and  Kane,  who 
both  feigned  sleep. 

Which  one  of  you  has  got  that  saw?”  demanded  the 
jailer. 

“You’re  having  a  nightmare,”  said  Pat  Crowe.  “No 
saw  made  can  touch  these  bars.  To  beat  this  here  cage, 
you’ve  got  to  ‘stim’  the  rivets,  and  that  takes  to<ds. 
Then  you  can  bust  the  chilled  steel  bars  off,  but  you 
got  to  ha^  e  a  tool  to  do  that,  too.  You  know  we  ain’t 
got  any  tools.” 

“Come  out  of  there,”  profanely  directed  the  deputy. 
\  ou  re  one  of  Crawford  County’s  famous  people,  you 
know.  Gimme  that  saw !” 

Crowe  emerged  from  his  cell.  He  was  clad  only  in  a 
jail  shirt  and  trousers  and  shoes. 

“Search  me !”  he  said  defiantly.  “If  I’ve  got  a  saw, 
you’re  welcome  to  it.” 

p  The  deputy  did.  Then  he  searched  Crowe’s  cell.  He 
did  the  same  for  Kane.  He  found  nothing.  Then  he 
went  back  to  bed. 

Pat  Crowe  walked  around  the  next  day  and  so  did 
Kane.  Both  grinned.  The  jailers  were  watchful. 
Their  cells  were  searched  again.  Still  no  saws  were 
found.  That  afternoon,  Pat  Crowe  heard  that  his 
brother  Johnnie  was  in  town  and  would  send  him  a  bag 
of  fruit.  He  did  not  know  that  Johnnie  was-  arranging 
bail  for  his  erring  brother. 

All  he  knew  was  that  a  saw  would  not  beat  that  pollv- 
cage,  so  it  must  be  beat  in  some  other  way.  At  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  same  jailer  came  on  duty 
who  had  searched  them  the  night  before. 
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He  had  met  Johnnie  Crowe  in  Denison,  and  Johnnie 
had  asked  the  jailer  to  tell  Pat  that  bail  would  soon  be 
ready  for  him.  Rut  the  jailer  was  miffed  at  the  manner 
in  which  Pat  had  behaved  toward  him  the  night  before, 
and  his  failure  to  find  the  suspected  saw.  So  he  merely 
told  Pat  that  his  brother  was  sending  in  some  fruit  to 
him  and  would  see  him  next  day. 

Instantly  Pat  made  his  plan  to  beat  the  polly-cage 
with  Kane,  then  and  there.  The  jailer’s  carelessness 
aided  them.  He  came  in  without  locking  the  door  lead 
ing  into  the  jail  corridor  behind  him,  a  fact  which  Pat 
and  Kane,  both  in  their  also  unlocked  cells,  were  quick 

to  note.  >  . 

*6Keep  your  cell  door  shut  till  I  get  this  boob,  whis- 
pered  Pat,  as  the  jailer  started  to  unlock  the  main  door 
to  the  polly-cage,  while  Pat  asked  him:  “Where  s  that 
fruit?” 

“Here  it  is,”  said  he,  reaching  down  to  pick  up  the 
bag,  as  Pat  opened  his  cell  door  as  if  to  receive  it. 

Eight  feet  separated  the  two  men. 

With  one  bound  Pat  Crowe  covered  that  distance, 
twisting  the  jailer’s  right  arm  so  violently  that  he  emit¬ 
ted  a  horrid  screech  of  pain.  At  the  same  instant,  with 
his  knee  Pat  jammed  the  jailer’s  body  between  the  jail 
wall  and  the  door  of  the  now  open  polly-cage,  whisked 
his  big  pistol  out  of  his  holster,  dropped  him  to  his 
knees  with  a  well  directed  and  hard  blow  on  his  head 
and  left  him  semiconscious  and  bleeding  on  the  floor  of 
the  jail. 

Kane  was  not  far  behind.  He  opened  his  unlocked 
cell  and  leaped  to  Pat’s  side,  as  the  latter  said:  “Come 
on,  Billy.  We’ve  got  to  leg  it.” 

With  the  words  Pat  leaped  through  the  open  door 
into  the  corridor,  the  big  pistol  held  ready  for  instant 
action.  The  sheriff  was  absent,  but  his  devoted  spouse, 
at  hearing  the  jailer’s  first  wild  cry  of  agony;  and  hear- 
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ing  the  patter  of  footsteps  in  the  jail,  grasped  two'  big 
pistols  on  the  wall  and  ran  to  the  corridor  of  the  jail 
which  opened  on  the  street,  just  as  Pat  Crowe  and 
Billy  Kane  came  rushing  down  it. 

“Halt!”  cried  the  nervy  woman,  as  she  leveled  the 
two  guns. 

Pat  could  not  have  halted  if  he  had  wanted  to.  And 
he  would  not  if  he  could.  Not  even  if  a  regiment  barred 
the  way.  Hatless,  coatless,  clad  only  in  jail  shirt  and 
trousers,  wearing  his  shoes,  he  was  coming  with  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  an  enraged  elephant  who  has  torn  loose 
from  his  habitual  fetters. 

His  ready  pistol  struck  down  the  muzzles  of  the  two 
guns  before  the  sheriff’s  wife  could  pull  the  trigger, 
and  with  his  other  hand  he  grasped  for  them.  She 
foiled  him.  She  crouched  suddenly  and  sat  down  on 
both  pistols. 

Pat  and  Kane  leaped  by  her  and  were  through  the 
door  in  a  flash.  They  separated,  going  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections.  It  was  already  dusk.  A  citizen  confronted 
Pat.  Pat  raised  the  weapon.  The  citizen  leaped — the 
other  way  and  dived  through  a  cellar  window — the  near¬ 
est  cover.  Pat  whisked  around  the  block,  through  a 
clump  of  trees  and  around  another  house. 

He  knew  Denison  like  a  book.  He  was  one  of  the 
famous  people  of  Crawford  County.  As  a  child  he  had 
played  hookey  from  Vail  and  come  over  to  Denison  to 
scrap  and  play  games  with  the  big  town  boys,  but  never 
quite  such  a  desperate  game  as  that  which  he  was  now 
engaged  in  playing. 

Behind  him  came  the  tolling  of  the  town  bell.  Shots  * 
and  imprecations  cut  through  the  stillness  of  the  chill 
autumn  evening.  Pat  heeded  none  of  them.  He  ran 
like  a  deer.  He  always  was  very  fleet  of  foot.  In  and 
out,  behind  houses  and  through  trees,  crouching  low 
when  he  might  be  in  possible  view,  keeping  to  back  yards 
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— most  of  which,  fortunately,  were  unfenced — he  kept 
on  for  the  open  country. 

A  few  miles  beyond  was  the  booty  under  the  roots  of 
that  old  tree.  He  would  get  that  swag.  But  to  get  it 
he  must  outwit  and  outrun  his  pursuers. 

Kane  had  bad  luck.  He  was  not  two  blocks  from  that 
jail  door  when  a  citizen  running  out  at  the  first  tap 
from  the  alarm  bell  confronted  Pat’s  pal  with  a  wicked 
shotgun.  Quail  were  plentiful  in  Iowa  in  those  days 
and  bringing  them  down  while  in  erratic  flight  was  a 
local  pastime.  A  man  is  larger  than  a  quail — and  can¬ 
not  fly  alone  and  unaided.  Kane  put  up  his  hands. 

Pat  was  nearing  the  outskirts  of  the  town  when  a 
man  with  a  shotgun  spied  him.  The  fugitive  whirled  at 
the  command  to  “Halt !”  He  whipped  up  the  big  pis¬ 
tol.  The  same  instant  the  would-be  captor  whipped 
up  his  double-barreled  shotgun  and  Pat  heard  only  a 
desolating  click  as  he  pulled  trigger  on  the  big  gun  he 
had  taken  from  the  jailer. 

Then  he  dropped  flat  in  the  gloom  as  the  orange 
blurt  of  fire  from  both  barrels  loaded  with  buckshot 
whizzed  over  him.  He  remained  prone,  twisting.  The 
man  ran  toward  him.  Pat  hurled  the  pistol  into  his 
face,  knocking  him  down,  rose  and  ran  again — this  time 
like  a  deer  with  the  hounds  full  on  his  trail — ran  as  he 
had  never  run  before  into  the  friendly  darkness,  leaving 
the  empty  gun  which  had  tricked  him  lying  where  it  fell. 

He  ran  with  his  iron  nerve  and  his  stout  heart.  He 
was  doing  his  best.  He  always  did.  Outlaw,  desperado, 
hating  and  being  hated,  hunting  and  being  hunted,  Pat¬ 
rick  Crowe  yet  possessed  one  supreme  virtue  in  spite 
of  his  lawless  and  crime-stained  career. 

He  always  did  his  best ! 

He  was  doing  it  now,  although  every  step  was  su¬ 
preme  agony.  For  the  three  hacksaws  which  Kane’s 
sweetheart  had  smuggled  into  the  polly-cage,  although 
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they  would  not  cut  the  chilled  steel  bars,  would  still  cut 
human  feet  and  two  of  them  were  in  one  shoe  and  the 
other  was  in  the  other  shoe  as  Pat  still  ran.  They  had 
been  hidden  under  his  feet  when  in  jail  to  prevent  being 
discovered,  which  would  have  meant  the  girl’s  arrest. 
The  pain  was  excruciating. 

So,  he  ran  the  harder,  until  he  struck  some  invisible 
barrier  and  was  hurled  back  on  the  ground,  torn  and 
bleeding  from  his  contact  with  the  barb  wire  fence  he 
had  encountered  in  the  now  velvety  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XX 

“ZEBO  HOTJB,”  AND  AETEBWABD 

Pat  was  up  in  an  instant. 

Behind  him  the  roar  of  the  gun  of  the  farmer  whoi 
had  tried  to  intercept  him,  and  who  had  now  reloaded, 
echoed.  But  the  shot  went  wild.  Between  the  blood 
pouring  down  his  face,  his  rage  at  the  trick  the  wily 
jail  keeper  had  played  on  him  and  the  darkness,  Pat 
hardly  cared.  Yet  the  miracle  remained.  He  wasn’t 
injured. 

It  was  different  with  the  barb  wire  as  he  went  through 
the  fence  rather  more  hurriedly  than  an  average  man 
would  do  under  normal  conditions.  It  was  a  four  wire 
fence  instead  of  a  three  wire  one.  Part  of  his  clothing 
clung  to  it  and  the  barbs  raked  him  again,  fore  and  aft. 
Pat  jerked  himself  free  and  ran  again,  although  his 
lacerated  feet  made  every  step  one  of  pain,  which  would 
have  been  unendurable  under  other  less  desperate  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

He  knew  that  a  little  river  ran  just  beyond — the  same 
identical  stream  near  which  he  had  been  trapped  at  Dow 
City,  and  he  made  for  it  with  indomitable  resolution, 
pausing  only  on  its  bank  when  under  shelter  of  the 
brushwood  to  take  off  the  shoes. 

He  had  no  time  to  leave  the  saws  and  put  on  the  shoes 
again.  He  could  hear  the  galloping  of  horses,  shouts  of 
frenzied  men,  could  discern  lights  here  and  there  in  the 
distance.  But  the  wire  fence  which  had  mangled  his 
body  also  stayed  pursuit  by  mounted  men  from  that 
direction  and  the  river  was  an  aid. 
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He  dropped  into  it,  swam  with  bold  strokes  down  it 
for  some  distance  and  then  took  to  the  shore  after  a 
dumb  up  steep  banks  and  across  a  muddy  tract  of  land 
in  which  he  almost  bogged  down.  Here  he  entered  a 
large  cornfield  and  scurried  far  into  the  heart  of  it. 

He  was  wet  through,  bleeding  from  his  tom  feet  and 
body  like  a  pig  that  had  escaped  the  butcher,  chilled  to- 
the  bone,  and  apparently  hemmed  in.  He  scooped  out 
some  of  the  soft,  damp  earth  from  the  place  where  he 
stood,  hastily  gathered  together  a  few  stalks  and  husks, 
tossed  them  into  the  shallow  hole,  crawled  into  it  him¬ 
self,  drew  other  stalks  and  husks  over  his  body  and  then 
heaped  handfuls  of  earth  from  each  side  upon  this  cov¬ 
ering,  until  he  was  fairly  well  concealed. 

Farm  bora  and  bred,  in  his  native  county,  he  laid  be¬ 
neath  this  improvised  blanket  of  vegetation  and  earth. 
Bv  degrees  he  got  physically  warmer.  He  was  bare¬ 
foot,  without  weapons,  with  not  even  a  watch.  He 
heard  the  shouts  of  the  posse  which  galloped  hither  and 
yon  and  up  and  down,  the  men  shouting  “Hey !”  to  each 
other. 

The  farmers  were  roused.  The  whole  countryside 
would  be  against  him.  Once,  a  man  galloping  through 
the  cornfield  with  a  lantern  passed  within  a  dozen  feet 
of  him.  The  rider  saw  nothing.  Nor  did  the  others 
who  traversed  this  field  and  other  nearby  acreage  for 
hours,  beating  up  and  down  relentlessly  to  recapture- 
him.  Night  hid  the  marks  of  his  bare  feet  in  the  corn¬ 
field. 

Snug  within  his  concealment,  Pat  smiled.  The  search¬ 
ers  went  farther  afield.  He  had  beat  the  polly-cage  a 
little  after  five  o’clock  of  a  late  October  evening.  Until 
midnight  the  scouring  parties  raged  and  swore  and 
galloped  and  shouted  and  hunted  all  over  the  vicinity, 
but  well  beyond  where  he  lay  securely  hidden. 

He  was  waiting  for  “zero  hour.”  He  could  tell  time 
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-without  a  watch  and  without  even  glancing  at  the  stars 
winking  down  in  friendly  fashion  at  him. 

He  was  farm  bred.  Suddenly  a  rooster  in  a  coop  at 
the  nearby  farmhouse  roused  from  his  drowse  and  gave 
his  first  matutinal  challenge  to  the  whole  world  and  to. 
the  listening  fugitive,  whose  straining  ears  were  waiting 
this  welcome  signal. 

“Twelve  o’clock,  and  all’s  well,”  whispered  Pat  Crowe 
to  himself.  “Now  I’ll  just  wait  until  that  feathered 
alarm  clock  sounds  zero  hour.  That’s  the  time  when 
the  farmer  gets  cold  feet  and  the  sheriffs  and  harness 
and  plainclothes  bulls,  too,  for  that  matter.  At  zero 
hour  all  their  hot  blood  turns  to  ice  water.  Then,  I’ll 
come  out.” 

He  waited.  Presently  a  light  gleamed  through  the 
cornstalks  at  the  house  and  the  voices  of  its  resident  and 
his  wife  came  clearly : 

“Did  they  git  him,  pa?”  asked  the  woman. 

“No,  ma,  they  didn’t.  He  just  vanished.  The  sheriff 
and  his  own  men  have  took  the  road  to  Dow  City.  The 
sheriff  says  this  here  was  all  planned  ahead  of  time. 
When  Pat  was  ’rested  for  robbin’  the  station,  the  money 
wasn’t  on  him  nor  Kane.  They  caught  Kane.  He’s 
back  in  jail.  But  Pat,  he’s  too  smart  for  them.  The 
sheriff  telegraphed  all  along  the  line  and  he  put  out 
guards  over  toward  Vail.  But  Pat  didn’t  go  that  way. 
So  he  must  ’a’  gone  toward  Dow  City.  They’ll  git  him 
afore  morning.” 

The  farmer  and  his  wife  retired.  When  the  rooster 
crowed  again  Pat  rose  from  his  now  rather  warm  couch 
and  shook  off  fatigue  and  sleep.  He  had  a  few  matches, 
but  they  had  become  wet  in  his  swim,  and  besides,  to  light 
one  would  have  been  to  betray  his  presence.  So  he  crept 
cautiously  to  the  stable,  entered  through  an  unbarred 
and  open  window,  and  felt  his  way  in  the  dense  black¬ 
ness  along  the  stalls. 

He  found  horses.  With  great  care  he  inspected  their 
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bodies.  The  one  which  was  still  sweating  slightly  he 
passed  by.  He  found  an  amiable  steed  in  another  stall, 
and  after  much  groping,  he  found  a  bridle.  There  was 
no  saddle.  The  farmer  had  carried  that  into  the  house 
after  his  own  return. 

Pat  led  the  horse  back  to  the  cornfield  and  along  it 
for  some  distance.  Then  he  vaulted  on  its  back.  He 
was  farm  bred  and  could  ride  without  a  saddle.  Through 
the  dark  he  rode,  along  familiar  roads  of  his  childhood 
days,  unheard  and  unseen.  He  came  at  last  to  the  house 
of  a  German-Pole  named  August  Clawson,  who  had 
worked  on  his  father’s  farm  for  seventeen  years  and  was 
thus  employed  before  Patrick  Crowe  was  born. 

August  lived  two  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Vail  and 
about  five  or  six  miles  .from  the  Crowe  homestead.  Here 
Pat  stabled  and  blanketed  the  animal  and  then  he  cau¬ 
tiously  woke  the  occupant  of  the  place. 

“Vot  iss?”  asked  August,  sticking  his  night-capped 
head  out  of  the  window  sleepily.  He  was  an  inveterate 
bachelor  and  kept  house  by  himself,  as  well  as  working 
in  the  field  during  the  day. 

“It’s  me — Pat.  Come  down!” 

August  did.  He  had  heard  of  Pat’s  trouble.  He  had 
been  “in  drouble”  himself  in  “der  oldt  gountry”  before 
emigrating  to  America,  and  the  Crowe  family  had  been 
very  kind  to  him. 

When  daylight  came  he  bathed  Pat’s  wounded  feet 
and  body  with  skunk  and  rattlesnake  grease — a  pana¬ 
cea  for  all  human  ills  for  man  or  beast !  He  gave  him  a 
bath,  a  warm  meal,  clean  underclothing,  and  rough,  but 
not  ill-fitting  overalls,  shirt,  shoes,  and  a  hat. 

“I’ve  got  to  get  some  sleep,”  said  Pat.  “I’ll  go  up 
into  your  garret.  I’ve  left  a  horse  in  your  barn.  Stick 
around  the  house,  August,  and  don’t  go  into  the  field  to¬ 
day,  for  the  bulls  may  come  and  look  at  the  stable  if 
you’re  not  here.” 
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August  agreed.  Pat  went  to  sleep.  He  woke  to  hear 
voices.  He  peered  timorously  out  of  the  garret  window, 
which  was  open.  A  marshal  from  another  village  and 
four  men  were  in  a  buggy  with  two  seats,  talking  to 
August  at  the  gate. 

“Veil,  of  all  dings  I  efer  heardt  in  all  my  hull  life!” 
said  August.  “Vich  vay  did  he  go?  Sure,  I  know  Pat 
Crowe !  Know  him  seence  he  vos  so  high !” 

There  was  much  other  talk  and  then  the  officers  drove 
on.  Dusk  fell.  Pat  came  down  from  the  garret.  He 
thanked  his  benefactor,  took  the  horse  from  the  stable, 
and  in  the  darkness  went  cross-lots  to  the  home  of  his 
"brother-in-law’s  brother.  Here  he  was  driven  to  town. 
Blood  was,  and  is,  thicker  than  water. 

At  Vail  he  waited  on  the  steps  of  a  little  church,  ty¬ 
ing  his  horse  to  the  post  as  the  parishioners  did  who 
came  there  to  worship.  It  was  the  same  church  in  which 
he  had  been  confirmed  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers  and  in 
which  he  had  received  his  first  communion.  He  waited 
until  his  father  and  other  relatives  drove  out  toward  it. 

It  was  a  different  meeting  than  Patrick  Crowe  had 
planned  when  he  had  revisited  his  birthplace  a  few  weeks 
before  to  see  his  surviving  parent.  He  was  then  a  fugi¬ 
tive,  but  not  for  crimes  committed  in  his  native  State. 

While  his  father  and  he  talked  his  other  relatives 
went  to*  get  more  suitable  clothes  and  linen,  a  hat  and 
shoes.  One  owned  an  interest  in  a  department  store  in 
Vail.  When  the  clothes  were  brought,  together  with 
two  hundred  dollars  in  cash,  Pat’s  father  kissed  him 
farewell  and  wept. 

“I  will  probably  never  see  you  again,  my  son !”  said 
he  brokenly. 

He  never  did.  Pat  Crowe  untied  the  stolen  horse  and 
xode  away  into  the  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


THE  GET-AWAY  AND  THE  TWO  STRANGERS 

He  did  not  ride  the  animal  far.  It  was  too  risky ;  for 
finding  it  stolen,  every  one  was  on  the  lookout  for  it. 
So  when  a  few  miles  away,  Pat  turned  the  animal  loose 
and  it  went  by  itself  back  to  its  own  stable,  where  its 
owner  found  it  next  day. 

This  intensified  the  search  for  Pat.  But,  long  before 
this,  he  had  struck  off  boldly  across  fields  and  along 
unfrequented  highways,  walking  by  night  and  sleeping 
by  day.  He  dared  not  go  toward  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad,  whose  station  he  had  robbed  at 
Denison,  because  every  freight  crew  between  Council 
Bluffs  and  Davenport,  as  well  as  passenger  conductors 
and  trainmen — to  say  nothing  of  swarms  of  railroad 
detectives  and  special  policemen — knew  him  by  sight. 

So  he  struck  for  the  St.  Paul  railroad  system,  the 
Chicago-Council  Bluffs  branch  of  which  ran  far  to  the 
north,  where  he  was  not  known,  but  he  was  very  wary. 
As  it  was  corn  husking  time,  one  of  his  relatives  had 
brought  along  a  pair  of  husking  gloves,  and  Pat,  when 
out  of  the  more  immediate  danger  zone,  went  to  an  iso¬ 
lated  farmer  one  day  who  lived  two  miles  from  Manning 
and  explained  that  he  was  looking  for  work.  He  showed 
the  husking  gloves. 

The  farmer  looked  at  his  face,  pallid  from  confine¬ 
ment  in  jail,  and  at  his  soft,  white  hands. 

“You  don’t  look  like  a  corn  husker,”  said  he  bluntly. 

“That’s  so,”  said  Pat  glibly.  “You  see,  I’m  a  chef, 
by  trade,  an  expert  cook  in  a  big  Chicago  hotel.  But, 
going  from  the  hot  stove  into  the  icebox,  I  caught  cold 
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and  got  very  sick.  See  how  white  I  am?  So  my  doctor 
told  me  to  come  out  to  some  farm,  and  work  at  corn 
husking,  and  get  built  up  again.  How  much  ao  you 
pay  a  bushel?” 

“Two  cents  and  a  half,”  said  the  farmer. 

“I’m  hired,”  said  Pat.  “Now,  if  you’ll  be  good 
enough,  I’ll  eat  a  meal  and  pay  you  for  it.  I’ve  got 
plenty  of  money  but  my  health  is  bad!” 

He  was  treated  with  great  respect  after  that.  The 
farmer  wanted  him  to  go  to  work  that  day.  Pat  de¬ 
murred.  “I’ll  go  into  town  to-morrow  to  get  my  old 
clothes,”  said  he,  “and  come  right  back  and  go  to 
work.” 

“I’ll  drive  you  in,”  said  the  farmer,  “for  I  sure  need 
help  on  my  husking.” 

“No,”  said  Pat,  “you’d  lose  time.  Besides  the  doctor 
told  me  to  walk  a  lot.” 

So  he  walked  to  town  that  evening  for  the  mythical 
old  clothes.  He  reached  Manning,  Iowa,  and  took  a 
train  to  Colfax  Springs,  where  healing  springs  were 
located.  No  one  fancied  in  this  well-dressed  and  well- 
financed  young  man,  whose  manners  were  affable  but  re¬ 
served,  the  desperado  who  had  escaped  in  jail  clothes, 
shoeless,  hatless,  and  without  a  dime. 

He  stayed  at  the  springs  for  two  weeks,  his  plea  of  ill 
health  keeping  him  in  his  room.  Then  he  bought  a 
through  ticket  to  Chicago,  and  arrived  there  at  night, 
safely  and  among  old  cronies,  who  had  heard  of  his 
beating  the  polly-cage. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  now?”  he  was  asked. 

“Got  to  git  some  dough,  some  guns,  a  good  pal  or 
two,  and  go  back  and  spring  my  pal,  Billy  Kane,  from 
that  jail,”  said  Pat. 

“You’re  crazy!”  he  was  told. 

“Maybe,”  said  Pat  sententiously,  “but  Billy  would 
try  to  spring  me  if  he’d  got  away.  I  never  laid  down 
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on  a  pal  yet,  and  I’m  not  going  to  do  it  now.  I’m  going 
to  pull  a  trick,  send  some  money  to  his  lawyer,  tell  him 
to  tell  Billy  to  stand  pat,  and  I’ll  go  back  and  get  him 
out.” 

“If  that’s  so,”  said  his  friends  (a  man  and  a  woman 
to  whom  he  was  legally  married,  but  whose  names  must 
not  be  given  here,  since  both  are  still  alive),  “there’s  a 
dame  with  a  lot  of  ice  on  her,  a  friend  of  a  gambler  s 
that  used  to  work  for  Foley  in  Omaha;  that  s  your 
meat.” 

“You  said  so,”  said  Pat.  “Foley  trimmed  me  for  my 
wad  the  last  time  I  was  in  his  place.  Where’s  the  gam¬ 
bler’s  sweetheart?” 

They  told  him.  Pat  prowled.  He  saw  the  woman. 
She  had  nice  diamonds.  That  night  Pat  had  them.  The 
same  night  he  sold  them  to  the  people  who  had  be¬ 
friended  him  and  received  twelve  hundred  dollars  in  cash, 
and  the  jewels  were  worth  at  most  not  more  than  eight¬ 
een  hundred. 

He  left  for  Levenworth,  Kansas,  the  same  night  on  a 
fast  passenger  train.  The  baffled  Denison  sheriff  and 
the  equally  baffled  Dow  City  officers  and  citizens  had 
not  found  any  trace  of  the  stolen  money  or  of  Pat 
Crowe,  as  yet. 

A  heavy  rain  afterward  washed  the  money  down  the 
creek.  Miles  and  miles  below,  it  floated  into  a  farmer’s 
yard.  The  farm  was  mortgaged.  The  farmer  was  in 
despair.  He  had  never  heard  of  the  robbery  at  Denison. 
This  bread  on  the  waters  saved  his  fann,  but  Pat  Crowe 
never  saw  a  penny  of  it  and  neither  did  Billy  Kane. 

Pat  accidentally  learned  the  facts,  years  afterward, 
while  prowling  for  the  same  cache  with  a  full  beard,  in 
and  around  Dow  City,  unrecognized.  The  railroad 
company  wanted  the  money  back,  but  could  not  estab¬ 
lish  its  identity  with  that  stolen,  after  it  passed  again 
into  circulation. 
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Arriving  again  at  Leavenworth,  Pat  Crowe  immedi¬ 
ately  bought  four  rods  (revolvers),  dependable,  double¬ 
action,  .41  caliber  on  a  .45  caliber  frame.  The  slightly 
lighter  caliber  and  heavier  frame  keep  guns  of  this  type 
from  the  awkward  and  sometimes  uncontrollable  jump 
of  the  muzzle  which  regular  .45  caliber  weapons  are 
prone  to. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  he  would  not  again  fall  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  a  trick  gun  such  as  worn  by  the  Denison  jailer, 
Pat  also  bought  four  boxes  of  cartridges,  containing 
fifty  loaded  shells  each.  He  packed  these  in  a  grip  and 
started  for  Atchison,  Kansas.  Here  he  procured  two 
more  guns  of  the  same  caliber  and  pattern,  four  more 
boxes  of  ammunition,  making  four  hundred  rounds  in 
all,  and  added  a  pair  of  modern  handcuffs. 

Then  he  crossed  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Kansas 
side,  intending  to  take  a  train  at  what  was  then  called 
East  Atchison  for  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to  look  up  two 
dependable  pals.  There  was  a  tiny  depot  and  a  long 
platform  there.  As  his  train  was  not  due  for  some  time, 
Pat  employed  his  leisure  in  oiling  and  cleaning  one  of 
the  pistols.  He  finished  this  task  and  was  just  loading 
it,  when  he  happened  to  look  up  and  saw  near  him  two 
men  also  sitting  on  the  same  platform— which  here  ran 
for  quite  a  distance  between  a  “Y”  of  the  tracks,  where 
passengers  transferred  from  one  railway  to  another  at 
this  junction. 

They  were  regarding  his  movements  with  that  pistol 
with  considerably  more  than  merely  the  casual  interest 
of  chance  spectators.  Pat  looked  them  over.  They 
looked  Pat  over. 

There  was  a  furtive  slyness  about  both  of  them,  only 
in  the  younger  man  it  was  more  marked  than  in  the 
older,  and  there  was  quite  a  disparity  in  their  years. 
Pat  Crowe  smiled  contemptuously.  Two  men  or  two 
hundred  didn’t  mean  anything  to  him  just  then.  He  had 
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six  guns  and  four  hundred  rounds  of  cartridges.  His 
grip  was  almost  too  heavy  to  carry.  If  these  chaps 
were  dicks — as  they  might  be — then  if  they  got  too  in¬ 
quisitive  there  would  be  two  fresh  corpses  in  Kansas. 
He  snapped  the  grip  shut,  shoved  the  pistol  in  his  pocket 
and  walked  toward  them. 

One  overtly  suspicious  move  and  this  new  Betsey 
would  bark — twice! 


CHAPTER  XXII 


THE  SOTJP-MAN 

Pat  sat  down  his  grip  and  walked  a  little  closer  to  the 
two  men.  Sight  of  them  reassured  him  on  closer  view, 
for  they  were  not  dicks.  Detectives  would  have  been 
in  action  long  before  this,  if  they  were  after  him  from 
a  description  or  if  they  were  merely  suspicious  of  him. 

They  looked  like  gunmen  (thieves)  to  Pat’s  prac¬ 
ticed  eye  and  he  started  to  feel  them  out.  The  older 
man  proved  to  be  Billy  Doran,  alias  Davenport,  hailing 
from  Council  Bluffs,  and  Pat  knew  him  by  reputation  as 
a  very  expert  and  daring  jug  man.  Davenport  also  was 
known  far  and  wide  for  his  uncanny  powers  in  a  prowl 
of  hotels. 

Pat  told  him  that  he  was  also  from  Council  Bluffs  and 
a  very  few  queries  sufficed  to  show  that  Davenport  was 
right.  The  other  man  was  his  pal,  Robert  Poland,  alias 
Howard. 

“I  was  looking  at  you  and  the  big  gat,”  said  Daven¬ 
port.  “I’ve  got  a  few  tools  myself.”  With  the  words 
he  displayed  a  pistol  and  then  returned  it  to  his  pocket, 
next  extracting  a  pair  of  nippers,  such  as  were  the 
vogue  in  former  years  to  turn  keys  in  hotel  rooms  left 
in  their  locks  by  guests  after  retiring.  (This  was  be¬ 
fore  the  modern  type  of  room  lock.) 

Pat  admired  their  workmanship. 

“They  ought  to  be  good,”  said  Davenport.  “Briten- 
stein  made  them.  He  makes  the  best  burglar’s  tools  in 
the  world,  I  guess.  Lives  in  Warsaw,  Illinois,  just 
across  the  river  from  Keokuk,  Iowa,  under  cover,  of 
course,  as  a  jewelry  and  hardware  merchant.  But  all 
the  boys  that’s  right  go  there  for  his  tools.  He’s  a  real 
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mechanic.  His  come-alongs  and  box-work  tools  are  the 
best  in  the  world.” 

“So  I’ve  heard,”  said  Crowe.  “How  long  since  you 
been  in  Council  Bluffs?” 

“Not  since  I  got  out  of  stir  in  Madison,”  said  Daven¬ 
port. 

Then  Pat  introduced  himself.  He  told  of  his  pal’s 
dilemma  in  jail  at  Denison.  He  exhibited  the  six  rods, 
the  ammunition  and  the  handcuffs. 

“What  do  you  say  if  you  boys  go  up  there  with  me 
and  help  me  crash  that  pogie  and  get  Billy  Kane  out,” 
said  he.  “I’m  a  fair  boxman  myself.  I  can  make  and 
handle  the  soup.  He’s  a  good  mechanic.  The  four  of 
us  would  make  a  good  mob.  I  can’t  leave  him  there. 
I’ve  got  money.  I’ll  pay  the  railroad  fares  and  hotel 
bills.” 

“Oh,  we’ve  got  money,  too,”  said  Bob  Howard,  “but 
what’s  the  idear  of  them  handcuffs,  if  you’re  Pat  Crowe 
and  a  right  man?” 

“I  want  them  to  slip  on  the  sheriff  after  I  stick  him 
up  and  get  the  keys,”  said  Pat,  “because  you  can’t  either 
dig  in  or  out  of  that  pogie  without  using  up  too  much 
time  and  we  can’t  fight  the  whole  town  after  wasting 
valuable  time.” 

The  bargain  was  struck.  The  trio  took  the  first  train 
to  Council  Bluffs.  And  there  a  cruel  and  hard  blow 
waited  for  Pat  Crowe  and  his  plans.  Just  before  the 
letter  he  had  sent  from  Chicago  to  Kane’s  lawyer 
reached  the  attorney,  Kane  found  himself  facing,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  conviction  for  drilling  the  Denison  safe,  an¬ 
other  conviction  for  his  part  in  resisting  arrest  at  Dow 
City,  and  a  third  conviction  for  breaking  jail  with  Pat 
in  Denison.  He  sent  for  the  lawyer.  .  _ 

The  lawyer  was  very  pessimistic  as  to  his  client’s 
chances.  He  pointed  out  that  Kane  might  get  any¬ 
where  from  twenty-five  to  forty  years  on  the  massed 
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accusations  and  that  public  sentiment  would  be  very 
much  against  him  on  all  three  charges,  if  he  stood  trial 
— especially  since  Pat  had  gone  scot  free. 

After  this  conference,  the  lawyer  sounded  the  judge. 
Kane  was  taken  before  the  judge. 

“Your  attorney  tells  me  you  are  considering  entering 
a  plea  of  guilty,”  said  the  jurist,  “to  save  the  county 
the  expense  of  trying  you.  Is  that  so?” 

Kane  admitted  it  was  so.  The  judge  said  that  he 
could  not  advise  Kane  what  to  do  since  he  was  the  judge 
and  not  his  attorney,  but  if  he  were  not  the  judge  and 
were  his  attorney,  he  would  advise  the  plea,  relying  on 
the  mercy  of  the  court. 

Kane  entered  the  plea.  He  was  immediately  sen¬ 
tenced  to  serve  eight  years  in  Madison  State  Prison 
and  was  taken  away  at  once,  lest  he  beat  the  jail  a 
second  time. 

He  gave  the  name  of  Lawrence  Baker  and  as  there 
was  no  use  of  three  men,  however  desperate,  trying  to 
storm  that  abode  of  wrongdoers,  Pat  and  his  two  new 
pals  immediately  set  about  taking  what  revenge  they 
could  on  society  at  large. 

They  returned  by  night  train  from  Council  Bluffs  to 
St.  Joseph.  Here  Davenport  took  rooms  at  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel,  Howard  at  the  Pacific,  and  Crowe  at 
the  Bacon  House.  They  never  met  or  recognized  each 
other  on  the  streets  during  daylight.  Only  at  night  and 
in  the  bar  of  the  St.  Charles,  where  many  folks  gathered, 
they  met  and  drank  together,  almost  always  as  stran¬ 
gers.  When  they  wanted  to  confer,  they  slipped  out 
into  the  woods  around  St.  Joseph. 

They  started  out  to  do  some  jug  work,  selecting 
three  Kansas  banks,  in  turn,  and  after  each  depredation 
returned  to  St.  Joseph  to  rest  and  plan  fresh  forays. 

There  were  in  the  West,  as  yet,  no  such  devices  as 
electric  burglar  alarms  or  time-locks.  The  latter  de- 
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vice  was  brought  into  use  by  banks  because  burglars 
had  a  little  habit  of  sticking  up  a  cashier  and  making 
him  accompany  them  to  the  bank  to  be  robbed,  and 
under  pain  of  death  open  the  safe. 

But  the  safe  manufacturers  had  already  begun  to 
make  bank  vaults  in  a  way  to  tax  the  ingenuity  and 
craftsmanship  of  the  burglars.  Here  is  where  Pat 
Crowe  was  of  great  aid  to  Davenport  and  Howard. 
Before  he  had  fallen  in  Chicago,  and  while  traveling 
with  yeggs  and  other  burglars,  Pat  had  formed  some 
home-grown  conclusions  about  getting  the  money  in 
ways  other  than  diamond  robberies. 

“They’re  putting  it  in  strong-boxes,”  he  told  his  pals 
on  one  occasion,  “and  I’ve  got  to  learn  about  the 
boxes.” 

With  this  end  in  view  he  took  a  vacation  of  two 
months,  went  to  Cincinnati  when  in  funds,  and  sought 
and  found  employment  as  a  safe  painter  in  the  factory 
of  a  company  whose  plant  was  then  at  Fourth  and  Vine 
streets  in  that  city. 

In  the  place  where  he  worked  were  more  than  four 
hundred  models  of  safes  that  had  been  wrecked  by 
burglars — all,  however,  of  other  makes  than  those  of  the 
company  which  employed  him. 

Day  after  day,  while  applying  the  first  coats  to  the 
new  safes,  Pat  listened  to  the  company’s  experts  tell 
prospective  buyers  of  safes  how  the  other  manufac¬ 
turers  had  been  ruined  by  the  enterprising  and  clever 
burglars.  The  safes  had  been  wrecked  in  dozens  and 
scores  of  different  ways.  With  both  ears  open,  while 
industriously  daubing  away,  Pat  learned  more  about 
how  to  blow  safes  than  he  could  have  learned  in  years 
of  practical  work  on  the  road — and  without  the  slightest 
risk  of  arrest. 

Equipped  with  this  knowledge,  he  sallied  forth  again 
and  went  to  Kansas. 
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On  the  first  job  in  Kansas,  Pat,  Billy  Davenport  and 
Bob  Howard  located  a  powder  house  fifty  miles  from 
the  jug  they  intended  robbing. 

“You  say  you  know  how  to  make  soup  ?”  queried 
Davenport.  “Well,  hop  to  it.  You’re  a  younger  man 
than  I  am,  and  Bob,  here,  is  scared  of  soup.” 

Pat  laughed.  Then  he  broke  the  padlock  to  the 
powder  house  door.  Within  was  dynamite.  There  were 
two  varieties :  one  forty-five  per  cent  strength,  the  other 
sixty-five  per  cent.  Pat  selected  the  strongest  brand. 
Then  they  went  back  to  St.  Joseph,  and  in  a  hired 
room  outside  the  town,  Pat  began  making  the  soup. 
He  first  carefully  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  sticks  of 
dynamite. 

Dynamite  is  usually  sawdust  or  some  other  material, 
mixed  sometimes  with  molasses,  containing  an  infusion 
of  nitroglycerine. 

Pat  put  some  of  the  sticks  in  a  large  bowl.  This 
he  covered  with  a  quantity  of  alcohol.  After  it  had 
stood  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  nitro-glycerine  was 
loosened  from  the  composition.  He  next  poured  water 
with  great  care  into  this  jelly-like  mass,  whereupon  the 
nitro-glycerine  floated  to  the  top,  and  then  Pat,  with 
his  iron  nerve,  filled  three  bottles  with  it,  which  he 
wrapped  in  cotton  and  girded  close  to  his  body  with 
stout  cords. 

“You’ve  got  to  keep  it  warm,”  said  he  to  Howard, 
who  was  shaking  with  fright.  “If  it  gets  cold  and  de¬ 
composes,  you’re  gone  to  kingdom  come !” 

“What  if  anything  hits  you,  whether  it’s  warm  or 
cold?”  asked  Howard. 

Pat  grinned.  “Same  answer,  Bob.  Well,  let’s  go 
get  that  Kansas  jug.  It’s  only  a  three-plate  affair. 
We’ll  take  it  easy.” 

They  did,  and  the  twenty-three  thousand  cash  it 
contained. 
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But  en  route,  while  Davenport  and  Pat  sat  chatting 
cheek  by  jowl  in  the  smoker,  Bob  Howard  was  sitting 
at  the  far  end  of  the  train.  He  wasn’t  taking  any 
chances  of  a  sudden  jar. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


THE  “NEEDLE  MAN” 

Davenpoet,  despite  his  age,  was  an  intrepid  man  and 
a  very  fine  mechanic  in  the  burglaries.  He  had  a 
specially  made  set  of  Morris  twist  drills,  which  could 
bite  through  any  metal,  no  matter  how  hard,  since  they 
were  specially  “diamond”  tempered  for  about  three 
inches  from  the  end. 

The  second  jug  they  robbed  was  also  a  three-plate 
affair,  and  they  experienced  no  particular  difficulty. 
Howard  was  the  outside  man,  and  the  method  of  the 
trio  was  simple  but  sure. 

They  first  stuck  up  the  town  clown,  as  Pat  termed 
the  night  marshal  of  these  smaller  Kansas  places.  They 
then  crashed  into  the  bank,  seated  the  law  officer  in  the 
chair,  where  he  could  remain,  bound  and  gagged,  in  full 
view  of  their  operations. 

In  these  stick  ups  Howard  was  the  front  man.  He 
displayed  a  nerve  which  was  most  admirable.  Also, 
when  on  guard  outside,  Howard  was  no  craven.  There 
were  times,  however,  when  he  seemed  supine  and  almost 
timorous,  and  this  puzzled  Pat  Crowe,  who  remarked 
on  it  to  Davenport,  who  merely  grunted. 

“But,”  protested  Pat,  “suppose  he  gets  cold  feet  and 
lams  on  us  while  we’re  busy  on  some  iug  some  night — 
what  then?” 

“He  won’t.  Don’t  be  afraid.  I  know  Bob  Howard,” 
said  Davenport,  cryptically  but  confidentially.  “Let 
well-enough  alone,  Pat.” 

“Of  course,  I  will,  if  you  say  so,  Billy,”  said  Pat. 
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The  third  jug  was  a  harder  one,  also  in  Kansas. 

Billy  Davenport’s  fast  twist  drill  penetrated  the  hard 
plate  as  if  it  were  cheese.  But  beneath  this  was  a  soft 
plate,  and  in  drilling  this,  his  drill  got  hot.  When  he 
reached  the  next  hard  plate,  the  drill  would  not  bite. 
With  a  curse,  Davenport  flung  it  aside  and  tried  a 
second  one. 

He  went  through  the  second  hard  plate  and  then  en¬ 
countered  another  soft  plate  beneath,  and  this  was  his 
only  spare  drill,  for  the  trio  always  traveled  skeleton- 
rigged,  carrying  no  more  tools  than  needful,  and  always 
planting  them  and  the  soup  outside  of  the  town  before 
the  night  of  the  job  to  take  the  jug,  and  then  only 
starting  to  work  after  making  a  preliminary  survey  to- 
make  sure  they  had  overlooked  no  dangers. 

“Wait  a  minute,  Billy,”  said  Pat.  “This  is  a  seven- 
plate  jug.  No  use  to  ruin  another  good  drill  on  her. 
I’ll  shoot  her  from  the  outside.” 

“Can  you  do  it?”  asked  Davenport. 

“I’ve  done  it  before,”  said  Pat  Crowe.  “Lay  off 
and  I’ll  putty  the  cracks  and  then  cup  her.” 

Crowe  took  the  putty.  He  sealed  the  lower  rim  of  the 
door.  Then  he  puttied  up  the  side,  leaving  one  spot 
unsealed.  He  carefully  sealed  the  top  as  well. 

Then  he  made  a  cup  of  putty,  filled  it  with  soup  so 
arranged  as  to  seep  slowly  into  the  unsealed  space  and 
allowed  it  to  trickle  down  into  the  interior  of  the  strong 
box,  where  it  spread  over  the  floor.  He  did  this  three 
times.  Nitro-glycerine  obeys  the  same  laws  of  fluids 
as  water,  only  more  sluggishly.  When  all  was  ready, 
Pat  attached  about  a  foot  of  fuse  and  arranged  a  det¬ 
onating  cap.  . 

He  lighted  a  match,  applied  it  to  the  fuse  and  as  at 
sputtered  up  toward  the  cap,  started  to  go  out  of  the 
window,  through  which  Davenport  had  already  emerged 
to  safety,  pending  the  explosion. 
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Pat  was  at  the  ledge  of  the  window  when  he  remem¬ 
bered  the  marshal.  The  town  clown  was  sitting  bound 
and  gagged,  trussed  up  like  a  chicken,  unable  to  move 
hand  or  foot.  Tragedy  unutterable  was  written  on 
his  bulging  eyes. 

Pat  leaped  back.  The  sputtering  fuse  was  now  near 
the  cap — too  near  for  him  to  hoist  either  himself  or  the 
bound  and  helpless  minion  of  the  law  out  of  the  window. 
He  looked  wildly  around.  He  saw  a  door.  He  snatched 
up  the  chair  containing  the  officer  and  hurled  himself 
at  it.  The  door  crashed  and  both  went  through  the 
casing  into  a  small  rear  room  just  behind  the  safe  to 
safety — while  the  whole  building  rocked  with  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  tremendous  wrenching  energy  of  atomic 
power  imprisoned  in  the  strong  box.  The  reverberation 
was  not  so  loud  as  might  be  expected.  The  door  flew 
across  the  room  and  the  luscious  bank  notes  in  the 
shattered  safe  were  revealed. 

Two  terribly  frightened  burglars  poked  their  heads 
in  at  the  window.  They  expected  to  see  the  mangled 
corpse  of  their  expert  and  daring  soup  man  among 
fragments  of  that  ruined  box. 

Pat  Crowe  grinned  at  them  through  the  debris  and 
fumes. 

“Come  on  in,  Billy,  and  grab  that  swag.  It’s  all  right. 
I  gave  her  an  awful  snootful,  though — for  I  never 
cracked  a  seven-plate  jug  like  this  before  with  less  than 
three  shots  from  the  outside.” 

They  fled  fast  and  far.  Irate  citizens  unbound  the 
stricken  minion  of  the  law.  His  dark  hair  had  silvered 
perceptibly.  But  when  he  could  get  his  breath  and  was 
asked  to  describe  the  marauders,  he  gasped: 

“Three  big,  husky  negroes !” 

All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.  This 
town  clown,  despite  his  humiliation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  he  was  hired  to  guard,  was  not  ungrateful.  It 
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was  true  tliat  Crowe  and  his  pals  had  blackened  their 
faces  with  smears  of  burned  cork  to  avoid  being  identi¬ 
fied  if  seen,  but  this  marshal  knew  from  the  chatter 
about  the  drill  that  the  men  were  not  negroes. 

The  trio  returned  to  St.  Joseph  and  divided  their 
spoils  as  before.  They  made  several  excursions  up  into 
Nebraska,  touching  Grand  Island,  Beatrice  and  Crete, 
the  last  a  little  town  twenty  miles  southwest  from  Lin¬ 
coln  on  the  main  line  of  the  Burlington  railroad  from 
Chicago  and  Denver. 

Both  Grand  Island  and  Beatrice  were  rather  too  well 
policed.  Crete,  a  sleepy  little  German-Bohemian  agri¬ 
cultural  town,  was  blessed  with  two  banks.  They  were 
catty-corner  across  the  street.  Either  was  vulnerable 
and  the  gang  had  their  juice  and  tools  buried  on  the 
banks  of  the  Big  Blue  River  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
jugs,  when  Pat  glimpsed  the  marshal.  He  wasn’t  the 
sort  of  town  clown  that  would  tamely  submit  to  a  stick 
up.  Pat  watched  the  marshal  walking  around,  his 
head  thrust  forward,  his  bushy  beard  like  a  lion’s  mane. 

“Nothing  doing!”  said  he,  and  the  three  blew,  going 
first  to  Germantown  Junction,  a  small  hamlet  with  one 
store,  not  many  miles  distant,  where  they  stuck  up  a 
store  and  robbed  the  safe,  getting  thirteen  hundred  for 
expense  money  to  their  next  prowl,  at  Union,  Nebraska. 

Near  here  they  were  on  the  brink  of  a  great  disaster. 
A  railroad  dick  challenged  Pat  as  he  slid  from  the  car, 
alighting  with  great  care  because  of  the  three  bottles 
of  deadly  soup  which  were  bound  against  his  warm, 

lithe  young  body.  .  .  _  .  . .  „ 

This  railroad  officer  was  wise  in  his  generation.  .  He 
knew  Crowe  was  a  yegg  and  he  knew  from  the  cautious 
way  he  had  left  the  box  car  that  he  was  lined  with  a  high 

explosive  and  dared  not  risk  a  shot. 

Howard  and  Davenport  had  gone  out  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  car.  Howard  was  not  in  range  of  the 
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officer’s  vision,  but  the  officer  was  in  direct  line  with 
Howard’s  gun,  which  wabbled,  instead  of  steadying  it¬ 
self.  Howard’s  shot  missed. 

It  was  Davenport’s  gun  which  woke  the  echoes  with 
a  snap  shot,  as  steady  as  if  he  were  a  marine  on  a  rifle 
range  shooting  for  a  medal  and  a  coveted  honor  for 
himself,  instead  of  a  rundown  old  crook  who  had  been 
in  stir  so  many  times  that  his  magnificent  nerve  alone 
held  that  gun  steady  as  he  shot  the  dick’s  weapon  from 
his  grasp  and  saved  Crowe  from  a  pinch  or  a  shot 
which  would  have  spelled  annihilation. 

They  trussed  up  the  chagrined  officer.  The  affray 
happened  in  a  place  remote  from  others  and  several 
rumbling  trains  helped  to  render  Davenport’s  shot  in¬ 
audible.  The  trio  then  stuck  up  the  marshal,  took  the 
jug  with  a  cash  booty  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  and 
blew  back  to  St.  Joseph.  Crowe  was  thoughtful.  He 
did  not  understand  Howard’s  failing  him  in  a  pinch. 

He  was  going  to  talk  to  him  about  this  lack  of  nerve 
and  followed  him  out  of  the  St.  Charles  bar,  unknown 
to  Howard,  when  the  latter  slunk  into  an  obscure  corner 
of  a  fence.  Crowe  peered  through  the  cracks.  Howard 
nervously  fished  in  his  pockets,  dragged  out  something 
and  hastily  rolled  up  his  sleeve.  He  gave  a  quick  jab. 
Crowe  walked  thoughtfully  back  to  the  hotel  bar  where 
Davenport  was  still  sitting. 

He  now  understood  why  Howard  was  sometimes  so> 
cold-blooded  that  nothing  mattered  and  at  others  so 
timorous  he  was  frightened  of  his  own  shadow.  As. 
surely  as  Pat  was  the  soup  man,  so  surely  was  Howard 
a  needle  man — that  is,  a  hopeless  drug  addict.  And 
Crowe’s  life  at  Union  had  hung  on  Howard’s  un-> 
drugged  nerve  and  Davenport’s  senile  but  fortunate  pot 
shot  at  the  railroad  dick. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

FOUR  BOYS  AXD  A  “RATTLER” 

Patrick  Crowe  was  entirely  too  inured  to  danger  to 
waste  time  in  bemoaning  the  discovery  he  had  made. 
Risks  were  all  in  the  game.  But  no  criminal  courts  un¬ 
necessary  risks.  He  always  avoids  them.  So  Pat  was 
on  the  point  of  having  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  Billy 
Davenport  when  Howard  suddenly  reentered. 

He  was  now  cat-footed,  well-poised,  alert,  bright  of 
eye.  Pat  could  not  help  noting  the  extraordinary  effect 
the  drug  had  upon  his  pal.  He  liked  Howard,  for  when 
he  was  like  this  he  was  as  cool,  as  adroit  and  as  daring 
as  Crowe  himself.  Davenport  was  also  a  nervy  sort, 
despite  the  weight  of  his  years  and  his  crochety  temper 
because  he  was  less  spry  than  either  of  the  much  younger 
men. 

Then  something  occurred  to  drive  all  thoughts  of 
this  recent  and  most  disquieting  discovery  from  Crowe’s 
mind — and  heart,  for  the  time  being. 

A  sudden  low  mutter  ran  through  the  crowd.  There 
was  a  surge  for  the  door.  As  if  by  magic,  the  noisy 
and  crowded  room  was  empty  save  for  the  three  crooks 
and  the  men  behind  the  bar. 

“What’s  happened  ?”  asked  Crowe  of  the  latter. 

“Robbers — got  ’em — down  at  Two  Street  Station — 
stuck  up  train!” 

Crowe  beckoned  to  Davenport,  Howard  followed,  and 
the  three  walked  quickly  to  the  Francis  Street  railway 
station,  where  an  immense  crowd  was  gathered.  They 
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were  all  armed,  Crowe  with  two  Betseys  in  his  hip 
pockets.  They  were  never  out  of  arm’s  length,  day 
or  night. 

Only  a  few  short  days  before  and  while  Crowe  and  hisf 
pals  were  on  their  Nebraska  depredation,  a  lad  of  about 
fifteen,  one  of  three  brothers,  was  arrested  and  con¬ 
fined  in  Liberty,  Missouri,  for  an  offense  of  some  petty 
sort.  The  bail  was  fixed  at  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
boy’s  parents  were  desperately  poor.  They  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn.  This  lad  had  three  older  brothers, 
none  of  them  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age.  They  were 
incensed  at  their  youngest  brother’s  sad  plight,  des¬ 
pondent  at  their  inability  to  aid  his  release. 

So  one  of  the  three  conceived  the  boyish  and  hare¬ 
brained  idea  of  sticking  up  a  railroad  train,  robbing 
the  express  car,  and  thus  getting  enough  money  to  re¬ 
lease  their  confined  brother,  and,  as  well,  to  lift  the  whole 
family  from  the  slough  of  poverty  in  which  they  were 
mired  down. 

They  conferred  with  a  neighbor’s  boy,  a  great  friend 
and  as  young  and  foolish  as  themselves.  He  agreed  to 
join  in  the  foray.  Then  one  of  the  brothers  visited  the 
lad  in  jail. 

“Cheer  up !”  he  whispered.  “We’re  going  to  stick  up 
a  train,  get  some  money  and  get  you  out.” 

That  same  night  the  lad  incautiously  boasted  that  he 
would  soon  be  free.  An  old  convict,  temporarily  con¬ 
fined  in  the  Liberty  jail,  heard  him.  Assuming  a  pre¬ 
tended  sympathy,  he  gradually  extracted  from  the  lad 
in  jail  the  details,  the  name  of  the  train,  the  time  and 
place. 

Then  he  sought  an  interview  with  the  sheriff.  After 
the  interview,  the  sheriff  took  the  first  train  for  St. 
Joseph  from  Liberty.  Pie  conferred  with  detectives  of 
the  Burlington  Railroad,  whose  train  he  had  heard  it 
was  intended  to  stick  up  and  gave  them  the  information 
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the  stool  pigeon  in  the  jail  had  given  to  him.  Then 
he  returned  home. 

The  railroad  officials  and  detectives  sent  out  a  dummy 
train  ahead  of  the  regular  scheduled  train  that  carried 
considerable  money  and  other  valuable  express  matter 
between  St.  Joseph  and  the  east  on  the  Kansas  City, 
St.  Joseph,  and  Council  Bluffs  division.  This  train 
was  made  up  in  orthodox  style.  It  had  Pullmani 
sleepers,  baggage,  and  express  cars.  But  all  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  armed  men,  save  the  dummy  express  mes¬ 
senger. 

The  train  crew  had  been  specially  instructed  how  to 
behave.  The  train  left  the  yards  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  regular  train.  At  Dug  Hill,  barely  five 
miles  distant,  a  red  light  waved  its  warning.  The  en¬ 
gineer  promptly  slowed  his  train  to  control  and  came 
up  to  it. 

Four  masked  figures  bade  him  descend.  They  carried 
rifles  and  pistols.  The  engineer  and  fireman  complied. 
One  of  the  quartet  slid  around  the  engine  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  express  car.  The  other  three  marched 
the  engineer  and  fireman  to  the  other  side  of  the  express 
car. 

“Open  up  that  car!”  commanded  a  shrill  voice. 

The  dummy  messenger  complied. 

“Put  up  your  hands !”  directed  the  same  voice. 

Again  compliance. 

“Get  down  here.” 

The  supposed  messenger  leaped  to  the  ground,  hold¬ 
ing  his  hands  high.  Two  of  the  boys  started  to  enter  the* 
car.  From  within,  without  even  a  command  to  sur¬ 
render,  came  a  withering  blast  from  two  concealed  de¬ 
tectives,  armed  with  sawed-off  shotguns.  Two  mangled 
forms  fell  prone  across  the  sill  of  the  door,  writhing  in 
brief  agony. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  express  car  came  another 
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volley.  The  boy  on  that  side  was  shot  dead.  The 
fourth  boy  was  also  fired  on,  but  he  dropped  and  raised 
his  hands.  The  exploding  charge  of  buckshot  merely 
tore  off  his  thumb  and  part  of  his  palm. 

Through  the  crowd  at  the  Francis  Street  station 
edged  Pat  Crowe,  Bob  Howard,  and  Billy  Davenport. 
It  took  them  some  little  time  to<  get  through  the  wedged 
mass.  There  lay  the  horrid,  blood-stained  corpses  of 
three  boys.  The  fourth  with  bandaged  hand  and  pale 
face  was  in  the  grip  of  the  law. 

Swaggering  around  these  bodies  were  the  railroad  de¬ 
tectives,  most  of  them  inebriated,  with  their  rifles, 
pistols,  and  shotguns. 

Pat  Crowe  looked  at  the  ghastly  sight.  His  blue  eyes, 
took  on  a  fiercer  light.  Just  then  the  crowd  parted  on 
the  other  side  of  the  circle  and  a  poor,  pale,  wan,  tremb¬ 
ling  woman  came  rushing  frantically  into  the  open 
space,  led  by  two  more  of  the  hated  dicks. 

A  terrible  shriek  of  horror  rent  the  air.  The  vast 
throng  uncovered  its  head.  A  silence  like  death  ensued. 

“My  sons — oh,  my  sons !”  moaned  the  crazed  mother, 
throwing  herself  on  the  dead  bodies,  embracing  them, 
kissing  them,  crying  hysterically  and  utterly  distraught. 

.  There  they  lay — the  three  dead  boys.  Shot  down 
without  warning.  Not  even  a  command  to  surrender. 

Pat  Crowe  could  bear  no  more.  He  was  weak  and 
faint.  He  turned  and  walked  through  the  great  morbid 
crowd.  Behind  him  the  moans  and  wails  of  the  mother 
of  these  three  misguided  lads  echoed  sepulchrally  like 
moans  from  the  abode  of  the  damned. 

“Give  me  a  drink!”  said  Pat. 

“Me,  too,”  echoed  Billy  Davenport. 

Howard  shook  his  head. 

The  three  were  again  in  the  bar  of  the  St.  Charles. 
They  looked  at  each  other.  One  by  one  they  left  the 
place.  In  a  remote  spot  Pat  said: 
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“Of  all  the  brutal,  cowardly,  cold-blooded  murders 
that  I  ever  heard  of,  this  is  the  limit.  Stool  pigeons  and 
dicks,  eh?  Well,  they’re  a  fine  lot  of  blankety-blank 
blank  blank  cowards.  The  filthy  curs  !  Never  gave  the 
boys  a  chance.  Never  tried  to  arrest  them!  We  ought 
to  show  that  lousy  bunch  of  human  hyenas  up.  I  never 
stuck  up  a  rattler  in  my  life.  But,  what  do  you  say, 
boys,  if  we  stick  up  this  same  train  and  stick  it  up 
right  where  these  same  three  boys  were  killed?” 

“I’m  with  you,”  said  Billy  Davenport.  “There  ought 
to  be  a  lot  of  stuff  on  that  train  in  a  few  days.  They 
think  this  will  make  everybody  lay  off.” 

Pat  turned  to  the  needle  man. 

“Well,  Bob,  how  about  it?” 

Howard  fidgeted  and  hemmed  and  hawed.  Pat  smiled 
ironically. 

“I  guess,  Billy,  we  can  get  a  third  pal  around  here 
somewhere.” 

Next  day  Howard  came  walking  up  to  Pat  Crowe, 
poised  and  calm. 

“I’ve  changed  my  mind,  Pat.  I’ll  go  in  with  Billy 
and  you  on  that  rattler,”  said  he. 

“I  thought  you  might,”  said  Pat  quietly.  “Well, 
let’s  hope  your  nerve  is  good  the  night  we  try  it.  You’ll 
need  all  of  it.  Just  us  three,  remember.” 

“My  nerve  will  be  all  right,”  said  Howard. 

It  was.  Howard  had  his  secret  hop  in  good  doses 
before  the  fifth  night  following.  Pat,  Billy,  and  he 
stood  in  the  same  spot  where  the  three  boys  had  been 
killed.  In  broad  day,  with  hundreds  .of  others,  they 
had  located  it  and  seen  the  blood  stains.  The  other 
boy  had  meanwhile  pleaded  guilty  and  been  sent  to  Jef¬ 
ferson  City  prison  for  three  years,  maimed  for  life. 

Pat’s  knowledge  of  railroad  affairs  now  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  It  was  he  who  took  the  red  lantern.  It 
was  he  who  gave  the  quick,  nervous  swing  back  and 
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forth  that  made  the  regular  engineer  of  the  regular 
train  slow  down  and  then  Pat  gave  him  the  come  on, 
easy,  signal  by  swinging  his  red  light  in  small  circles 
until  the  train  was  abreast  of  him.  (The  automatic 
block  signal  was  not  yet  in  use  on  western  roads  and 
only  in  a  few  divisions  on  eastern  lines.) 

“What’s  wrong?”  asked  the  engineer.  The  gaping 
fireman  stood  in  the  gangway. 

Pat  Crowe  whipped  up  his  pistol. 

“Get  off  that  engine,”  said  he,  “or  I’ll  shoot  both  of 
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Terrorized  into  silent  obedience  by  the  threatening 
command  of  Pat  Crowe  and  sight  of  three  masked  and 
armed  desperadoes  standing  in  the  shadows,  the  en¬ 
gineer  and  fireman  descended  from  the  cab  while  Bob 
Howard  ran  around  the  front  of  the  train  to  guard  the 
opposite  side  of  the  express  car,  leaving  Crowe  and 
Billy  Davenport  with  the  two  captives. 

The  trainmen  on  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and 
Council  Bluffs  fast  night  express  did  not  emerge  at  all. 
The  hour  was  late,  and  as  the  train  was  barely  a  half 
mile  out  from  the  station,  having  been  halted  in  Dug 
Hill  cut,  the  train  crew  was  busy  taking  tickets  and 
settling  passengers  for  the  night  trip. 

Forcing  the  engine  crew  to  keep  their  hands  elevated, 
Crowe  and  Davenport  marched  them  to  the  express  car, 
just  behind  the  locomotive.  Here  Pat  took  five  sticks 
of  raw  sixty-five  per  cent  dynamite  and  laid  them  with 
a  detonating  cap  and  short  fuse  alongside  the  base  of 
the  express  car  door.  The  lights  were  still  bright  within 
this  car. 

“Tell  that  messenger  to  open  the  car  and  hold  up 
his  hands,”  said  Crowe  to  the  engineer,  “or  I’ll  blow  the 
door  in.” 

The  engineer  again  obeyed,  adding  that  the  men  out¬ 
side  were  well  armed  and  meant  business.  The  express 
agent  opened  the  door,  his  hands  raised — exactly  the 
same  as  when  this  supposedly  identical  train  had  been 
held  up  by  the  four  mere  boys  five  nights  before,  when 
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the  dummy  train  had  been  loaded  with  armed  detectives 
and  deputy  sheriffs. 

“Jump  down!”  directed  Crowe. 

The  messenger  leaped  to  the  ground,  holding  his 
hands  high.  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  named  Baxter, 
as  afterwards  was  ascertained,  and  though  his  keen  eyes 
could  not  penetrate  Crowe’s  disguised  face,  owing  to 
the  mask,  Baxter  saw  and  noted  the  long  livid  scar  on 
Pat’s  left  hand,  received  in  the  gun  fight  with  Policeman 
Lenville  in  Chicago. 

This  slight  but  significant  scar  played  a  weird  role 
not  long  afterward  in  Crowe’s  life,  as  will  be  seen,  lead¬ 
ing  him  straight  to  a  prison  cell,  while  Baxter  at  an¬ 
other  time  and  place  also  figured  in  a  most  tragic  cir¬ 
cumstance,  with  Crowe  hard  by  in  another  robbery, 
years  later. 

“Any  one  in  that  car?”  asked  Crowe,  as  he  plucked 
Baxter’s  pistol  from  its  holster  and  hurled  it  far  out 
into  the  weeds  of  the  cut. 

“No,  sir.” 

“You’re  sure?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Baxter. 

“Listen  to  me.”  Crowe  leaned  forward,  and  his  fierce 
eyes  held  Baxter’s  with  a  baleful  glare.  “I’m  going  into 
that  car.  If  there  is  anybody  else  in  there,  my  partner 
here” — he  waved  toward  Davenport — “will  blow  your 
blankety-blank  head  off.” 

“I  was  alone  in  the  car,”  said  Baxter  stolidly. 

Crowe  gestured  to  Davenport,  who  lined  Baxter  up 
with  the  engine  crew.  Davenport  covered  them  with 
two  revolvers,  one  shoved  against  Baxter’s  head.  Crowe 
vaulted  into  the  car,  picking  up  a  wheat  sack.  He  had 
taken  the  messenger’s  keys  and  looted  the  local  safe. 
The' through  safe  was  locked  at  St.  Joseph,  and  would 
not  be  opened  until  Kansas  City  was  reached,  and  Bax¬ 
ter  did  not  carry  a  key  to  it. 
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Crowe  rammed  large  wads  of  money  into  the  wheat 
sack,  after  first  tossing  the  express  messenger’s  rifle  and 
riot  gun — a  sawed-off  shotgun  of  the  pump  type — also 
far  into  the  weeds. 

The  whole  robbery  had  not  consumed  ten  minutes 
after  the  train  halted,  and  was  carried  out  with  ridic¬ 
ulous  ease.  Crowe  leaped  out  of  the  express  car,  calling 
“All  clear,”  to  Howard,  who  then  came  around  on  the 
other  side  of  the  engine.  Crowe  ironically  tendered  a 
flask  of  whiskey  to  Baxter. 

“Have  a  drink  of  Andy  Sinclair’s  best,”  he  gloated. 
“We  didn’t  need  this  money.  We  just  wanted  to  show 
this  bunch  of  Burlington  dicks  and  murderers  of  boys 
that  when  men  start  to  do  a  job  they  can  pull  it  off.” 

Baxter  smiled  and  took  a  drink.  Then  he  got  back 
into  the  car  and  shut  the  door,  while  the  engineer  and 
fireman  remounted  the  locomotive  and  pulled  away. 
They  dared  not  stop  to  risk  a  shot.  The  three  bandits 
returned  to  St.  Joseph,  Crowe  carrying  the  sack 
straight  to  his  room  in  the  Bacon  House,  where  he 
stayed.  Next  day  they  counted  and  divided  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  dollars. 

None  of  them  left  town.  Crowe  immediately  com¬ 
posed  a  letter  to  the  Denison,  Iowa,  attorney  who  had 
been  retained  to  defend  both  him  and  Billy  Kane,  be¬ 
fore  their  joint  escape  from  the  polly-cage.  He  sent 
two  thousand  dollars  to  this  attorney,  bidding  him  go 
to  Madison  penitentiary,  see  Kane,  and  inform  him  that 
Pat  Crowe  would  yet  spring  him,  if  not  by  force,  then 
by  influence. 

This  attorney,  it  may  be  here  said,  did  as  requested, 
and  thus  Pat’s  loyalty  to  his  incarcerated  pal  bore 
fruit.  With  the  proceeds,  in  part,  of  other  successful 
robberies  and  burglaries,  as  well  as  stick-ups,  Pat  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  springing  Kane  from  the  penitentiary  within 
two  years,  instead  of  waiting  expiration  of  the  eight 
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Kane  had  been  sentenced  to  serve,  being  pardoned  by 
Governor  Jackson.  This  fact,  also,  brought  a  weird 
train  of  circumstances  into  Pat’s  after  life,  as  will  be 
seen  in  due  course  of  this  narrative. 

Emboldened  by  their  success,  and  with  the  utmost 
contempt  for  the  chagrined  and  bewildered  detectives 
who  were  in  pursuit  of  them  throughout  the  wilds  of 
Missouri,  five  nights  afterward  Crowe,  Davenport,  and 
Howard  held  up  the  crack  Chicago  train  of  the  Burl¬ 
ington  system  running  at  night  out  of  St.  Joseph  on 
another  lin^-the  famous  “Eli.”  They  used  the  same 
methods. 

They  got  into  the  express  car  with  the  same  means, 
after  routing  out  the  messenger.  But  that  foxy  gen¬ 
tleman,  before  opening  the  door,  had  opened  the  local 
safe  and  kicked  a  pouch  containing  forty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  under  the  stove,  where  it  remained  unnoticed.  When 
Pat  Crowe  frisked  the  same  safe  he  only  obtained  a 
paltry  twelve  hundred  dollars.  This  occurred  at  ‘  102 
River,”  less  than  five  miles  from  St.  Joseph. 

Five  nights  after  this  the  same  trio  of  men  crossed 
the  Missouri  River  to  a  place  called  Wharton,  and  there 
attempted  to  hold  up  the  night  Rock  Island  train  going 
north  to  Grand  Island,  Nebraska.  Pat  waved  the  red 
light.  But  the  engineer  of  this  train  was  suspicious. 
He  ignored  the  flag  and  bore  down  on  Pat  with  a 
throttle  wide  open,  instead  of  slowing  down.  Pat 
leaped  to  one  side.  The  engineer  and  fireman  had 
crouched  down  behind  the  boiler  head  in  the  cab,  and 
though  the  three  bandits  sent  a  volley  of  shots  into  the 
cab  and  through  it,  the  engine  crew  were  unharmed, 
and  the  train  roared  away  into  the  night  leaving  them 
baffled. 

Pat  laughed.  He  tossed  the  red  lantern  and  their 
masks  into  the  river,  led  his  pals  back  to  South  St. 
Joseph,  and  in  Johnny  Elman’s  saloon  they  drank 
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libations  to  the  nerve  of  the  engineer.  Then  they  went 
to  bed. 

Howard,  however,  was  very  grouchy  over  the  paucity 
of  their  loot  from  the  “Eli”  robbery  and  their  failure 
on  the  Rock  Island.  His  surly  behavior  recalled  toi 
Pat  Crowe  that  Howard  was  the  needle  man,  garnering 
the  world  in  an  evil  dream  while  under  the  influence  of 
morphia. 

He  talked  to  Davenport  about  it,  explaining  that  he 
was  quite  ready  to  take  a  chance  at  a  pistol’s  muzzle, 
but  not  willing  to  go  on  risking  his  life  on  a  drug-ad¬ 
dict’s  erratic  moods  or  hallucinations.  The  old  burglar 
nodded. 

“I  knew  you’d  get  wise  to  him,  sooner  or  later,”  said 
he.  “I  can  always  tell  when  Bob  has  had  a  shot  of  hop. 
Then  he  wants  to  shoot  all  the  policemen  in  the  world. 
But,  afterward — ” 

He  shrugged.  Pat  nodded.  The  split  up  was  in¬ 
evitable.  Howard  was  restless  and  wanted  to  go  to 
Kansas  City,  where  he  was  living  with  the  wife  of  a 
former  pal,  then  in  prison,  and  caring  for  the  children. 
Pat  and  Davenport  privately  agreed  to  meet  again  in 
Minneapolis. 

The  split  up  came  the  next  day,  and  with  dramatic 
suddenness. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

PALS  SPLIT  UP! 

If  Howard  was  a  needle  man,  old  Billy  Davenport  was 
no  less  a  confirmed  kleptomaniac,  as  the  events  of  that 
same  night  proved  to  Pat  Crowe.  Davenport  was  re¬ 
puted  to  be  a  very  wise  hotel  prowl.  He  had  shown  Pat 
the  Brittenstein  nippers  when  they  first  met.  Now,  he 
used  them,  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  a  fall,  him¬ 
self,  and  threw  a  scare  into  Pat  as  well. 

The  usual  method  of  a  hotel  prowl  to  rob  guests  in 
those  days  was  this :  one  thief  hires  a  hotel  room  and 
registers.  He  then  smuggles  in  the  other  thief  and 
conceals  him  in  his  room  until  after  midnight.  Then 
the  thief  who  is  to  prowl  the  other  rooms  emerges  from 
the  confederate’s  room,  goes  from  door  to  door  of  rooms 
containing  guests  already  spotted,  and  listens  to  see 
if  they  are  sound  asleep. 

If  satisfied,  he  then  inserts  the  nippers  into  the  key¬ 
hole,  turns  the  key,  enters,  robs  the  sleepers,  emerges, 
closes  and  relocks  the  door,  and  then  does  another  prowl 
if  the  loot  is  small. 

Davenport  did  not  adhere  to  this  program.  Instead, 
he  did  what  no  well-posted  and  experienced  crook  of 
this  type  hardly  ever  does — he  went  about  his  prowl 
quite  alone.  The  other  method  has  certain  advantages. 
If  the  prowler  hears  any  one  coming,  he  can  slip  back 
into  his  confederate’s  room,  either  before  or  after  a 
theft.  In  the  morning  he  usually  walks  boldly  out  be¬ 
fore  the  robbed  guests  are  awake. 

The  confederate,  of  course,  having  none  of  the  loot, 
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remains  in  his  room  and  submits  calmly  to  the  frisk  of 
himself  or  his  belongings  by  the  police,  while  the  other 
thief  makes  a  clean  get-away. 

It  is  also  an  unwritten  law  for  a  good  prowler  never 
to  rob  the  hotel  which  is  his  home.  Davenport  violated 
this  rule  as  well.  He  was  living  at  the  St.  Charles.  He 
had  a  handsome  overcoat  with  a  fur  collar.  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  he  had  checked  this  and  left  it  at  Howard’s 
hotel. 

Then  he  robbed  three  rooms  in  the  St.  Charles,  whose 
guests  lost  about  two  thousand  dollars  in  money  and 
jewels.  One  of  them  had  several  trunk  checks  in  hisi 
pocketbook.  In  putting  these  back,  Davenport,  in  the 
dark,  inadvertently  also  put  back  into  the  same  pocket- 
book  the  coat  check  which  he  had  taken  for  his  garment 
at  the  other  hotel. 

He  was  up  early  and  out.  He  went  to  the  hotel 
where  Howard  stayed  to  get  his  fur  coat.  He  could 
not  find  the  check  while  walking  there.  He  remembered 
what  he  had  done  in  the  darkness.  He  hurried  in, 
bounced  the  bell  hop  at  the  check  room  with  a  tip  of  a 
dollar,  got  his  coat,  and  caught  a  train  to  Kansas  City, 
without  even  waiting  to  say  good-bye  to  Howard  or 
Crowe. 

The  robbed  guest,  of  course,  found  the  coat  check. 
Detectives  hurried  to  the  other  hotel.  They  missed 
Davenport  by  an  hour.  But  the  roar  that  went  up  was 
so  terrible  that  Pat  Crowe  checked  out  of  the  hotel 
where  he  lived,  walked  out  of  town,  caught  a  freight, 
and  started  away,  scared  lest  he  be  suspected,  since  he 
had  often  been  seen  with  Davenport. 

Howard  also  blew  to  Kansas  City,  and  Crowe  saw 
him  no  more  for  some  time.  Davenport  was  not  caught. 
He  laid  low  in  Kansas  City  with  Howard  for  a  few  days, 
then  hurried  on  to  Minneapolis  to  rejoin  Crowe. 

En  route  in  the  freight  car,  Crowe  became  acquainted 
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with  another  wayfarer,  also  plentifully  supplied  with 
money,  but  lame  in  the  right  foot,  which  had  been  shot 
through  some  months  before.  His  name  proved  to  be 
McKnight.  He  was  not  only  a  thief,  he  was  also  a  “rail,” 
the  thief’s  term  for  an  ex-railroad  employe. 

He  knew  signals  for  trains,  and  having  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  railway  brotherhood,  he  still  had  grips,  pass¬ 
words,  and  the  like.  So  Crowe  and  he  made  the  journey 
to  Minneapolis  without  paying  railroad  fare  or  travel¬ 
ing  on  passenger  trains — now  swarming  with  dicks  look¬ 
ing  for  the  bold  bandits  who  had  defied  the  object  lesson 
given  all  such  gentry  by  looting  two  trains  after  the 
four  boys  had  been  shot  in  the  act  at  Dug  Hill  cut,  near 
St.  Joseph. 

Pat  read  circulars  posted  in  all  railway  stations.  He 
noticed  the  reference  to  the  scar  on  his  hand.  The  ex¬ 
press  messenger  was  no  fool,  and  Pat  avoided  traveling 
on  passenger  trains  until  McKnight  and  he  arrived  in 
Minneapolis. 

He  took  the  rail  with  him  to  a  saloon  kept  by  Joe 
Hoy.  Hoy  had  an  uncle  who  had  been  a  chief  of  police 
of  Minneapolis,  and  a  brother  then  a  detective  in  the 
same  city.  Dan  Haley,  whom  Billy  Kane  had  told 
Crowe  had  gone  to  Colorado  to  dig  up  the  loot  near 
■  Golden  from  the  robbed  bank,  had  secured  that  forty 
thousand  while  Kane  and  Crowe  were  in  jail  in  Denison, 
Iowa,  for  robbing  the  railway  station  there. 

Haley  had  pointed  back  to  Hoy’s  saloon,  which  was 
then  a  notorious  hangout  for  thieves,  yeggs,  and  a  few 
women  of  the  underworld.  Haley  was  wearing  a  big 
diamond  ring,  had  large  amounts  of  cash  in  his  pockets, 
and  blew  everybody  to  wine.  Before  morning  he  had 
bought  a  half  interest  in  the  joint,  and  the  firm  name 
was  now  Haley  and  Hoy. 

While  Pat  Crowe  waited  here  a  few  days  to  hear  from 
his  attorney  at  Iowa  regarding  what  was  being  done  to 
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aid  Kane  out  of  Madison  prison,  Davenport  also  came 
up  from  Kansas  City.  But  Pat,  while  realizing  that  the 
old  burglar  and  hotel  thief  was  an  able  man,  was  rather 
fed  up  with  Davenport’s  crochety  temper  and  his  ill- 
timed  exposure  of  them  all  to  capture  in  St.  Joseph  by 
robbing  the  St.  Charles’  guests. 

So  Davenport  and  another  y egg  named  Charlie  West 
went  out  to  blow  a  turtle  somewhere,  and  Pat  and  his 
new  pal,  McKnight,  heard  of  a  then  notorious  octoroon 
named  Ida  Dorsey,  who  lived  near,  and  who  was  known 
as  “the  beautiful  Creole.” 

Ida  Dorsey  was  a  great  favorite  of  an  elderly  man 
then  living  in  Minneapolis,  and  she  had  plenty  of  jewels. 
Pat  and  McKnight  maneuvered  an  introduction  and 
gave  the  lady  a  wine  supper.  Then  they  visited  her 
again,  and  after  opening  wine,  started  to  despoil  her  of 
the  diamonds  she  wore. 

Ida  put  up  a  fight,  and  grabbed  for  Pat’s  gun.  He 
wrenched  it  from  her  hand,  and,  in  a  moment  of  bra¬ 
vado,  shot  it  off  twice  through  the  ceiling.  Two  Swedish 
lumbermen  in  the  room  above  leaped  from  their  beds, 
and  in  their  nightshirts,  ran  wildly  down  the  street  intoi 
the  arms  of  two  harness  bulls,  while  Pat  and  McKnight 
leisurely  strolled  out  with  the  Dorsey  diamonds  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Joe  Hoy’s  room  in  Minneapolis,  where  they 
had  a  rendezvous  with  him  to  fence  the  swag. 

Joe  came  in  after  the  saloon  had  been  closed,  and  by 
the  time  he  arrived,  Pat  and  McKnight  had  taken  the 
gems  from  their  settings.  Joe  put  the  package  in  his 
pocket  and  started  for  St.  Paul.  At  that  time  John 
O’Connor  was  chief  of  police  of  St.  Paul.  He  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  cop  who  never  wore  a  uni¬ 
form.  O’Connor  was  an  able  and  ruthless  detective, 
and  no  crook  could  work  in  St.  Paul;  but  Joe  Hoy  had 
a  friend,  also  a  county  official  in  St.  Paul,  who  would 
fence  diamonds. 
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Leaving  McKnight  and  Crowe  in  his  room,  Joe  Hoy 
went  to  St.  Paul  to  see  this  man.  He  stopped  in  a 
saloon  to  have  a  drink.  One  of  the  detectives  working 
under  John  O’Connor  saw  him  and  said: 

“I  hear  some  gunmen  took  Ida  Dorsey  into  camp  for 
her  sparks.  I  wonder  who  got  them?” 

“Why,”  replied  Hoy,  “I’ve  got  them,  right  here.” 
He  tapped  his  pocket  in  which  the  jewels  were  even  then 
reposing.  “Why  don’t  you  come  over  to  a  live  town 
like  Minneapolis?” 

The  detective  laughed,  took  a  drink,  and  left.  Hoy 
fenced  the  jewels,  but  he  got  on  a  drunk  himself,  and 
Pat  and  McKnight  only  got  about  twelve  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  for  diamonds  easily  worth  as  many  thousands. 

They  heard  of  an  easy  box  in  the  Kanawha  Valley 
Bank  at  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  and  left  by  way  of 
Cincinnati  to  have  a  look  at  it.  The  bank  then  had 
over  a  million  dollars  in  cash  deposits.  The  two  ban¬ 
dits  looked  it  over. 

“A  pie  box,”  contemptuously  declared  Pat,  after  go¬ 
ing  within  and  buying  a  small  draft  on  New  York  in 
a  fictitious  name  and  mailing  it  to  a  relative  to  give  the 
proceeds  to  his  wife,  Hattie,  still  living  with  her 
brothers  in  South  Omaha. 

It  was  a  very  easy  safe  to  rob,  and  was  located  ideal¬ 
ly  for  the  purpose,  having  been  installed  before  the 
Civil  War.  The  building  was  as  old  as  the  safe.  The 
front  view  of  the  safe  was  unobstructed,  a  light  was  on 
it  day  and  night.  But  in  the  rear,  guarded  only  by 
some  large  bars  of  soft  iron,  was  a  window,  access  to 
which  could  be  had  by  way  of  an  alley.  The  safe  stood 
in  the  front  room. 

By  sawing  into  the  rear  room  and  working  under 
cover  of  a  protecting  wall  which  would  screen  them 
from  view,  they  could  blow  the  turtle  from  the  rear  and 
secure  the  cash  it  contained. 
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Pat  Crowe  wanted  to  do  the  job  at  once.  McKnight 
demurred,  saying  they  needed  more  men,  one  for  a  look¬ 
out  to  stick  up  the  cop.  Pat  wanted  to  stick  up  the 
cops  single  handed,  and  put  them  into  the  bank,  but 
McKnight  thought  it  would  be  more  safe  to  get  Dan 
Haley  down  from  Minneapolis,  especially  as  he  himself 
was  still  limping  from  the  shot  through  his  foot. 

So  they  returned  to  Cincinnati  to  get  twist  drills  and 
other  tools,  meanwhile  locating  a  powder  house  in 
Charleston  outskirts  where  Pat  got  sixty-five  per  cent 
dynamite  and  made  soup,  while  they  wrote  to  Joe  Hoy 
to  send  Haley  down  to  Cincinnati  to  help  them.  The 
letter  from  Hoy  said  that  Haley  and  Charlie  West  had 
gone  over  into  Michigan  to  get  a  turtle,  and  Billy 
Davenport  had  gone  back  to  Missouri. 

Just  here  it  may  be  said  that  Davenport  and  another 
mob  went  on  down  into  Kentucky  and  took  a  box,  ob¬ 
taining  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  made  a 
clean  getaway  later  on.  But,  on  reachnig  Cincinnati, 
Davenport’s  age  told  on  him.  He  was  waiting  for  a  train 
and  fell  asleep  in  the  depot  and  was  ignominiously  cap¬ 
tured  by  Detective  Jackson  of  that  city  and  settled  for 
a  long  stretch. 

Pat  and  McKnight  then  determined  to  go  back  to 
get  the  Kanawha  Bank  in  Charleston  alone.  They 
reached  the  city  and  prepared  to  go  to  work. 

To  their  intense  chagrin  they  learned  the  bank  had 
moved  into  its  new  building  the  day  before  their  return, 
and  the  new  safe  was  too  strong  and  too  well  guarded 
to  be  assailed  by  anything  less  than  a  big  mob  prepared 
to  blow  it  apart  while  also  giving  battle  to  the  whole 

city. 

They  left  for  Cincinnati,  and  Pat  Crowe,  for  the  first 
time  in  months,  was  so  morose  that  he  got  drunk  and 
upbraided  McKnight  bitterly  for  not  being  game 
They  quarreled.  McKnight  left  Pat  in  Covington,  just 
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across  the  river  from  Cincinnati,  and  Pat,  still  drunk, 
went  over  to  that  city  and  took  lodgings  with  a  man 
and  his  wife  named  Diefendorfer. 

He  sobered  up.  He  was  short  of  money,  and  alone. 
He  took  his  jimmy  and  two  Betseys  and  robbed  a  pri¬ 
vate  residence  on  Walnut  Hill  in  Cincinnati  of  a  lot  of 
jewels,  mostly  diamonds.  He  obtained  eight  hundred 
dollars  on  these,  and  rested  from  his  labor  at  Diefen- 
dorfer’s. 


\ 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

“i  AM  THT  FATHER’S  GHOST  !” 

While  at  the  Diefendorfer  home,  Pat  Crowe  had  some 
experiences  which  were  phenomenal  in  a  mystical  sense. 
The  first  was  that  he  soon  learned  that  Diefendorfer 
was  himself  a  crook,  and  under  cover.  Details  are  un¬ 
important.  There  is  a  peculiar  bond  between  criminals 
not  unlike  that  of  Chinese  tongs.  Diefendorfer  had  come 
from  Pennsylvania  to  St.  Louis.  He  stole  some  very 
valuable  photographic  lenses  and  came  to  Cincinnati 
to  pawn  them,  where  he  remained. 

Pat  Crowe  occupied  a  room  in  the  apartment  this 
man  and  his  wife  occupied.  One  night  Pat  had  a  very 
vivid  dream.  He  thought  he  was  very  hard  pressed  by 
a  great  throng  of  people,  and  was  running  furiously  to 
escape.  In  the  forefront  of  the  pursuers  was  his  father, 
whom  he  had  last  seen,  as  told,  on  the  steps  of  the  little 
church  at  Vail,  Iowa,  after  his  escape  from  Denison 
County  jail. 

In  his  dream  Pat  saw  his  father  trying  to  reach  his 
hand,  and  on  his  body  was  a  fresh  cut.  The  sadness  on 
his  parent’s  face  was  so  real  that  Pat  was  appalled, 
and  promptly  woke  up.  He  sat  up  in  bed  and  was  re¬ 
lieved  to  find  that  it  was  only  a  nightmare.  Still,  it  was 
too  real  for  comfort.  He  sat  in  bed  thinking  over  the 
dream.  On  retiring  he  had  left  his  window  raised,  but 
had  hooked  the  blinds  which  swung  from  the  outside  in¬ 
ward.  He  happened  to  look  toward  this  window.  The 
blinds  were  still  hooked. 
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Then,  in  a  manner  most  uncanny,  the  two  hooks! 
raised  without  any  human  hand  touching  them,  the 
blinds  slowly  opened,  spread  wide  and  then  as  slowly 
closed. 

Horrified,  Pat  grasped  his  trusty  Betsey  from  under 
his  pillow.  He  leaped  to  the  window  in  two  bounds.  He 
unhooked  the  blinds,  opened  them  and  peered  out.  He 
was  on  the  second  floor  of  the  house. 

There  was  no  human  being  in  sight.  The  window 
fronted  on  a  street.  The  moonlight  was  full  upon  it. 
Everything  was  almost  as  clear  as  day — save  that  ini 
the  middle  distance  was  a  shadowy,  spectral  shape,  as 
if  his  father’s  disembodied  spirit  hung  there.  Then  it 
slowly  melted  into  the  ambient  night. 

Pat  Crowe  was  so  upset  that  he  immediately  dressed. 
He  could  not  sleep.  He  had  a  terrible  premonition  that 
something  untoward  was  about  to  happen  to  him. 

“Something  is  wrong,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he 
feverishly  began  to  pack  his  grip.  “I  am  not  going  to 
stay  here.  It’s  the  old  hunch  again.  If  I  stay  here,  I’ll 
be  caught.” 

Morning  found  him  on  his  way  to  St.  Louis.  Cross¬ 
ing  the  Eads  bridge  from  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  into 
the  main  city,  a  man  passed  Crowe.  Pat  looked  at  him, 
long  and  hard.  He  knew  the  man.  It  was  a  former 
station  agent  of  the  railroad  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  who 
had  been  a  friend  of  Pat’s  father  when  Pat  was  born 
near  there.  The  elder  Crowe  and  Casey  had  been  warm 
friends  for  forty-five  years. 

Pat  walked  along  and  followed  Casey  into  a  saloon. 
He  knew  he  could  trust  him.  He  accosted  Casey,  who 
now  lived  in  Omaha.  Casey  knew  Pat,  and  greeted  him 
kindly,  albeit  gravely. 

“How’s  everything  in  Omaha?”  asked  Pat. 

“Pretty  fair,  Pat,  pretty  fair.  I  was  over  to  Vail, 
the  other  day.” 
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Pat  had  a  resurgence  of  the  same  hideous  foreboding 
that  had  impregnated  his  whole  being,  after  the  horrify¬ 
ing  dream  at  Diefendorfer’s  house. 

“What  took  3’ou  to  Vail?”  he  huskily  queried. 

“Your  poor  old  feyther’s  funeral,”  said  Casey  sol¬ 
emnly.  “God  rist  his  sowl.  He  was  a  foine  man,  yer 
fey  ther !” 

He  told  Pat  how  his  father,  who  suffered  from  a 
hernia,  had  been  taken  ill  with  it  and  the  family  doctor 
who  always  attended  the  elder  Crowe  was  in  Chicagoi 
on  business.  So,  as  the  elder  Crowe  grew  rapidly  worse, 
Steve  Crowe  and  Johnnie  Crowe  were  telegraphed  for 
at  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs,  respectively.  They  came 
and  with  them  two  eminent  surgeons  from  Omaha.  An 
emergency  operation  was  necessary.  Death  ensued. 

It  was  the  same  night  and  the  same  hour  that  the 
shutters  had  mystically  opened  at  the  Diefendorfer 
apartment ! 

Pat  was  both  grieved  and  terrified.  His  father’s 
farewell  and  premonition  that  they  would  never  meet 
again  had  come  true  in  less  than  nine  months  following 
his  statement  to  that  effect.  And  the  worst  of  it  was 
that  the  hunch  that  trouble  was  brooding  for  him,  made 
Pat  more  and  more  nervous.  He  dared  not  try  a  prowl. 
Instead,  he  left  and  visited  Steve  secretly  in  Omaha 
and  procured  two  hundred  dollars.  With  this  he  en¬ 
trained  for  Minneapolis  and  went  again  to  Haley  and 
Hoy’s  saloon. 

Here  he  met  a  kindred  spirit,  a  big,  brawny  man 
named  Nelson,  known  as  “Big  Swede.”  They  learned 
of  a  wholesale  liquor  dealer  who  had  magnificent  dia¬ 
monds  in  Milwaukee.  Pat  was  still  oppressed  by  his 
hunch,  but  he  felt  he  would  be  safer  in  Milwaukee,  since 
he  had  never  worked  there.  So  he  and  Nelson  left  for 
that  city  and  registered  at  the  Plankington  House, 
under  assumed  names,  Pat  as  Frank  Roberts.  Well 
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armed  and  alert,  they  left  the  hotel  at  dusk  to  look  over 
the  ground  where  the  liquor  dealer,  who  was  fond  of 
diamonds,  lived. 

They  had  just  emerged  and  were  on  the  sidewalk, 
when  Pat  came  face  to  face  with  a  man  that  he  had  met 
while  working  as  night  manager  in  far-off  Denver.  His 
name  was  Cannon,  and  Pat  knew  him  for  a  cheap  sport, 
a  tin-horn  gambler,  and  the  base  type  of  man  who  lives 
largely  on  women  of  the  underworld. 

And  Cannon  knew  the  pseudo  John  Reagan,  as  well. 
He  knew  that  the  former  night  manager  of  the  costly 
onyx  bar  had  been  greeted  by  an  Omaha  man  as  Pat 
Crowe,  and  he  knew  that  Reagan,  alias  Crowe,  had  left 
Denver  about  the  time  that  the  Chapin  jewelry  store 
had  been  robbed. 

Cannon’s  lascivious  leer  of  greeting  was  most  inop¬ 
portune.  But  with  two  Betseys  in  his  hip-pockets,  Pat 
Crowe  feared  Cannon  little.  Just  then  a  very  pretty 
blond  woman  but  flashily  dressed  came  up  and  spoke  to 
Cannon,  who  said:  “Excuse  me  a  second — don’t  go. 
I’ve  got  some  news  for  you !” 

Pat  lingered.  The  woman  went  on.  Cannon  came 
back. 

“Detective  Reno  is  looking  everywhere  for  you,”  said 
Cannon.  “The  Pinkertons,  who  represent  the  Jewelers’ 
Protective  Alliance,  are  looking  for  you,  too.  Keep 
away  from  Chicago.  Superintendent  Murray  of  the 
Pinkerton  Agency  there  has  a  complete  description  of 
you.  Watch  your  step,  Pat.” 

Pat  thanked  him  and  with  Nelson  started  away. 

They  had  walked  barely  two  blocks,  when  a  man 
tapped  Nelson  on  the  sholder.  As  the  big  Swede  turned, 
three  detectives  leaped  from  a  doorway  and  seized  Pat 
Crowe,  while  the  fourth  gripped  Nelson.  The  three 
holding  Crowe  were  Detectives  Miller,  Snippy  and  Sul¬ 
livan,  all  of  the  Milwaukee  police  department.  ’  Neither 
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they  nor  the  fourth  man  who  arrested  Nelson  had  ever 
seen  either  of  the  two  desperadoes  until  they  arrested 
them. 

The  hunch  had  come  true,  and  with  a  vengeance,  de¬ 
spite  all  of  Pat  Crowe’s  precautions. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


MEET  “HIS  H0N0E,  JUDGE  CBOWe!” 

“Weed,  what  do  you  know  about  that  blow-off?”  de¬ 
manded  Nelson,  when  he  and  Pat  were  escorted  to  the 
city  bastile. 

“I  know  all  about  it,”  said  Pat.  “Cannon  tipped  off 
his  blond  moll  and  she  tipped  off  the  bulls.” 

Next  day  they  were  arraigned  in  court,  charged  with 
carrying  concealed  weapons.  The  police  judge  looked 
at  the  pistols  taken  from  both.  He  did  not  even  look 
at  the  prisoners. 

“I  don’t  think  he  knew  whether  we  were  white  or 
black,”  says  Crowe.  “He  just  said:  ‘Sixty  days  in  the 
workhouse.’  And  away  we  went.  That  was  the  last  I 
ever  saw  of  the  Big  Swede.  I  knew  I  was  hooked  and 
cooked  and  rooked.” 

He  was.  Denver  wanted  him  for  jumping  bail  in  the 
Chapin  case.  Denison  wanted  him  for  breaking  jail  and 
for  robbery.  Missouri  wanted  him  for  train-robbery, 
and  the  same  identical  Superintendent  Murray  of  the 
Pinkerton  Agency  in  Chicago  came  to  the  workhouse 
with  Messenger  Baxter  one  fine  day,  and  Baxter  took 
one  squint  at  Pat’s  scarred  left  hand  and  said :  “That’s 
the  man.  I’d  know  him  in  a  million  by  that  scar !” 

But  before  this,  Pat  Crowe’s  fast  working  and  in¬ 
genious  brain  had  been  evolving  a  neat  little  plan  tot 
get  him  out  of  this  trap.  Since  he  had  broken  out  of 
the  polly-cage  at  Denison  County  jail  the  very  evening 
before  the  day  his  brother  John  was  going  to  bail  him — 
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albeit  in  ignorance  of  the  fact — Pat  decided  after  tele¬ 
graphing  John  that  Denison  wasn’t  such  a  bad  place, 
after  all. 

So  he  sent  for  Attorney  Shawvan,  then  the  Denison 
County  prosecutor,  to  come  to  Milwaukee. 

“I’ll  give  you  five  hundred  dollars  to  take  me  back 
to  your  bastile,”  said  Pat,  “and,  what’s  more,  I’ll  go 
without  fighting  requisition  papers.” 

Prosecutor  Shawvan  smiled.  “Now,  Pat,  that’s  what 
I  call  handsome  of  you.  Our  sheriff  thinks  you’re  the 
handsomest  famous  citizen  ever  born  in  Crawford 
County,  save  Lillian  Russell.  I’ll  go  right  over  to  have 
a  chat  with  Governor  Peck  about  this,  and  if  he  has  no 
objections,  I’ll  take  you  back  to-night.” 

Shawvan  came  back  quite  soon. 

“I’m  awful  sorry,  Pat,”  said  he,  “but  Governor  Peck 
says  you’re  a  bad,  bad  boy  and  he’s  already  promised 
Governor  Joel  Stone  of  Missouri  the  first  smash  at  you. 
Sweet  dreams  and  fare  thee  well,  Patrick!” 

And  thus  did  the  scar  put  by  Policeman  Lenville’s 
effort  at  self-protection  in  Chicago  pay  ominous  divi¬ 
dends  to  Pat. 

When  Pat’s  sixty  days  were  up,  a  deputy  sheriff  from 
Denver  was  also  smiling  through  the  bars  at  him,  but 
Superintendent  Murray  and  two  detectives  from  St. 
Joseph  had  the  requisition  from  Governor  Stone  already 
accepted  by  Governor  Peck,  and  Pat  entrained  that 
night  to  Chicago,  with  Murray  and  his  guardians. 

A  short  stop  was  made  in  Chicago  at  the  Pinkerton 
Agency  waiting  for  the  train  to  St.  Joseph.  Murray 
was  very  affable. 

“Tell  you  what  I’ll  do,  Pat,”  said  he.  “I’ll  agree 
with  you  to  obtain  pardons  from  the  Governor  of 
Colorado  for  your  Denver  job,  from  the  Governor  of 
Iowa  for  the  Denison  affair  and  from  Governor  Stone 
of  Missouri — if  you’ll  come  clean  and  give  us  the  names 
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of  the  other  men  who  helped  you  hold  up  the  Burlington 
trains  and  who  missed  on  the  Rock  Island.” 

“What  does  Mr.  Pinkerton  saj  about  that?”  grinned 
Pat. 

“I’ll  call  him  in,”  said  Murray,  “and  have  him  con¬ 
firm  it.” 

William  Pinkerton  came  in.  It  was  his  first  personal 
meeting  with  Pat  Crowe,  although  by  no  means  the  last 
interest  he  took,  professionally,  in  the  same  redoubt¬ 
able  prisoner.  There  came  a  time  when  Billy  Pinkerton, 
as  he  was  known,  was  interested  in  Pat  Crowe  to  the 
extent  of  fifty-five  thousand  dollars,  when  he  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  apprehend  him — and  failed — as 
will  later  appear.  Mr.  Pinkerton  assured  the  prisoner 
he  would  back  Superintendent  Murray  in  the  statement 
he  had  made. 

“I’ll  think  it  over  on  the  way  back  to  St.  Joseph,” 
said  Pat. 

He  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  betraying  Billy 
Davenport  or  Bob  Howard.  He  was  simply  stalling  for 
time.  Far  from  being  in  despair,  he  had  plenty  of  hope. 
There  are  tricks  in  all  trades  and  Pat’s  trade  was  that 
of  a  bandit. 

“Do  that  little  thing,”  said  Pinkerton. 

Pat  left  that  night  for  St.  Joseph.  He  rode  on  the! 
same  south-bound  sister  train  to  the  north-bound  “Eli” 
he  had  robbed.  The  train  was  stopped  in  the  yards. 
Pat  was  taken  off  and  to  a  waiting  hack.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Murray,  the  two  detectives  and  former  Judge 
Spencer,  now  solicitor  general  for  the  Burlington  rail¬ 
way  system,  went  in  the  hack  first  to  Judge  Spencer’s 
office,  and  the  crowd  waiting  at  St.  Joseph  depot  to 
glimpse  the  captured  robber  were  denied  feasting  their 
eyes. 

In  the  privacy  of  his  office,  former  Judge  Spencer 
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affirmed  the  Burlington  railroad’s  willingness  to  let 
Pat  off — and  also  to  pay  him  the  reward  offered  for 
the  capture  of  all  the  train  robbers — if  he  would  come 
across. 

“I  have  no  doubt,  judge,”  said  Pat  respectfully, 
“that  you  are  sincere  in  this  offer.  But  I’ve  got  to 
have  more  than  a  verbal  offer.  How  do  I  know  that  the 
Governor  of  Colorado  or  of  Iowa  will  back  you  up?” 

“You  want  written  guarantees,  I  suppose,”  said  the 
attorney. 

“I  think  you  would,  judge,  if  you  wore  these  hand¬ 
cuffs,”  said  Pat  Crowe  smilingly. 

“Very  well,  you  shall  have  them,”  said  Spencer.  “I’ll 
have  Mr.  William  Pinkerton  go  to  Omaha  to  see  your 
brother,  then  to  Denver,  and  when  Steve  is  satisfied  and 
tells  you  so,  I  suppose  we  can  confer  further?” 

“Steve  is  a  mighty  good  brother  to  me,”  equivocally 
replied  the  bandit. 

He  was  taken  to  jail.  William  Pinkerton  made  the 
trip  to  Denver  from  Chicago,  stopping  off  at  Omaha 
to  see  Steve  Crowe,  as  agreed.  Before  Pinkerton  got 
the  ear  of  the  Governor  of  Colorado,  Pat  Crowe,  in  the 
St.  Joseph  jail,  had  the  ear  of  Sheriff  Charlie  Carson — 
long  since  deceased — a  Democrat  who  had  just  been 
defeated  for  re-election  by  Joseph  Andriano,  a  Repub¬ 
lican.  The  bitterest  sort  of  a  political  feud  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  men.  And  Pat  Crowe,  lightning-thinker 
that  he  was,  laid  his  plans  to  leave  St.  Joseph  jail  with¬ 
out  the  formality  of  getting  even  a  bail  bond. 

Instead  of  which,  within  a  week,  Pat  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  elected  by  all  the  other  prisoners  confined  in  that 
place  as  “Judge  of  the  Kangaroo  Court,”  a  unique  but 
very  powerful  position,  inasmuch  as  the  jail  discipline 
was  thereby  committed  to  his  hands. 

Judge  Crowe  took  the  gavel  of  his  predecessor  who! 
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had  gone  to  State  prison  at  Jefferson  City  after  fond 
farewells  from  jail  inmates.  He  rapped  the  table 
sharply. 

“Order  in  the  court!”  said  Judge  Crowe  solemnly. 

Paradoxically,  although  still  without  the  law,  he  was 
not  only  in  the  clutches  which  he  had  always  defied  since 
losing  his  little  butcher  business  to  Edward  A.  Cudahy, 
but  was  now  entering  his  administration  of  laws  which 
he  himself  first  made  and  then  enforced. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
“do  the  dead  speak?” 

Judge  Crowe  selected  the  usual  sanitation  squad  and 
also  looked  over  the  names  and  records  of  his  subjects, 
both  white  nnd  black,  with  a  view  of  assigning  those 
who  gat  along  well  to  cells  for  common  use.  Among 
others,  then  and  there  he  met  George  and  William 
Taylor,  brothers,  concerning  whom  a  word  or  two  is 

now  needful.  # 

These  two  merf  were  held  in  safe  keeping  in  St.  Joseph 
jail  for  a  revolting  murder  of  the  entire  Meeks  family 
committed  in-  another  county  near  the  little  town  of 
Browning,  Missouri.  Bill  was  the  eldest  and  a  banker. 
Both  he  and  George  also  had  farms,  George’s  being 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Browning  and  about 
three-quarters  southwest  from  George’s  farm  was  a 
place  called  Jenkin’s  Hill. 

Meeks  lived  in  Browning  and  was  the  town  roust¬ 
about.  He  was  married  and  had  two  little  girls.  He 
fell  under  the  spell  of  Bill  Taylor,  the  banker.  Bill  had 
been  cashier  of  another  bank  in  Browning,  and  while 
thus  employed,  had  given  his  brother  George  a  forged 
check  to  cash,  which  he  honored  in  the  absence  of  the 
bank’s  president.  This  was  discovered,  Bill  had  to  make 
restitution  and  resign.  In  a  spirit  of  revenge,  Bill  then 
started  another  bank  in  Browning  since  his  crime  had 
been  hushed  up  when  he  paid  the  bad  check. 

In  doing  this,  to  secure  more  capital,  he  employed 
Meeks  to  steal  a  carload  of  steers,  which  were  shipped 
elsewhere  and  sold.  Then  Bill  Taylor  started  a  photo 
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graph  gallery  and  also  a  lumber  yard.  Both  were  des¬ 
troyed  by  incendiary  fires  and  Bill  Taylor  collected 
considerable  cash  insurance. 

He  was  suspected.  But  nothing  could  be  proved — 
against  Bill — but  Meeks  was  identified  as  the  firebug, 
convicted  and  sent  to  Jefferson  City  State  prison  for 
five  years.  Then  another  baby  was  bom  to  his  pov¬ 
erty-stricken  wife. 

The  banker  Bill  Taylor  had  tried  to  defraud  felt  the 
injustice  done  the  poor  roustabout  dupe,  went  to  the 
prison,  got  the  story  from  Meeks  of  his  dealings  with 
Bill  Taylor  and  after  interviewing  the  governor,  pre¬ 
vailed  on  him  to  pardon  Meeks  on  condition  that  he  re¬ 
turn  to  Browning  and  testify  against  Bill  Taylor.  So 
Meeks  came  home.  Bill  Taylor  was  indicted  and  his 
trial  was  near.  Public  sentiment  ran  high. 

Then  George  Taylor  visited  Meeks  and  offered  him 
four  thousand  dollars  in  cash  to  go  to  Oklahoma  and 
take  up  a  new  life.  Meeks  consented.  George  Taylor 
took  part  of  the  money,  bought  a  team  and  a  covered 
wagon,  loaded  the  Meeks  family  into  it  with  the  house¬ 
hold  goods  and  started  them  at  night  for  their  new 
home.  When  at  Jenkin’s  Hill,  mentioned  before,  George 
and  Bill  Taylor  ambushed  the  fleeing  man  who  had  all 
the  cash  money  in  his  pocket. 

Their  first  shot  killed  the  baby  in  its  mother’s  arms, 
the  second  killed  the  mother,  then  Meeks  was  shot  to 
death,  and  then  the  two  brothers  attacked  the  two  little 
girls,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  eight,  beating  them  over 
the  head  with  a  whiffletree  taken  from  the  wagon. 

Then  the  brothers  took  the  wagon  containing  the 
bodies,  drove  back  to  George  Taylor’s  farm,  drove  into 
the  gate  and  to  a  straw  stack  where  stock  had  been 
sheltered  all  winter.  This  straw  was  piled  on  the 
wagon,  the  horses  led  back  to  George  Taylor’s  bam 
and  then  the  torch  applied. 
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But  the  straw  was  wet  and  the  fire  did  not  do  the 
work  expected.  So  next  morning,  George  Taylor 
hitched  up  a  team  and  went  out  on  the  road  leading  into 
this  straw  stack  to  run  a  light  harrow  over  the  wagon 
tracks  and  conceal  the  traces  of  the  vehicle.  He  was 
thus  engaged  when  Nellie  Meeks,  the  oldest  girl,  recov¬ 
ered  consciousness. 

She  was  not  dead,  but  had  only  seemed  to  be.  The 
child  crept  out  from  the  charred  pile  of  bodies,  charred 
straw  and  half  burned  debris.  Seeing  Mr.  Taylor  har¬ 
rowing  in  the  road  some  distance  off,  she  started  to 
totter  in  his  direction  to  implore  his  aid.  Both  men 
had  worn  masks,  and  this  little  girl  did  not  know  she 
was  walking  toward  her  mother’s  murderer — and  that  of 
her  father  and  the  other  children,  as  well. 

Then  occurred  a  thing  which  taxes  human  credulity 
to  the  limit  and  beyond. 

Nellie  afterward  testified  in  court  and  under  oath  on 
the  trial  of  these  two  men  that  her  mother  called  her  to 
come  back  to  where  she  was  lying  and  then  bade  her  “go 
the  other  way”  to  a  near-by  neighbor’s  house. 

The  child  ran  the  other  way,  unseen  by  the  man  in¬ 
tent  on  concealing  the  otherwise  telltale  wagon  tracks. 
She  reached  the  neighbor’s  house  and  told  her  awful 
story. 

The  woman  living  there — her  husband  was  absent — 
sent  her  little  boy  to  George  Taylor  to  give  the  alarm. 

Taylor  asked  the  boy  to  hold  the  team,  ran  to  the 
barn,  saddled  a  horse,  rode  into  Browning  and  told  Bill 
of  the  discovery  of  their  crime.  Bill  looted  the  bank  of 
all  the  cash  it  had  and  the  brothers  fled  on  fast  horses. 

They  abandoned  the  horses,  bought  a  small  covered 
canoe  and  floated  down  the  Mississippi  River  untraced. 
Then  the  alarm  was  telegraphed  and  when  they  went 
ashore  in  Arkansas  to  buy  food,  fate  decreed  they 
should  approach  the  house  of  a  member  of  the  Arkansas 
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State  legislature,  who  had  just  returned  home  with  the 
news.  He  seized  his  shotgun,  covered  the  two  fugitives, 
they  were  extradited  to  Missouri  and  sent  to  St.  Joseph, 
instead  of  Carrollton,  lest  the  infuriated  farmers  and 
people  of  Browning  and  vicinity  lynch  them. 

The  little  girl,  Nellie,  had  told  the  neighbor  toward 
whose  house  she  ran  that  “mamma  called  me  back  and 
said  ‘go  the  other  way.’  ”  Hence,  the  searching  parties 
guided  by  the  little  girl  hurriedly  sent  for  a  doctor, 
thinking  Mrs.  Meeks  was  still  alive. 

To  their  amazement,  they  found  the  woman  and  her 
babe  cold  and  starkly  rigid — dead  for  hours.  The  phy¬ 
sician  confirmed  this.  Turning  to  Nellie,  the  doctor 
asked : 

“Are  you  sure  that  your  mother  called  to  you  to  come 
back  and  then  said  ‘go  the  other  way’?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  sobbed  the  girl.  “I  am  sure.  Eor  if  she 
hadn’t,  I  would  have  gone  on  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  told 
him  about  it !” 

That  was  the  story  told  to  “Judge”  Patrick  Crowe, 
of  the  kangaroo  court  in  St.  Joseph  jail,  by  Tom  Hick¬ 
man,  a  trusty,  whom  Sheriff  Charlie  Carson  told  Pat 
h£  could  trust — with  anything. 

And  Joe  said:  “Pat,  do  you  think  the  dead  can 

speak?” 

“I’m  sure  they  can,”  said  the  bandit  solemnly.  “And 
so  can  the  living.  Listen  to  me,  J oe. .  I’ve  got  plenty 
of  money.  I  want  four  good  rods  pistols  and  some 
saws.  Can  you  bring  them  in  to  me?” 

“Sure.  I’ll  bring  you  an  elephant  if  you  say  so,” 
grinned  Joe.  “The  sheriff  and  me  is  good  friends.  He 
told  me  to  do  whatever  you  said  to  do.” 


CHAPTER  XXX" 

“on  the  stroke  of  twelve!” 

Judge  Crowe  had  a  little  chat  with  the  Taylors. 

“You  seem  to  be  in  rather  bad,”  said  he.  “How 
would  you  like  to  get  out  of  jail?” 

The  two  scoundrels  were  unmoved.  Both  declared 
they  would  beat  the  case,  that  it  was  a  frame-up,  by  the 
rival  banker,  to  ruin  them,  and  other  similar  protests. 
Pat  looked  them  over  and  nodded.  He  said  no  more. 
By  virtue  of  his  office,  Judge  Crowe  shifted  congenial 
prisoners  from  uncongenial  ones,  changing  their  cells. 
At  last,  he  had  four  men  besides  himself  in  one  cell,  and 
preparations  for  his  own  escape  and  theirs  went  for¬ 
ward  without  a  hitch. 

Billv  Pinkerton  sent  word  that  the  Governor  of  Colo¬ 
rado  had  consented  to  the  arrangement  offered  by  for¬ 
mer  Judge  Spencer. 

“Get  the  consent  of  the  Governor  of  Iowa,  too,” 
wrote  Pat. 

Pinkerton  started  to  get  it.  Pat  started  his  four 
aides  sawing  on  the  bars  to  their  cell  windows.  This 
jail  had  also  been  built  before  the  Civil  War  and  the 
bars  were  four  inches  through  but  of  soft  iron.  The 
keen  steel  saws  went  through  these  barriers  almost  as 
readily  as  if  they  were  cheese. 

Christmas  time  approached.  Pat  gave  a  party.  Wine 
flowed.  He  kept  one  bottle  in  his  bunk,  with  the  four 
revolvers  and  four  boxes  of  ammunition,  containing 
fifty  cartridges  each. 

The  four  men  in  his  confidence  in  this  jail  delivery 
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besides  Tom  Hickman,  the  trusty,  who  brought  in  guns 
and  tools — were: 

James  Owens,  under  sentence  qf  death  for  killing  his 
father-in-law  at  Tarkio,  Missouri,  in  a  brawl.  His  case 
was  on  appeal. 

Joseph  Dusty,  colored  boy  about  eighteen,  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  for  alleged  assault  on  white  girl.  His 
case  was  on  appeal. 

Jim  Curtner,  a  Federal  prisoner,  charged  with  vari¬ 
ous  burglaries,  including  a  post  office  job  at  Troy,  Kan¬ 
sas,  a  little  hamlet  not  far  from  Atchison. 

Pennsylvania  Slim,  a  yegg,  charged  with  burglary  of 
a  store  near  Tarkio,  strangely  enough  the  home  of 
Owens,  as  said,  and  more  strangely,  entirely  innocent. 

Crowe  knew  Pennsylvania  Slim  was  innocent  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  named  the  place  that  was  looted.  The  job  had 
been  done  by  Frank  Bruce,  Charlie  Fry,  and  another 
man,  who  were  then  at  large.  They  looted  the  store 
safe,  stole  cloth,  silk,  and  other  goods,  including  watches 
and  some  jewelry.  They  cached  the  bulkier  merchan¬ 
dise  in  some  railroad  ties  by  the  tracks  near  Tarkio  in¬ 
tending  to  return  for  it.  Slim  was  on  a  train  that  came 
along.  He  was  ditched  by  the  cruel  brakeman. 

He  built  a  fire  near  this  same  pile  of  ties  and  was 
boiling  some  coffee  in  a  discarded  tomato  can,  when  men 
with  hounds  came  to  the  place.  The  posse  spied  Slim. 
He  protested.  The  dogs  did  not  go  to  him,  but  a  search 
of  the  ties  revealed  part  of  the  plunder  and  so  poor  Slim 
was  grabbed  and  stuck  “inta  this  yere  pogie.” 

This  quartette  of  Slim,  Dusty,  Curtner  and  Owens, 
had  every  reason  to  be  out  instead  of  in  and  so  had  Pat 
Crowe.  The  get-away  was  ready  in  two  weeks.  They 
did  not  then  go  out  of  the  jail,  because  Sheriff  Charlie 
Carson  was  a  white  man  and  his  term  was  due  to  expire 
on  the  stroke  of  twelve,  December  31. 

Then  Joseph  Andriano  became,  in  law,  the  sheriff  and 
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legally  responsible  for  the  inmates  of  the  St.  Joseph 
jail.  And  in  that  slight  but  significant  fact,  coupled 
with  the  deadly  political  feud  between  Carson  and  An- 
driano,  was  Pat  Crowe’s  master  strategy. 

So  they  waited  for  midnight  to  arrive.  Just  before 
the  hour  for  the  escape — and  the  five  men,  it  must  be 
remembered,  were  all  in  one  cell  with  the  huge,  but  im¬ 
potent  bars  to  their  window  already  sawed — a  light 
flashed  in  the  window  of  the  court  house  just  across  a 
narrow  areaway  on  the  floor  below,  for  the  five  were 
locked  in  on  the  top  tier  of  the  jail. 

Crowe  saw  this  light.  He  remembered  the  fate  of  the 
four  hapless  boys  who  had  robbed  the  train  near  this 
same  city — the  ambush,  the  sawed-off  shotguns  bellow¬ 
ing  their  frightful  deaths,  their  mangled  bodies,  the 
awful  grief  of  the  poverty-stricken  mother.  This  light 
might  signify  a  like  fate  for  him  and  his  four  com¬ 
panions. 

That  same  day  he  had  again  sounded  the  Taylors, 
offering  to  take  them  along,  but  the  brothers  refused. 
So  Pat  called  Jim  Curtner  to  one  side  and  showed  him 
the  light,  confiding  to  him  his  suspicions. 

“We  won’t  take  any  chances,”  said  Pat.  “We’ll  put 
the  little  darky  out,  first,  for  he’s  due  to  hang,  anyway, 
as  I  learned  to-day  from  the  sheriff  that  the  supreme 
court  has  denied  his  appeal.  So  if  they  start  shooting, 
let  them  riddle  him — then  we’ll  drop  out  and  shoot  up 
the  posse !” 

“Good  idear!”  said  Curtner,  laconically. 

Pat  called  Joe  Dusty  over. 

“I’m  going  to  let  you  go  down  the  rope,  first,  while 
Jim  here  keeps  watch  over  you,  with  his  gun.  Now, 
when  you  get  to  the  bottom,  stand  right  still  until  the 
next  man  comes  down,  then  you  two  stand  still  until  I 
come  down — and  I’ll  be  the  last  to  leave. 

“Yassah,  Judge  Crowe — Ah’ll  stand  dcre,  said 
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Dusty.  And  he  did.  Nothing  happened.  Jim  Owens 
was  next  and  Pat  gave  him  a  loaded  pistol  and  plenty 
of  cartridges  with  the  same  orders.  Then  Curtner  went 
down  the  rope  of  blankets,  then  Judge  Crowe  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Slim  was  last. 

The  moment  Pat  struck  the  pavement,  he  slipped  over 
to  the  glass  door  where  the  light  showed.  The  janitor  of 
the  court  house  had  lit  the  gas,  and  was  there  all  alone, 
having  a  drink  from  a  bottle. 

Pat  grinned  and  sped  back  to  the  four  waiting  men. 
The  door  was  not  fifteen  feet  from  where  they  stood. 
They  waited  a  minute  or  so,  while  the  roar  of  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  new  year  rent  the  air  with  tumultuous  sounds. 

“Happy  New  Year,  boys,”  said  Pat,  shaking  their 
hands. 

“Happy  New  Year,  judge,”  they  replied. 

“Come  on,”  said  he. 

They  walked  out  from  the  areaway,  up  an  alley,  out 
into  Frederick  Avenue,  a  lighted  street,  brimming  with 
revelers.  The  five  drunk  a  quart  of  whiskey  between 
them  and  in  their  exuberance  joined  in  happy  yells  like 
the  honest  folk,  and  even  sent  a  few  shots  from  their 
pistols  skyward  to  celebrate.  Then  they  walked  to  the 
outskirts  of  St.  Joseph.  Pat  had  left  behind  a  note 
to  William  Pinkerton,  expected  soon  from  Chicago  with 
consent  of  the  governor  of  Iowa  to  pardon  Pat,  if  Pat 
would  come  through  and  squeal  on  Iris  pals  on  the  rail¬ 
way  holdups.  It  read : 

Dear  Beley: 

Wish  you  a  Happy  New  Year,  as  I  intend  to  take  one 
myself.  Will  meet  you  at  the  world’s  fair,  in  Paris. 

(Judge)  Pat  Crowe. 

♦ 

To  clear  the  stage  of  superfluous  characters  just  here. 
The  Taylors  were  afterward  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
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hang.  They  sent  word  from  Carrollton  to  Pat  Crowe  to 
come  and  spring  them  from  that  jail.  Pat  sent  a  yegg 
named  O’Leary  to  talk  with  them,  but  Bill  Taylor, 
penurious  to  the  last,  wanted  to  pay  only  five  hundred 
of  the  five  thousand  Pat  wanted  for  the  crush  and  Pat 
never  went  for  two  reasons — the  first  being  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  not  permit  it,  the  second  that  Taylor 
was  too  cheap! 

The  night  of  the  escape,  Pat  led  the  four  other  men 
to  the  edge  of  the  town,  gave  Joe  Dusty  fifty  dollars, 
directing  him  to  avoid  cities,  as  if  caught  he  would  be 
hanged,  telling  him  to  walk  in  fields  and  woods,  and  keep 
going  until  he  reached  Alabama  and  lose  himself  in  the 
cotton  belt. 

“Thank  youah,  kindly,  Jedge  Crowe,”  said  Dusty 
earnestly.  “Ah’ll  do  nuffin  else  but.  He  started.  A 
violent  storm  of  wind,  sleet  and  snow  suddenly  came  up. 
Dusty  was  out  in  the  country.  He  turned,  walked  back 
to  South  St.  Joseph,  went  to  a  negro  saloon,  whose  pro¬ 
prietor  had  read  the  day  before  the  decision  of  the 
high  court  that  Dusty  must  hang.  He  knew  the  boy. 
Dusty  warmed  and  dried  himself,  sending  for  a  little 
colored  sweetheart  of  his. 

The  harness  bulls  came,  instead,  as  the  proprietor 
tipped  them  off,  and  Dusty  was  hanged  ere  the  month 
of  January  was  ended.  The  other  negro  got  the  $200 
reward  offered  by  Sheriff  Andriano  for  the  return  of 
each  of  the  prisoners.  Thus  the  escape  became  known 
ere  daybreak. 

By  then,  Pat  Crowe— no  longer  “judge”— and  the 
other  three  were  out  of  reach — immediate  pursuit  to 
the  contrary.  And  maybe  Sheriff  Andriano  wasn’t 
rather  perturbed  when  he  realized  his  official  position ! 
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AGAIN  BETRAYED  BY  A  PAL ! 

Pat  Crowe  led  the  other  three  fugitives — Owens  also 
under  sentence  of  death — a  half  mile  outside  town  to  a 
barn.  They  entered  it,  hitched  a  horse  to  a  buggy,  got 
in  and  drove  away.  But,  in  the  dark,  Pennsylvania 
Slim  forgot  to  buckle  the  breeching  properly  to  the 
shafts.  So  long  as  the  vehicle  was  on  level  ground  or 
climbing  a  hill  this  did  not  particularly  matter.  The 
storm  pelted  them. 

They  started  to  descend  a  long  hill,  for  Pat  wisely 
avoided  main  thoroughfares  and  struck  into  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  here  Slim’s  blunder  permitted  the  buggy  to; 
slide  down  against  the  horse’s  hind  legs,  much  to  that 
worthy  animal’s  bewilderment. 

Pat  was  driving,  and,  presently,  not  knowing  what 
ailed  the  animal,  found  the  stolen  horse  galloping  wildly 
down  a  precipitous  descent  and  around  a  sharp  curve. 
Here  the  buggy  overturned,  all  four  desperadoes  went 
out  on  their  heads  into  the  snow  and  mud  and  the  frantic 
beast  ran  wildly  on. 

They  picked  themselves  up.  Pat  had  another  bottle 
of  whiskey.  They  each  had  a  long  drink,  for  the  storm 
was  severe  and  the  cold  intensifying.  They  overtook 
the  horse  five  miles  further  on.  He  gave  them  a  trium¬ 
phant  glance.  He  had  the  bridle  and  one  shaft  still 
hitched  to  him.  The  rest  of  the  harness  and  buggy  had 
been  kicked  to  bits  and  strewed  that  lonely  highway  for 
the  whole  distance. 
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Pat  gave  him  a  reproachful  look  and  the  quartette 
trudged  on,  leaving  the  roads  and  taking  to  the  hills. 
They  came  to  a  hollow.  It  was  full  of  dried  leaves, 
drifted  there  from  sturdy  trees.  Pat  showed  the  three 
other  men  how  to  rig  a  bough  house  and  they  covered 
themselves  with  leaves  and  boughs,  while  the  snow  and 
wind  raged  and  howled  around. 

They  remained  here  until  daylight,  after  seven  o’clock 
next  morning,  then  struck  north  of  Nodaway,  crossed 
the  river  of  the  same  name  on  the  Burlington  tracks, 
and  then  back  to  the  hills.  Ere  long  they  came  to  a 
house.  The  woman  said  she  was  Mrs.  date  Taylor  (no 
relation  to  the  murderers  left  behind  in  the  St.  Joseph 
jail)  and  her  husband  was  in  St.  Joseph.  He  was  ex¬ 
pected  back  that  day  but  the  storm  had  detained  him. 
Pat  didn’t  know  at  this  time  that  this  man  was  also  an 
outlaw,  like  himself. 

He  got  the  woman  to  cook  breakfast  for  them,  with 
plenty  of  strong  coffee,  for  which  he  paid.  They  took 
to  the  woods  again,  traveling  north,  but  the  going  was 
slow  and  they  hid  in  another  hollow  in  the  leaves,  fear¬ 
ing  lest  they  be  discerned  by  some  chance  posse,  as  they 
were  still  within  fifteen  miles  of  St.  Joseph. 

They  mounted  guard  by  turns,  three  sleeping  at  a 
time.  At  night  they  went  on.  They  walked  two  miles 
further,  when  they  stumbled  across  a  house  where 
Owens  knew  the  family  quite  well.  Only  the  wife  and 
ohild  were  there.  Owens,  Slim,  Curtner  and  Crowe  slept 
on  the  floor.  The  woman  awoke  them  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  They  had  breakfast,  for  which  Pat 
paid. 

Owens  decided  to  stay  here.  Pat  gave  him  money, 
wished  him  good  luck  and  never  saw  him  again.  Owens 
was  at  large  for  six  months.  He  had  a  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  Tarkio.  Thinking  the  hue  and  cry  had  died 
down,  six  months  later  Owens  returned  to  a  German 
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farm  house  near  Tarkio,  whose  owner  had  been  a  good 
friend  of  his.  Here  he  sent  word  to  his  wife  by  mail 
that  he  wanted  to  see  her  and  the  babies. 

That  afternoon  the  German  went  plowing.  He  kept 
on  around  the  field,  but  told  a  neighbor  plowing  in  the 
next  field  that  Owens  was  in  his  barn,  and  asked  the 
neighbor  to  notify  the  police.  The  neighbor  did.  When 
the  farmer  came  in,  he  said  to  his  wife  in  the  German 
language:  “Put  yourself  and  the  babies  in  the  cellar. 
There  will  be  trouble.” 

Owens  understood  this  only  in  part,  but  the  flurried 
manner  of  the  farmer’s  wife  alarmed  him.  He  mounted 
a  horse  and  in  the  dusk  dashed  forth.  He  was  too  late. 
He  was  surrounded.  One  of  the  posse  fired.  The  bullet 
struck  Owens  at  the  base  of  his  spine  from  behind  as 
his  horse  ran  with  the  man  lying  low  on  his  back.  It 
came  out  of  the  top  of  his  head.  So  Owens  passed  out 
of  the  picture. 

Meanwhile,  after  leaving  Owens  at  this  farmhouse, 
Pat,  Slim,  and  Curtner  went  on  for  some  miles,  hiding 
out  in  the  woods  until  dark.  Then  they  stole  a  team 
and  wagon.  This  time  Pat  harnessed  the  horses  him¬ 
self.  They  drove  half  the  night,  making  about  twenty 
miles.  They  were  very  cold.  Coming  to  a  small  school- 
hause,  they  blanketed  the  team,  broke  in,  made  a  fire 
and  Pat  and  Slim  got  a  little  sleep  by  a  warm  fire,  while 
Curtner  stood  guard,  patrolling  the  place  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  with  a  drawn  gun  to  guard  against  surprise  by 
any  roving  posse. 

Curtner  found  some  fairly  fresh  tracks  of  another 
vehicle.  He  was  alarmed  and  reconnoitered.  Then  he 
rushed  back  to  the  schoolhouse  and  roused  the  other  two> 
men. 

“Say,  we’ve  been  driving  in  a  circle,  almost  all  night. 
We’re  only  two  miles  from  where  we  stole  the  team  and 
wagon  !’* 
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They  had  to  get  out.  They  drove  until  eight  o’clock. 
Then  they  found  an  abandoned  farmhouse,  put  the 
buggy  into  the  old  shed,  closed  the  door,  unharnessed 
the  team  and  turned  the  animals  loose  in  a  cornfield. 
Then  they  again  took  to  the  woods.  Two  days  later  they 
arrived  in  Falls  City,  Nebraska,  grabbed  a  train  taking 
water  and  entered  a  sealed  car  through  the  end  door. 

The  weather  was  bitterly  cold,  this  car  was  full  of 
pig  iron  and  they  could  not  move  around  enough  to 
keep  warm.  What  was  worse,  the  train  was  a  way 
freight.  At  last  they  had  to  emerge  at  a  small  station, 
stiff  with  cold.  As  they  went  to  this  station  to  get 
warm,  Pat  warned  Slim  and  Curtner  to  stand  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stove  from  him  and  warm  one  hand 
while  the  other  was  on  his  gun  in  his  pocket.  They  were 
so  engaged  when  the  station  agent  came  into  his  little 
office  to  replenish  the  station  fire.  On  his  breast  gleamed 
a  star  with  the  word  “Marshal.” 

He  eyed  them.  They  eyed  him  in  blank  silence,  each 
with  one  hand  in  his  pocket.  He  was  a  discreet  officer. 
He  piled  the  stove  full  of  coal,  went  back  without  a  word 
and  Pat  and  his  pals  were  spared  the  necessity  of  kill¬ 
ing  him,  which  otherwise  they  would  certainly  have  done, 
as  they  were  quite  alone.  Pat  never  killed  a  human 
being  in  his  whole  career. 

They  caught  the  same  train,  reached  South  Omaha 
next  day  safely,  and  in  their  hiding  place  Slim  was  given 
fifty  dollars  by  Pat  and  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  never  recaptured.  Neither  was  Curtner,  to 
Pat’s  knowledge.  Pat  staked  Curtner  to  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  fifty  dollars  and  his  pal  said  “Good-by !” 

and  went  west.  >  . 

Pat  slipped  to  a  railroad  station.  He  read  a  circu- 
lar.  There  was  a  reward  offered  by  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany  of  six  thousand  dollars  for  the  three  bandits  who 
had  robbed  the  Burlington  trains  and  two  hundred  for 
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Pat  Crowe,  dead  or  alive,  and  each  other  escaped  pris¬ 
oner  save  Joe  Dusty,  by  Sheriff  Joe  Andriano. 

Pat  smiled.  He  had  left  St.  Joseph  jail  January  1, 
1895.  He  now  went  back  to  Minneapolis  to  Haley  and 
Hoy’s  saloon.  He  rented  a  room  in  this  city  and  laid 
low  for  seven  weeks.  Then  he  hopped  to  Kansas  City 
and  went  to  another  saloon  which  was  also  a  gun  joint. 
This  was  Jack  Ryan’s.  Jack’s  brother  Mike  was  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  City  police  force  at  this  time 
and  both  boys  had  gone  to  school  with  Pat  at  Vail, 
Iowa.  Here  he  met  a  new  pal,  a  chap  by  the  name  of 
Fontaine,  a  prowler. 

Here  Pat  learned  some  things  that  had  occurred  in 
St.  Joseph  after  the  jail  delivery.  Sheriff  Andriano  had 
not  yet  filed  his  bond,  so  the  coroner  had  taken  charge 
of  the  jail  under  the  Missouri  law,  and  a  worse  political 
feud  than  ever  was  raging  between  ex-Sheriff  Charlie 
Carson  and  the  new  incumbent  to  the  same  office,  who 
charged  Carson  and  his  political  friends  with  aiding 
the  prisoners  to  escape  to  put  Andriano  in  the  hole. 

Pat  while  here  sent  O’Leary  to  Carrollton  to  talk 
with  the  Taylors,  as  told.  O’Leary  returned.  Pat 
laughed.  But  the  Taylors  had  also  been  told  to  write 
to  O’Leary  and  Pat  told  O’Leary  if  he  got  any  mail  to 
send  it  to  Cincinnati,  general  delivery,  in  the  name  of 
Frank  J.  Murphy.  Pat  was  now  going  under  the  name 
of  one  of  his  wife’s  brothers — her  name  was  Hattie 
Murphy —  and  he  also  carried  Frank’s  card  as  secretary 
of  the  horseshoers’  union  in  South  Omaha. 

Fontaine  and  Pat  put  over  one  or  two  little  jobs. 
With  this  cash,  they  went  to  Cincinnati,  after  Pat  had 
also  hunted  up  Bob  Howard,  who  had  been  with  Billy 
Davenport  and  himself,  in  the  St.  Joseph  robberies. 
Howard  was  very  glad  to  meet  Pat  again,  after  the 
latter’s  hectic  adventures.  He  hid  Pat  in  his  own  home 
and  fed  him,  refusing  any  money.  Pat  mentioned  that 
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he  was  going  to  Cincinnati  for  important  mail.  How¬ 
ard  smiled  and  nodded. 

Arriving  at  Cincinnati,  Fontaine  accompanied  Pat  to 
the  Diefendorfer  flat,  where  both  were  made  welcome. 
Pat  scouted  around.  On  Walnut  Hill  he  finally  located 
a  lot  of  diamonds.  With  Fontaine  and  Diefendorfer, 
Pat  arranged  to  prowl  this  place  that  night.  He  packed 
his  tools  in  a  grip  with  four  extra  rods,  and  left  the  grip 
with  Fontaine  and  Diefendorfer  around  the  corner 
while  he  went  to  the  post  office  to  see  if  O’Leary  had  sent 
the  expected  letter  addressed  to  Frank  J.  Murphy. 

“What  name?”  asked  the  postmaster. 

Pat  produced  the  horseshoers’  union  card.  The  post¬ 
master  slowly  shuffled  the  mail.  He  shook  his  head. 
Then  Pat  shook.  Two  big  detectives  seized  him.  They 
smiled. 

“Been  waiting  for  you  for  ten  days,  Pat,”  said  De¬ 
tectives  Moses  and  Jackson.  “Sheriff  Andriano  over 
to  St.  Joseph  has1  just  put  in  some  plush  parlor  furni¬ 
ture  and  the  drawing-room  is  all  ready  for  you !” 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

PAT  MEETS  GOVERNOR  STONE 

“This  is  a  mistake,”  said  Pat  calmly.  “I  don’t  know 
what  you’re  talking  about.”  His  only  thought  now  was 
to  save  Fontaine  and  Diefendorfer  from  a  grab. 

“Oh,  we’ve  got  you  right,”  they  chorused. 

“I’ll  prove  to  you  that  you  haven’t,”  said  Pat.  “My 
name  is  Murphy.  I’m  a  horseshoer.  Why,  a  big  man 
from  Omaha  that  knows  me  well  is  right  around  that 
corner  in  the  saloon.  Take  me  over  there.  You  haven’t 
any  warrant  for  me,  have  you?” 

They  were  dubious  but  complied.  And  so,  Pat  was 
led  past  the  identical  spot,  around  the  corner,  where 
his  two  perturbed  pals  saw  him  in  custody.  They  fled 
when  he  entered  the  saloon.  Pat  looked  around. 

“Where’s  that  gentleman  with  whom  I  had  that  drink 
a  minute  or  two  ago  ?”  he  demanded. 

The  bartender  looked  at  the  detectives  and  then  at 
the  prisoner.  He  knew  both  detectives.  Then  he 
scanned  the  prisoner  coldly. 

“You  never  bought  a  drink  in  this  place  in  your 
life,”  said  the  bartender.  “I’ve  never  seen  you  before 
in  my  whole  life.” 

“Come  on!”  Jackson  jerked  Pat’s  manacled  hands. 
Near  the  police  station  Jackson  suddenly  stopped. 
“I’ll  hand  it  to  you,”  he  grinned  sheepishly.  “You’re 
clever.  Those  two  birds  on  the  corner  with  the  grip — 
they  were  with  you  and  they  snapped  out  of  town  when 
they  saw  us  with  the  irons  on  you.” 
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“No,”  smiled  Pat  Crowe.  “You’re  the  clever  boy.. 

N°“For  heaven’s  sake,”  moaned  Jackson,  “don’t  tell 
the  chief  that,  will  you?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking  about  said  Pat. 

“I  think  you’re  a  nut.  My  name  is  Murphy— Frank 

^“Thanks,”  said  Jackson.  Then  they  went  in. 

Pat  retained  lawyers.  William  McKinley,  afterward 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  then  Governor  of 
Ohio.  Attorneys  Coogan  and  Shea  came  to  the  jail  to 

C° ‘‘How 'did1* the^detectives  catch  you?”  they  asked, 

jaunty  prisoner.  “Bob How- 
ard  the  needleman,  whom  I  saw  in  Kansas  City,  tipped 
off  Sheriff  Andriano  over  in  St.  Joseph,  o  ge^Uiat 
hundred  berries.  I  was  a  chump.  I  told  him  I  was 
going  to  get  important  mail  here  ten  days  ago  and  the 
Lkftohfme  they’d  been  waiting  that  long  for  me. 
Governor  Joel  Stone  of  Missouri  again  issued  h is 
•  ’+*  n  for  Pat  Crowe.  Shea  and  Coogan  fough 
GovenforMcKiriey.  Pat  was  charged  with  a 
felonyin  Missouri-breaking  jail  with  a  prisoner  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death,  calling  for  a  maximum  penalty  of 

tWeSheyatdyC^n  ££ 5  criminal  laws  of  Ohio 

ShTg  Go7tT  bre^k  jlilt 

”no"uld  not  honor  a  requisition  for  any  offense 
which  was  not  a  crime— in  Ohio— no  matter  w 
■  T.  ,  PiSewhere.  McKinley  reserved  decision. 
""'Then  ere  he  decided  that  Shea  and  Coogan  had  the 
riKht  view  of  the  law,  Sheriff  Andriano  who  had  come 
on  to  sieze  Pat  and  take  him  back,  rushed  back  to  M. 
Joseph,  got  a  special  grand  jury  empaneled,  got  P 
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indicted  by  Messenger  Baxter’s  testimony  for  robbing 
the  train,  as  told,  and  when  McKinley  refused  the  first 
extradition,  Andriano  presented  Governor  Stone’s  sec¬ 
ond  one,  for  train  robbery. 

McKinley  honored  this  one  and  Pat  was  taken  back 
to  St.  Joseph  jail  after  being  arraigned  before  a  judge, 
who  said:  “Take  him  back  as  straight  as  a  crow  can 
fiy !” 

Here  he  was  placed  in  a  cell  with  a  man  named  Charles 
Harris,  who  had  a  sister,  Myrtle  Harris,  who  was  a 
very  beautiful  girl.  Harris  was  charged  with  robbery. 
Myrtle  fell  in  love  with  Pat  and  he  with  her.  She 
smuggled  in  two  pistols  to  the  prisoners  and  two  boxes 
of  cartridges,  which  were  hidden  in  the  bunk. 

Andriano  sent  for  Pat. 

“Sit  down,”  said  the  new  sheriff.  “I  want  you  to  tell 
me  how  Carson  helped  you  get  out  of  here  last  De¬ 
cember.” 

“The  beat  was  on  the  square,”  said  Pat.  “Sheriff 
Carson  knew  nothing  about  it.” 

Andriano  flew  into  a  towering  rage. 

“You’re  a  blankety-blank  liar,”  said  he.  Pat  made 
no  reply.  “Now,  let  me  tell  you  something.  You’re  a 
slick  bird.  But  I’ve  got  you,  now.  And  you  won’t  beat 
.this  jail  a  second  time — because  I’m  sheriff  and  I  won’t 
help  you  to  beat  it.” 

He  paused  and  regarded  the  imperturbable  prisoner 
with  added  malignancy. 

“Instead,”  said  Andriano  softly,  “unless  you  come 
across  and  give  me  the  straight  of  this,  you’ll  never 
stand  trial  for  train  robbery.  Get  that  into  your  head. 
I’ll  have  you  killed  by  other  prisoners  right  out  in  that 
jail.  Now,  what  do  you  say?” 

“You’re  the  sheriff  and  I’m  your  prisoner,”  said  Pat 
Crowe, 
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“You  won’t  tell  me  the  truth,  eh?” 

“I’ve  told  you  the  truth.” 

“You’re  a  blankety-blank  liar.  Do  you  think  I  m 
a  fool?” 

“I  think  you’re  the  sheriff.”  ? 

“You  cost  me  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money.  I  couldn  t 
take  charge  of  this  jail  for  thirty  days  because  of  what 
you  and  Carson  put  over  on  me.  I  had  to  hire  lawyers 
to  go  to  court  to  make  the  county  take  my  bond  and 
push  the  coroner  out  of  here.  I’ll  make  you  pay  for 
this,  Pat  Crowe — and  with  your  life.  Get  out  of  my 
office,  you  scurvy  scoundrel.” 

Pat  went  back  to  his  cell.  He  loaded  a  Betsey.  So 
did  Harris.  They  smuggled  word  to  Myrtle  to  leave 
St.  Joseph  and  go  to  Omaha.  They  went  quietly  about 
their  tasks.  They  bought  food,  ate  it,  and  stood  pat. 

Then  they  had  trouble  with  the  “Home  Guards. 
These  were  a  lot  of  scum  prisoners  from  in  and  around 
St.  Joseph,  some  white,  some  black.  One  big  negro 
known  as  “Snowball”  threatened  Harris.  Pat  quietly 
told  the  “right  men”  in  the  jail  if  any  trouble  started 
to  go  into  their  cells  and  get  under  their  bunks,  after 
closing  the  doors. 

Harris  diplomatically  avoided  a  fight  with  Snow¬ 
ball.”  Next  day  the  negro  started  to  ride  Harris 
again.  Harris  whipped  out  his  pistol  and  quietly  sho 
him  through  the  shoulder. 

Howling  with  rage,  the  balance  of  the  Home 
Guards”  started  for  Harris.  From  the  gallery  where 
he  had  been  waiting,  Pat  Crowe  opened  fire  on  the  mur¬ 
derous  mob,  which  scattered  and  ran.  So  did  the 
guards.  They  bolted  outside  the  jail. 

Sheriff  Andriano  started  to  come  in.  . 

Pat  Crowe  stood  near  the  door  and  spoke  to  him  m 

honeyed  accents. 
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“You’re  the  sheriff.  I’m  a  prisoner.  If  you  come  in 
that  door,  I’ll  blow  your  head  off.  If  I  can’t  live  a  man, 
I’ll  die  one.  Can  you  say  as  much?” 

Andriano  fled.  The  deputy  tried  to  placate  Pat 
Crowe  from  the  check-hole  in  the  jail  door. 

“Come  in,  but  bring  the  undertaker  and  a  coffin  with 
you,”  said  the  doughty  prisoner,  punctuating  the  invi¬ 
tation  with  a  shot  toward  the  grated  door  where  the 
deputy  jailer  stood.  He  fled. 

The  newspapers  came  out  that  afternoon.  “Pat 
Crowe  Takes  Command  of  County  Jail,  Ousting  Sheriff 
Andriano,”  read  the  headlines.  This  was  worse  than 
the  escape.  Andriano  writhed.  His  political  prestige 
was  being  shot  full  of  holes.  He  dared  not  try  to  return 
to  the  jail  corridors  for  fear  of  immediate  and  irretriev¬ 
able  demise. 

Then,  the  former  sheriff,  who  had  been  sent  word  by 
Pat  of  the  situation  and  of  Andriano’s  threats,  took  a 
hand  in  the  game,  although  he  did  not  openly  appear. 
Ex-Sheriff  Carson  was  a  warm  friend  of  City  Judge 
Culver’s,  who  presided  over  the  police  court.  St.  Joseph 
was  in  a  turmoil.  The  citizens  feared  that  Pat  would 
come  straight  out  through  the  walls  with  the  despera¬ 
does  within,  all  armed,  and  murder  half  the  town  if  not 
all  of  it. 

They  were  on  the  point  of  appealing  to  Governor 
Stone  to  send  troops  to  quell  the  riot — which  would 
have  ended  Andriano’s  career  as  a  sheriff,  then  and 
there — when  Judge  Culver  went  to  him  and  said : 

“Take  me  to  the  jail.  I  want  to  talk  with  Pat 
Crowe.” 

Andriano  complied.  Judge  Culver  announced  his 
name  and  title. 

“Come  right  in,  judge,”  said  Pat  Crowe.  “Glad  to 
meet  a  gentleman.” 

They  came  in.  Pat  explained  how  Andriano  had 
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threatened  to  kill  him  with  the  “Home  Guards”  unless 

he  would  accuse  the  former  sheriff.  _  „ 

“I’ll  give  you  the  guns  and  ammunition,  judge,  said 
he,  “provided  I  am  guaranteed  my  life.  But  I’m  not 
going  to  let  this  dog  of  a  sheriff  kill  me  to  gratify  his 

political  spleen.  Would  you?”  „ 

“No,”  snapped  Judge  Culver.  I  would  not.  He- 
turned  to  Duncan.  “You  hear  what  Crowe  says. 
Duncan  nodded.  “Give  me  the  guns,  said  Culver. 

Culver  addressed  the  deputy  jailer._ 

“Lock  Crowe  and  Harris  in  their  cells,  said  he 

quietly.  . 

Then  he  whirled  on  Andriano..  .  . 

“You,  sir,”  said  Culver,  pointing  his  finger  straight 
at  him,  “are  charged  by  law  with  keeping  these  two  men 
safely.  Safe  from  escape,  safe  from  anythmg  else.  You 
will  keep  them  securely  until  they  are  brought  to  court 
Sheriff,  if  anything  happens  to  Pat  Crowe  before  he 
legally  arraigned— if  he  is  killed— you  want  to  be  very 
sure  what  you  kill  him  for,  or  you’ll  hang  on  the  same 

gallows  that  hung  Joe  Dusty!”  , 

Pat  asked  Judge  Culver  to  send  him  a  good  lawyer. 
Former  State  Senator  Brewster  came  over  the  same 
dav.  Next  day,  Pat  was  brought  up  to  plead  to  the 
Indictment  charging  jail  breaking,  with  the™ m 
and  maximum  penalty  of  one  day  in  jail  to  twenty  fi 

ye“MyncHenter^ity  and  ashs  the  mercy  of  the 
Court,”  said  the  former  State  Senator. 

“Stand  up,  Pat  Crowe.”  The  prisoner  complied.  I 
will  sentence  you  to  six  months  in  the  county  jail,  con- 
Wd  the  judge,  “and  I’m  sorry  to  have  to  give  you  a 

da‘That  night,  Pat  Crowe,  bandit,  was  the  hero  of  all  St. 

J°Next  day  he  had  qualms.  Sheriff  Andriano  was  laying 
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new  plans.  He  was  playing  safe  this  time,  but  Pat 
knew  that  some  prisoner  would  kill  him  and  then  crush 
out  with  Andriano’s  aid.  He  was  denied  all  privileges. 
He  stood  up  for  a  few  days,  always  wary,  always  calm. 
But  the  cards  were  stacked.  He  knew  he  was  doomed. 
So  he  sent  for  Senator  Brewster  again.  His  lawyer 
took  him  back  before  the  court.  He  asked  leave  to 
withdraw  the  plea  of  guilty  to  breaking  jail.  It  was 
granted.  The  sentence  was  automatically  revoked. 

Then  Pat  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  to  robbing  the  Bur¬ 
lington  train. 

The  same  judge  sentenced  him  to  three  years  in  State 
prison  and  directed  the  baffled  sheriff  to  forthwith  con¬ 
vey  the  prisoner  to  that  place.  Pat  made  the  sad  jour¬ 
ney  with  eighteen  other  prisoners. 

Governor  Joel  Stone  was  in  the  prison  when  Pat 
arrived. 

He  spoke  to  the  bandit,  saying:  “I  will  not  be  in 
office  when  your  term  expires.  So  I  have  already  en¬ 
dorsed  the  detainer  that  Detective  William  Pinkerton 
has  lodged  against  you,  authorizing  you  to  be  taken  by 
him  to  Denver  and  turned  over  to  the  Colorado  authori¬ 
ties,  to  answer  charges  of  robbery  and  jumping  bail, 
when  your  time  here  is  ended.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

BRADBURY  AND  HIS  “BETSEYS” 

Twenty-four  hundred  other  men,  impenitent  or  un¬ 
balanced  or  both,  were  already  confined  in  Missouri 
State  Prison  at  Jefferson  City  when  Patrick  Crowe 
arrived.  There  werd  also  women  prisoners,  but  they 
were  cut  off  as  effectively  from  the  men  as  if  they  in¬ 
habited  a  different  planet  than  the  earth. 

The  huge  prison,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  was  so  arranged  that  the  cells  opened  on  the 
yard.  The  wall  around  this  yard  was  never  left  un¬ 
guarded,  day  or  night.  A  peat  iron  gate  led  from  it 
into  the  adjoining  yard,  with  a  twelve  or  fifteen- foot 
wall,  called  “the  stockade.”  This  wall  was  not  guarded 
at  night.  It  contained  a  number  of  prison  industries. 

Pat  was  put  to  work  after  arrival  in  the  tailoring 
shop,  then  located  over  the  dining  room.  Chief  Deputy 
Bradbury  was  in  charge  of  the  prison  discipline,  which 
was  very  severe — as  bad,  in  fact,  as  the  food,  which  was 
terrible. 

Bradbury  had  been  there  nearly  forty  years  and  was 
an  old  man  when  Pat  came.  He  had  a  reputation  among 
men  of  the  underworld  of  being  the  hardest  prison  offi¬ 
cial  in  the  entire  country. .  The  whipping  post  was  then 
a  part  of  the  prison  discipline. 

During  his  lifetime,  Bradbury  whipped  at  least  fifty 
thousand  of  the  men  under  his  charge.  But  not  wan¬ 
tonly — for  he  aimed  to  be  just,  although  his  justice 
was  not  tempered  with  much  mercy,  when  judgment 
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was  pronounced.  And  here  Pat  Crowe  discovered  a 
new  sort  of  “Betsey”  to  that  death-dealing  pistol  which 
he  always  carried.  This  Betsey  also  had  a  sister.  Both 
were  located  in  the  Hall  of  Punishment.  . 

The  method  of  disciplining  prisoners  who  were  not 
doing  their  work  was  this :  After  five  weeks  in  a  shop, 
the  prisoner  was  supposed  to  be  competent  to  perform 
his  allotted  task.  It  was  no  light  task,  either,  since  the 
prison  was  farmed  out — and  still  is — to  the’  iniquitous 
contract  labor  system  which  has  long  since  been  aban¬ 
doned  in  New  York  State  prisons. 

If  the  prisoner  did  not  complete  his  task-  after  work¬ 
ing  iri  the  shop  for  five  weeks,  his  keeper  ordered  him  to 
step  out  of  line  at  night  when  the  company,  went  to  the 
dining  room.  Supperless,  the'  offender  was  taken  to  the 
Hall  of  Punishment,  and  made  to  embrace  Betsey,  a 
long,  smooth  pole  which  the  arms,  just  spanned.  Then 
his  hands  were  handcuffed  and  he  was  left  hugging  Bet¬ 
sey  all  night. 

In  the  morning,  he  was  released,  permitted  his  break¬ 
fast  of  corn  pone  and  alleged  coffee  and  then  taken  back 
to  the  shop,  where  he  was  given  ten  days  of  grace  to  per¬ 
form  the  task.  If  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  task  re¬ 
mained  unfinished  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  prisoner 
was  taken  that  night  to  Betsey’s  sister.  'This  was  a 
similar  pole,  notched  with  iron  pegs. 

He  was  again-  forced  ta  embrace  this  pole,  the  hand¬ 
cuffs  slipped  over  the  peg  at  the  proper  height  and  his 
hands  manacled.  Then  a  negro  stripped  his  clothes 
from  his  back.  Then  a  whipping  keeper  picked  up  a 
rawhide  and  applied  the  lash,  under  Deputy  Brad¬ 
bury’s  direction. 

The  agony  was  awful.  Great  welts  appeared  and 
when  the  rawhide  cut  these,  blood  spurted  and  ran  down 
the  men’s  backs.  The  negro  then  took  a  pail  supposed 
to  contain  medicated  water.  It  contained  only  a.strong 
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solution  of  salt,  as  a  rule,  and  with  a  sponge  the  negro 
wiped  away  the  blood  and  the  lashing  was  resumed. 

Then  the  man  was  locked  in  a  dark  cell. 

Every  night  of  the  year  save  on  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays,  when  the  men  did  not  work,  from  eight  to 
twenty-five  prisoners  underwent  this  ternble  torture 
In  his  cell,  Patrick  Crowe  could  hear  their  awful  ye 
of  agony,  dying  away  to  faint  moans  as  they  gradually 

'°  ThCe°four  paniters  again  raged  fiercely  in  his  breast. 
Nirfit  after  night  he  cursed  the  monstrous  brutality, 
voting  undying8  vengeance  on  all  men  everywhere,  who 
nermifted  this  accursed  system  of  driving  underfed, 
helpless  men,  many  ill,  into  such  diatalmal  treatment. 

By  dav,  from  where  he  was  working  in  the  tailor  shop, 
he  could"  look  out  over  the  walls  to  a  patch  o  grou 
thick  with  pawpaws,  a  sort  of  brushy  tree  indigenous 
to  the  South.  It  was  filled  with  little  hummocks  of 
ground.  One  morning  he  saw  a  gate  open,  an 
fong  boxes  being  carried  out  by  conducts  under  guard 
with  rifles.  They  were  plain  pine  coffins,  each  contai 

ine-  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  died.  ,  , 

Almost  always  one  or  two  men  were  buried  each  week. 
Eight  ten,  sometimes  twelve,  and  once  fifteen  such  boxes 
went^outin  one  wef.  Pat 

S^Utao^ht  way  but^o  Z if  needful,  fighting 
^savagery  as  merciless  as  the  pumshments  m  vogue, 

tO0ne  thtag^oSy  saved  him.  Because  of  his  crippled 
hand  where  he  had  shot  himself  while  trymg  to  shoot 
Patrolman  Lenville  in  Chicago,  he  was  not  forced  to  a 
f  Then  one  day,  Chief  Deputy  Bradbury  came  up 

to  theTanor  Shop/paused  by  Pat’s  place  of  work 
glanced  casually  at  him,  and  then  stood  lookmg  out  of 
the  window,  toward  the  pawpaw  patch. 
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Every  day  for  ten  days  Bradbury  repeated  this  per¬ 
formance.  He  would  stare  for  an  hour  or  more  at  this 
bit  of  ground,  saying  nothing,  and  then  go  back  to  his 
office.  Finally  Pat  said  to  his  keeper,,  with  whom  he 
had  struck  up  a  sort  of  a  friendship:  “I  think  that  old 
devil  is  going  to  die.” 

“What  makes  you  think  that?”  asked  the  keeper. 

It  s  a  cinch,  ’  said  Pat,  “and  Bradbury  knows  he’s 
going  to  die.  That’s  why  he  comes  up  to  this  shop  and 
keeps  looking  at  the  graves  of  all  the  men  he’s  killed. 
He’s  scared.  He  knows  he’s  going  the  same  route, 
pretty  quick.” 

“Nonsense!”  scoffed  the  keeper.  “Go  back  to  your 
work.” 

In  two  weeks  Pat’s  prophecy  came  true.  Bradbury 
was  dead. 

A  short  time  afterward — Pat  had  now  been  confined 
here  about  three  months — the  tailor  shop  was  shifted 
from  the  men’s  to  the  women’s  prison  and  the  men  who 
had  worked  in  it  were  locked  in  their  cells. 

The  unseen  hours  crept  by  on  leaden  feet.  Each 
day  seemed  an  eternity.  Pat  was  in  a  horrid  crater, 
with  death,  apparently,  always  perched  upon  the  rim. 

In  these  lonely  and  anguished  moments,  each  of  which 
stretched  itself  into  an  hour,  the  tortured  bandit  sensed 
that  when  society  maintains  itself  by  opposing  one 
form  of  vicious  punishment  to  another,  that  the  balance 
of  power  is  only  maintained  by  bogus  weights. 

He  sent  for  a  book.  It  was  k  “Life  of  Christ,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Hanna.  He  read  it  through.  He  sent  for 
Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talmadge’s  book  entitled:  “From  the 
Manger  to  the  Throne.”  It  depicted  the  life  of  the 
same  immortal  character. 

t°  Pat  Crowe,  at  that  time  and  place,  the  sac¬ 
rifice  had  been  made  in  vain  and  the  Holy  Name  was 
onlJ  tjpical  to  him  of  a  rebel.  In  the  unmapped  terri- 
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tories  of  his  brain  was  no  tendril  of  repentance — merely 
a  more  furious  rebellion. 

The  four  panthers  were  daily  growing  larger  and 
more  vicious.  He  still  cursed  the  name  and  memory 
of  Edward  A.  Cudahy.  He  was  merely  a  hunter  of 
men  held  temporarily  in  leash.  He  began  to  plan  fresh 
forays  when  released — and  to  play  on  Cudahy  the 
“Charlie  Ross”  kidnaping,  with  improvements  that 
would  safeguard  himself  and  his  accomplices,  to  make 
sure  that  they  would  denude  that  gentleman  of  a  sizable 
fortune — in  cold  cash. 

Even  this  expedient  did  not  relieve  his  mental  torture 
and  finally  he  asked  to  see  Captain  Jesse  Tolin,  the 
assistant  deputy  warden  on  his  arrival  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  dead  Bradbury.  Captain  Tolin  was  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  Pat’s  attorney  in  St.  Joseph,  Sena¬ 
tor  Brewster. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

DODGING  DEATH  AND  PLANNING 

Captain  Tolin  asked  Pat  what  he  wanted. 

“Work,  sir.  I’m  going  mad.” 

He  got  it.  He  was  put  in  the  shoe  9hop.  But  not 
at  a  task,  owing  to  his  crippled  hand.  His  keeper  was 
now  Captain  Stanfield,  a  humane  man  so  far  as  his 
own  authority  extended,  and  in  many  ways  a  very  kindly 
and  upright  man.  Stanfield  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War  and  had  seen  much  of  life,  its  hazards,  its  uncer¬ 
tainties,  and  knew  what  sorrow,  ignominy  and  heart¬ 
break  meant.  But  he  had  no  authority  to  relax  the 
rigorous  task  rule,  or  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  tortured 
men  whipped  remorselessly — that  the  contractors  might 
wax  fat,  profiting  by  the  sins  <of  men  they  had  never 
seen. 

Here  Pat  found  himself  in  a  new  dilemma  and  one 
that  almost  cost  his  life.  Taking  the  shoe's  from  the 
civilian  shop  foreman,  a  man  named  Tim  Flynn,  to 
his  fellow  convicts,  Pat  was  frequently  importuned  by 
men  who  were  not  skilled  in  trades  of  any  sort  and 
could  never  be — to  give  them  “easy  shoes”  to  do. 

He  had  to  portion  out  the  work  impartially.  It 
broke  his  heart  to  have  to  give  some  poor,  sodden,  de¬ 
crepit  crook  an  impossible  task — knowing  that  he  would 
be  whipped  half  to  death  that  night.  But  he  had  no 
choice.  And  again  the  panthers  padded  to  and  fro 
in  his  breast.  He  yearned  to  escape,  but  he  was  a 
more  marked  man-  than  at  Joliet  and  could  not  find 
a  chance. 
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One  day  a  prisoner  returning  from  the  hall  of  pun¬ 
ishment  gave  Pat  Crowe  a  horrid  glare.  He  had 
begged  for  easy  shoes.  Pat  could  not  give  them  to 
him.  So  he  had  been  whipped.  The  prisoner  smiled  a 
weird,  murderous  smile,  and  began  whetting  the  shoe- 
knife  with  which  he  trimmed  the  heavy  soles.  Pat 
watched  him.  The  prisoner  gazed  slyly  at  him,  with 
the  bitter  malice  of  one  in  whom  reason  is  partly  de¬ 
ranged.  Then  Pat  knew  that  if  he  ever  again  walked 
to  that  bench  that  he  would  be  stabbed,  perhaps  to 
death. 

He  did  not  blame  the  poor  fellow  whose  back  was  cut 
into  a  raw  bleeding  mass,  with  the  salt  water  laved  on 
it  by  the  callous  negro  in  the  hall  of  punishment.  He 
merely  marveled  that  the  prisoner’s  murderous  mania 
took  the  form  of  blaming  another  prisoner — instead  of 
the  heartless,  slave-driving,  contract-labor,  civilian 
bosses. 

Pat  could  not  and  would  not  snitch.  Yet,  if  he  did 
not  take  this  prisoner  his  allotted  task,  he  might  be 
Betseyed  himself.  So  he  went  straight  to  Captain 
Stanfield  and  asked  that  his  work  be  changed.  The 
keeper  had  grown  to  like  Pat.  Most  men  do.  So  he 
put  him  on  a  stamping  machine,  worked  by  his  foot 
instead  of  by  hand,  and  thus  Pat  Crowe’s  unfailing  in¬ 
tuition  and  prompt  action  again  preserved  his  own 
life. 

He  continued  to  work  in  the  shoe  shop.  Meanwhile, 
the  food  was  so  repugnant  that  he  could  barely  pre¬ 
tend  to  eat  it.  Cockroaches  in  the  soup,  sand  and  dirt 
in  the  bread,  the  coffee  made  from  burned  bread  crusts 
ground  and  mixed  with  boiling  water — these  nauseated 
him. 

He  was  saved  from  death  by  starvation  only  be¬ 
cause  his  sister  in  Chicago  sent  him  down,  each  week, 
a  large  box  of  groceries  and  always  five  dollars  in  cash 
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pasted  to  her  weekly  letter.  With  this  he  could  buy 
meat.  He  traded  groceries  for  some  alcohol,  rigged  a 
small  stove  in  his  cell,  and  in  the  night  with  his  cell-mate 
he  broiled  the  steaks  that  he  was  permitted  to  buy, 
sharing  them  generously  with  the  other  man. 

This  man  was  Jack  Killion,  a  remarkable  check 
forger  and  confidence  man,  doing  four  years.  He  had 
come  to  the  prison  before  Crowe.  He  told  Crowe  how 
he  had  been  apprehended  and  convicted. 

“My  right  name  is  Daley,”  said  he.  “I  hail  from 
Montana,  where  Marcus  Daly,  the  copper  king,  also 
lives.  You’ve  heard  of  him?” 

Crowe  nodded. 

“I  was  a  hotel  clerk  in  Montana.  One  night  there 
was  a  banquet  given  in  the  town  and  I  had  a  lot  of 
forged  checks.  I  went  around  to  the  merchants  of  the 
place,  who  would  all  be  at  the  banquet  that  night  and 
probably  get  soused.  I  cashed  a  lot  of  these  checks, 
got  myself  about  two  thousand  bucks,  skipped,  was 
caught,  convicted,  and  served  four  years  in  Deer  Lodge 
penitentiary  in  that  State. 

“When  I  got  out  I  saw  I  was  playing  a  risky  game. 
Now,  I  know  Marcus  Daly  and  I  saw  him  sometimes, 
and  studied  his  mannerisms  and  walk  and  the  accent  of 
his  voice  when  he  spoke.  I  also  studied  his  handwrit¬ 
ing.  Daly  went  to  New  York.  I  grabbed  off  a  bunch 
of  jack  with  a  crooked  check  and  ducked  to  Denver. 
Here  I  registered  at  the  best  hotel  as  Marcus  Daly, 
of  Butte,  Montana.  I  did  this  to  fool  the  Pinkies.  I 
fooled  them,  all  right.  Reporters  flocked  to  see  me. 
I  wouldn’t  be  interviewed. 

“I  did  enjoy  a  nice  dinner  wth  the  mayor  of  the 
city  and  a  lot  of  prominent  men,  and  as  I  tipped  the 
hotel  bell  hops,  chambermaids,  and  porters  with  a  ten- 
dollar  note  and  the  clerks  with  fifties,  I  dropped  an- 
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other  check  at  the  bank  in  Denver  for  five  thousand 
and  then  lit  out  for  Kansas  City,  registering  at  the 
Coates  House. 

“Here  I  started  the  same  game.  I  worked  fast. 
Three  of  these  fliers  would  net  me  enough  to  go  around 
the  world  like  a  gentleman.  I  started  the  same  stuff 
at  the  Coates  House.  I  wasn’t  suspected.  I  attended 
a  banquet  given  by  a  very  exclusive  club  in  my  honor  in 
this  City.  People  fawned  on  me — Marcus  Daly,  multi¬ 
millionaire  copper  king. 

“Among  them  was  the  president  of  a  big  bank.  I 
was  rather  gracious  to  him,  taking  the  others  only  with 
polite  casualness.  He  was  grateful.  He  begged  me  to 
call  on  him  the  next  day. 

“I  graciously  consented.  I  was  in  his  bank  next  day 
and  he  all  but  licked  my  shoes.  He  introduced  me  with 
a  grand  flourish.  ‘This  is  Marcus  Daly,  of  Montana. 
Give  him  the  bank  if  he  wants  it.’  That  was  pie.  I 
cashed  another  check  for  five  thousand.  I  was  a  boob. 
I  should  have  made  it  fifty  thousand— they’d  have  given 
me  the  money  just  the  same.  I  got  away  all  O.  K. 

“I  was  walking  out  in  the  street  when  a  Pinkerton 
man  walked  past  me.  I  knew  him.  He  knew  me.  He 
had  helped  settle  me  in  Deer  Lodge  while  in  Montana 
and  had  been  transferred  to  Kansas  City  while  I  was 
doing  that  four-year  bit.  He  didn’t  stop  me.  I  walked 
on.  lie  went  into  the  bank.  I  legged  it  away.  _ 

“He  said  to  the  banker:  ‘I  just  saw  a  crook  in  a  silk 
hat  walk  out  of  here.  Did  he  give  you  any  checks?’ 
The  banker  said :  ‘Crook,  me  eye !  That’s  Marcus  Daly, 
of  Montana.  I  met  him  in  my  club  last  night.’ 

“Marcus  Daly  was  in  New  York  and  the  Pinkie  knew 
it.  He  got  the  check.  I  didn’t  have  a  lo-ng  enough  start. 
They  got  me  by  shadowing  my  moll,  when  she  shipped 
my  grips  to  me.  With  the  coin.  But  I  only  got  four 
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years,  for  the  banker  didn’t  want  to  be  shown  up.  The 
Denver  job  has  also  been  settled.  I  need  a  new  graft, 
Pat.  Can  I  go  in  with  you  when  I  get  out?” 

Pat  said  he  could,  as  Killion  was  game  foT  a  stiok-up 
or  anything  else  that  Pat  said  would  get  the  coin.  Pat 
gave  him  a  Chicago  address  and  told  him  to  come  to 
that  place. 

He  also  met  “Shotgun  Johnson,”  another  crook,  who 
stole  hogs  by  the  carload  and  was  doing  his  second  term 
in  Jefferson  Prison.  He  had  also  been  a  bandit,  and 
Pat  gave  him  the  same  Chicago  address. 

Then  his  weekly  box  of  groceries  came  and  also  his 
letter,  but  the  five  dollars  was  not  in  it.  Pat  went  to 
the  warden.  He  showed  where  the  five  had  been  pasted 
by  a  corner  to  the  letter  his  sister  sent  weekly.  The 
warden  promised  to  look  into  the  matter.  There  had 
been  so  many  complaints  that  a  United  States  postal 
service  operative  was  sent  out  to  investigate.  He 
trapped  the  trusty  who  was  bringing  in  the  mail. 

The  fellow  was  stealing  about  twenty-five  dollars  a 
day  from  his  fellow  unfortunates.  He  was  tried,  but 
escaped  a  serious  conviction  on  a  technicality,  Jus 
attorney  claiming  that  the  money  being  intended  for 
felons,  it  was  not  an  offense  against  the  statute,  which 
applied  only  to  the  protection  of  civilians.  So,  the 
untrustworthy  trusty  was  merely  fined,  but  he  lost  his 
job  and  had  to  eat  oockroach  soup  thereafter. 

Then  Pat  got  to  know  the  most  remarkable  prisoner 
in  the  whole  institution,  if  not  the  most  remarkable  one 
in  the  entire  country. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 
“there’s  always  a  way!” 

While  in  prison  Pat  always  avoided  making  more  than 
a  very  few  friends.  He  thus  kept  away  from  stool 
pigeons  inside  the  walls  and  cut  down  the  chances  of 
being  mugged  and  rooked  by  other  former  convicts  also 
free  when  again  at  liberty. 

There  were  plenty  of  cutthroats  in  this  prison — many 
of  them  among  the  three  hundred  men  doing  life  sen¬ 
tences  at  this  time.  Yet  these  men  always  lived  hope¬ 
fully,  since  it  was  a  State  custom  for  the  Governor  to 
pardon  three  life  convicts  on  Fourth  of  July,  three  on 
Thanksgiving  and  three  more  at  Christmas,  each  year. 
The  average  term  of  a  lifer  was  thus  cut  down  to  about 
sixteen  and  a  half  years,  but  the  stooling  was  increased, 
since  each  lifer  desired  to  come  to  a  favorable  notice  of 
prison  officials  and  the  Governor,  whose  official  resi¬ 
dence  was  also  at  Jefferson  City,  the  capitol. 

Yet  there  was  one  long-timer  whom  Pat  was  glad  to 
meet,  while  he  avoided  such  men  as  A1  Sly,  doing  twenty 
years  for  train  robbery  and  scores  of  other  famous  or 
notorious  prisoners,  all  desperadoes  like  himself.  Bob 
Howard’s  betrayal  had  taught  him  that  honor  among 
thieves  is  largely  imaginary,  although  there  is  some 
honor  among  them,  as  Pat  was  starting  in  to  prove. 

This  exceptional  prisoner  was  “Solitary”  Johnson, 
so-called  because  he  lived  in  solitary  confinement.  for 
twelve  long  years.  No  other  man  has  ever  done  this  in 
Jefferson  City,  although  there  is  a  case  in  Boston  where 
a  boy  murderer  was  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for 
many  more  years. 
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The  thing  that  made  Pat  Crowe  want  to  meet  Solitary 
Johnson — who  was  a  wholly  different  man  from  Shot¬ 
gun  Johnson — was  the  story  of  the  riot  that  Johnson 
led  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  prisoners  through  sheer  sense 
of  outrage  over  the  way  they  were  treated.  Pat’s 
chance  came  after  Bradbury’s  death,  since  Johnson  was 
never  allowed  out  of  solitary  save  for  a  half  hour  eachi 
day  while  wearing  a  ball  and  chain  and  under  double 
guard,  lest  he  kill  the  chief  deputy  who  died  after  Pat 
came. 

The  terrible  iron  discipline  at  Jefferson  was  relaxed 
on  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas,  for 
three  hours,  while  double  guards  stood  duty  on  the  high 
surrounding  wall. 

Then  anything  went.  It  was  the  safety  valve  to  keep 
the  prisoners  from-  all  going  insane.  Certain  privileged 
prisoners,  all  through  the  year,  likewise  did  as  they  felt 
like.  Most  of  these  were  lifers  who  had  rendered  signal 
service,  some  for  saving  lives  of  officers  from  enraged 
convicts  or  insane  ones.  These  chaps  even  made  book 
on  the  races,  took  bets  on  baseball  pools  of  big  league 
games,  and  some  peddled  the  dope  from  which  no  big 
prison  is  ever  free. 

They  all  accumulated  money,  much  as  civilians  doi 
engaged  in  similar  pursuits  outside.  Some  made  coun¬ 
terfeit  quarters  and  half  dollars  and  sent  them  outside 
for  circulation,  but  “fell.” 

When  Fourth  of  July  came,  Solitary  Johnson  was 
permitted  to  mingle  with  the  other  prisoners  for  the 
first  time  in  twelve  long  and  unspeakably  bleak  years. 
He  and  Pat  Crowe  just  gravitated  together  and  the 
prison  was  having  open  house,  with  carnivals,  booths, 
good  food,  and  games. 

Solitary  Johnson  told  his  story.  He  had  been  a  clerk 
in  a  little  hotel,  was  tempted,  stole  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  ran  away,  was  caught  and  got  three  years  in 
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Jefferson.  He  worked  in  the  tailor  shop,  fifteen  odd 

years  before.  #  . 

“This  place  was  hell,  then,”  said  he  with  a  faint, 
bitter  smile.  “I  only  had  a  few  weeks  to  serve  when 
I  started  that  riot.  I  couldn’t  help  starting  it.  I  had 
ceased  to  believe  in  God.  I  couldn’t  believe  in  one.  The 
cruelties  were  unspeakable,  the  food  vile  beyond  belief. 
So,  one  day,  I  rose  from  my  seat  in  the  dining  hall, 
grabbed  Chief  Deputy  Bradbury’s  gun  from  his  pocket, 

stuck  him  up  and  said  to  him: 

“  ‘You  fiend !  Drink  my  soup !’  He  wouldn  t.  1 
told  him  if  he  didn’t  that  I’d  blow  him  to  hell.  He 

drank  it,  cockroaches  and  all.  Then  I  made  him  drink 

seven  more  bowls  of  the  rotten  stuff.  Then  I  tipped 
bowl  after  bowl  over  his  head,  drenching  him  with  it, 
rubbing  it  in  his  hair,  down  his  back  and  saturating  his 

clothes.”  .  .  ..  n  J  -r,  . 

“Great  stuff.  We  ought  to  do  it  again,”  flamed  Tat 

Crowe.  “Go  on.” 

“Then,”  resumed  Solitary  Johnson  with  his  faintly 
satirical  smile,  “this  riot  just  started.  It  was  spon¬ 
taneous.  For  once,  if  never  again,  there  was  really 

honor  among  thieves.  Even  the  stool  pigeons  became 
men — or  were  afraid  for  their  miserable  lives  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  become  men.  We  rushed  the  guards  and  dis¬ 
armed  them.  I  dressed  myself  in  a  prison  uniform,  put 
on  the  cap,  and  arranged  a  scheme  to  let  out  every  one 

in  the  prison.  .  j 

“The  alarm,  of  course,  had  been  given.  The  guards 

on  the  walls  were  calling  for  help.  Now,  to  try  to  climb 
that  wall  was  sure  death.  Yet,  if  you  have  brains, 

there’s  always  a  way  to  beat  a  prison.” 

“You  said  it,”  emphatically  replied  Pat  Crowe. 

“There  always  is.”  .  ,  ,  . 

“My  way  was  this :  I  arranged  with  about  fifty  con¬ 
victs  to  chase  me  across  the  yard,  while  I  ran  disguised 
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in  the  uniform  and  cap,  to  a  post  on  the  wall,  where  a 
guard  was  right  above  me.  Meanwhile,  some  of  the  men 
took  a  shot  or  two  at  other  wall  guards  to  keep  them 
busy.  It  worked  to  a  charm.  As  I  neared  the  wall  I 
cried  to  the  guard:  ‘Throw  me  a  rope!*  Knowing  a 
general  riot  was  on,  he  did. 

“All  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  gain  the  top  of  that  wall, 
seize  his  gun,  kill  him — kill  every  other  guard  on  the 
wall,  grab  their  guns — kill  every  one  in  the  town,  if 
needful,  but  turn  every  one  out  of  hell  and  give  the 
people  outside  a  taste  of  what  hell  is  like  for  helpless 
men.” 

He  paused.  His  face  still  wore  the  satiric  smile.  It 
was  etched  into  his  features  as  if  with  acid — the  acid  of 
an  experience  which  could  never  be  erased  from  mem¬ 
ory  save  by  death. 

“What  happened?”  asked  Pat  Crowe. 

“I  grabbed  the  rope  and  climbed.  He  hauled.  I  was 
almost  in  reach  of  this  guard  and  in  another  moment 
my  strategy  would  have  succeeded,  when  at  least  ten 
men  below  me — men  I  was  trying  to  set  free,  remember 
— all  shouted :  ‘Look  out !  He’s  a  prisoner !’  And  then 
the  wall  guard  cut  the  rope  and  I  fell — down,  down, 
down  into  hell.  I  was  in  hell  for  months. 

“Bradbury  tried  to  torture  me  into  madness,  in  the 
solitary.  My  friends  appealed  to  the  Governor.  He 
directed  that  I  be  given  books.  Then  I  got  painting 
materials.  I  began  to  educate  myself.  I  also  became 
an  artist.  I  taught  myself  in  that  hole  of  horror.  I 
sold  my  pictures  and  no  one  knew  they  were  painted 
by  a  man  in  hell. 

“I  got  three  hundred  dollars  for  one.  I  sent  most 
of  the  money  to  my  family.  You  see,  they  gave  me 
twenty  years  more  after  the  riot.  Pat,  do  you  believe 
there  is  really  honor  among  thieves  ?” 

“Not  always,  but  sometimes,”  said  Patrick  Crowe. 
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“I  sprung  a  pal  once  from  a  State  prison.  1  wish  I 
could  spring  you.” 

“Thanks.  I’m  used  to  it  now.  But,  Bradbury  is 
dead.  I  may  get  a  pardon  some  day.  Bradbury  made 
life  a  hell  for  us.  I  wonder  where  is  is  now?” 

“Give  it  up,”  said  Pat.  “Probably  twanging  a  harp 
somewhere.  There  goes  the  bell.  Good-by,  Solitary. 
Good  luck.” 

They  parted.  Pat  saw  him  several  times  again,  but 
never  to  chat  with  ere  he  left  Jefferson  Prison. 

That  night  the  two  men  in  the  cell  next  to  Killion 
and  Crowe  laid  plans  to  escape.  They  confided  to 
Killion  during  the  holiday  their  idea.  If  they  could 
get  out  of  their  cells  they  would  take  a  chance  and 
rush  the  guards  on  the  wall.  Killion  told  Pat  their 
wish.  Also,  their  need. 

“All  they  want  is  two  cans  of  lard,”  said  Killion, 
&li£LS  Dftlcy* 

“I’ll  buy  it  and  you  get  it  to  them,”  smiled  Pat 

Crowe.  “Good  luck  to  them.” 

These  two  men  were  known  as  “the  Long  and  Short 
Men.”  They  had  been  highwaymen  in  and  around 
Kansas  City.  They  both  got  long  terms.  They  were 
in  the  same  cell.  Pat  Crowe  was  in  the  hospital  with 
infected  hands  when  the  crush  was  made.  The  long 
man  and  two  others  in  cells,  used  the  lard  to  grease 
their  bodies  and  then  writhe  between  the  bars,  into  the 
yard  and  the  three  climbed  the  wall  in  darkness,  one 
with  a  rock,  which  he  threw  at  the  guard,  stunning  him. 

“The  top  man  then  seized  the  senseless  guard’s  gun, 
helped  the  others  to  the  top  of  the  wall  and  all  three 
lumped  for  the  street.  One  broke  his  ankle.  His  pals 
helped  him  to  get  a  half  mile  away.  Then  be  begged 
them  to  leave  him  and  escape  themselves,  as  his  plight 
was  hopeless.  The  injured  man  was  caught.  Ihe 
two  others  were  not  caught. 
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The  short  man  took  a  different  road  to  freedom,  eight 
months  later.  Pat  helped  him.  A  few  empty  packing 
cases  were  arranged  in  the  shoe  shop.  The  short  man 
slipped  into  this  improvised  house  when  lockup  time 
came. 

When  the  company  was  marched  out,  he  crept  from 
the  boxes  and  climbed  to  a  huge  belt,  near  the  ceiling, 
where  he  lay.  The  search  began.  The  prisoner  was 
not  found.  For  nine  days  it  went  on.  Days  the  chap 
would  cautiously  reenter  the  improvised  “house  of 
boxes,”  and  Pat  would  bring  him  water  and  food. 
Nights  he  returned  to  the  belt,  which  ran  with  lightning 
speed  during  the  day. 

He  escaped  after  the  ninth  day,  going  over  the  wall  in 
a  great  storm  and  he  carried  a  secret  message  to  a  good 
pal  of  Pat  Crowe’s  in  Omaha,  whose  name  was  Jim 
Calahan.  Of  whom,  more  presently. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

BEATING  MAHAFFY  AXD  MISSING  A  MILLION 

Three  more  holidays.  On  one,  Pat  attended  a  prize 
fight  between  two  convicts,  clever,  fast  boxers,  who 
would  put  to  shame  many  highly-paid  professionals. 
But  always  he  was  planning  for  the  future.  For  every 
hour  of  ignominy,  for  every  pang  of  dotfbt,  for  every 
thrill  of  horror — Edward  A.  Cudahy  should  pay  in  yel¬ 
low  gold  and  pay  well.  . 

With  the  detainer  against  him  to  take  him  to  Denver, 
Pat  knew  that  unless  he  could  beat  it,  he  would  have  to 
do  another  stretch  in  Canon  City  prison,  the  Colorado 
strong-box  for  bad  men.  He  vowed  never  to  go  there! 
and  set  about  baffling  Billy  Pinkerton  on  his  own  re¬ 
sources  and  with  his  accustomed  mathematical  logic. 
Rarely  when  in  trouble  did  Pat  appeal  to  his  relatives, 
save  for  cash  or  clothes.  He  was  always  on  his  own, 
ready  to  match  his  pistols  or  his  wits  against  enemies* 
as  the  case  might  be. 

All  things  come  to  an  end,  even  a  prison  sentence- 
in  time,  since  all  things  live  in  time,  although  it  lives  in 
nothing.  So  Pat’s  sentence  literally  expired  in  time, 
although  death,  itself,  is  not  able  to  swallow  time.  _ 

Three  days  before  he  was  to  be  freed,  Captain 
Mahaffy  of  the  Pinkerton  agency  at  Kansas  City,  was 
at  the  prison,  watching  like  a  cat  for  a  helpless  mouse. 
Pat  Crowe  smiled  grimly.  That  day  Pat  had  a  visitor. 
No  one  knew  him,  prison  officials  or  the  Pinkerton  de¬ 
tectives.  He  came  as  a  lawyer  and  demanded  a  chance 
to  chat  with  his  client,  Pat  Crowe.  He  was  permitted 
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to  see  the  bandit,  for  Pat  had  been  outwardly  a  model 
prisoner  and  his  aid  in  the  two  escapes  was  never 
known. 

So  Billy  Kane  walked  in  and  shook  hands  with  the 
pal  that  had  helped  obtain  a  pardon  for  him  while 
he  was  in  Madison  prison  in  Iowa.  It  was  their  first 
meeting  since  they  had  emerged  from  the  polly-cage  in 
Denison  jail. 

“Jim  Calahan  is  outside,”  said  Kane,  who  was  neatly 
dressed  and  looked  every  inch  the  brisk,  crisp  fighting 
lawyer.  “We’ve  got  six  good  rods,  plenty  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  a  key  for  your  cuffs.  When  Mahaffy  starts  to 
take  you  to  Denver,  as  your  lawyer  I’ll  go  along.  Jim 
will  help  me  stick  him  up.  We’ll  toss  his  off  the  train. 

“Then  we’ll  go  to  the  engine,  stick  up  the  engineer 
and  fireman,  toss  them  off,  and  Jim  will  take  the  throttle 
after  we  uncouple  the  engine.  Then  we’ll  run  for  it. 
I’d  like  to  see  the  Pinkies  land  you  in  Denver.” 

“0.  K.,”  said  Pat.  “I’d  like  to  see  them  myself. 
Well,  so  long  until  I  see  you  on  the  Denver  Express  with 
Mahaffy.” 

Pat  went  back  to  his  last  three  days  of  toil  with  a 
light  heart.  Jim  Calahan  was  from  South  Omaha. 
Before  going  to  Joliet,  Pat  and  Calahan  had  pulled  a 
job  or  two — more  than  one  or  two,  in  fact,  had  never 
been  suspected,  much  less  caught.  By  profession,  Cala¬ 
han  was  a  locomotive  engineer,  by  habit  an  incorrigible 
drunkard.  But  when  on  a  job  he  would  stay  cold  sober. 

He  was  very  fond  of  Pat;  in  fact,  Jim  idolized  the 
younger  man,  for  Pat  had  put  many  hundreds  of  dollars 
into  his  pocket  and  they  were  firm  friends.  Kane’s  bold 
appearance  proved  that  there  was  some  honor  among 
thieves,  for  the  short  man  whom  Pat  had  aided  to  escape 
had  carried  word  to  Calahan  and  then  to  Kane. 

The  morning  of  his  discharge,  Mahaffy  lingered  in 
the  office  with  a  detainer  and  requisition  from  the  Gov- 
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ernor  of  Colorado,  duly  endorsed  by  Governor  Stone, 

of  Missouri.  .  . 

Before  Pat  was  dressed  to  go  he  had  another  visitor. 
It  was  his  brother,  Steve  Crowe,  formerly  owner  of  the 
“Old  Homestead”  in  Omaha,  now  owner  of  a  prosperous 
saloon  and  restaurant  business  in  the  Unity  Building, 
Chicago,  owned  by  Governor  John  P.  Altgeld. 

“Hello,  Pat,”  said  he. 

“Hello,  Steve.  Say,  don’t  linger  here.  Get  back  to- 
Chicago.  I’m  all  set  for  a  get-away  on  that  Denver 
job.  I’m  going  to  slip  Mahaffy  a  surprise  party.” 

“So  Calahan  told  me  outside,”  said  Steve.  Nothing 
doing,  Pat.  I’ve  just  come  from  Denver,  where  I  saw 
Governor  Waite.  I  had  a  letter  to  him  from  Governor 
Altgeld.  Now,  stand  pat.  Go  with  Mahaffy  peace¬ 
fully.  Governor  Waite  said  to  me  when  I  left :  ‘Your 
brother  will  never  get  to  Canon  City  penitentiary.  Tell 
him  I  said  so.’  I’ll  send  Calahan  and  Kane  back  to 
Omaha.  They’re  fine  boys— but,  no  rough  stuff,  Pat. 

“I’ve  got  everything  arranged.  I’m  doing  business 
in  Denver  with  Bat  Masterson — former  marshal  of 
Dodge  City,  Kansas — a  regular  guy,  and  he  stands  well 
out  there.  You  won’t  be  in  jail  more  than  two  days. 

It  proved  to  be  even  so.  Pat  went  to  Arrapahoe 
County  jail.  He  was  brought  in  to  be  arraigned  for 
the  Chapin  robbery.  Attorney  Dellue  who  had  repre¬ 
sented  him  before  was  also  on  hand  this.  time. 

Chapin,  the  robbed  jeweler,  was  not  in  court.  He 
had  been  paid  by  Masterson  in  full  for  his  diamonds. 
Steve  put  up  the  money.  Chapin  was  grateful.  He 
could  not  identify  Pat.  The  porter  who  saw  the  rob¬ 
bery  had  gone  to  Cuba  and  was  dead.  There  were  no 

witnesses  against  the  prisoner.  . 

“What  does  this  mean?”  fumed  the  judge.  Ihe 
State  of  Colorado  and  the  county  of  Arrapahoe  has 
been  put  to  a  large  expense  to  bring  this  man  here 
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from  Missouri.  Who  authorized  this  proceeding,  know¬ 
ing  the  case  could  not  be  prosecuted?  Where’s  the 
sheriff?” 

Deputy  Sheriff  Dellue,  a  relative  of  Pat’s  attorney, 
arose. 

“You-r  honor,”  said  he,  “the  sheriff’s  office  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  This  man  cannot  be  prosecuted  for 
robbery.  He  also  jumped  his  bail,  but  it  was  paid  in 
full  and  his  bondsman  refuses  to  prosecute  him.  The 
Pinkerton  agency  brought  him  back  here,  without  our 
request.” 

The  prisoner  was  discharged.  He  accompanied  his 
brother  Steve  back  to  Omaha,  where  he  hunted  up 
Myrtle  Harris.  Time  had  not  dulled  their  strange 
but  vivid  love  for  each  other.  Then  Pat  went  to  Chicago 
and  then  back  to  Omaha.  His  infatuation  for  the  girl 
who  had  brought  him  the  pistols  with  which  he  had 
fought  off  Sheriff  Joe  Andriano,  was  hopeless.  He  was 
also  short  of  money. 

Always  incorrigible — until  his  sudden  turn  to  the 
right,  years  afterward — Pat  did  a  prowl  near  Omaha 
and  got  eight  hundred  dollars.  He  entrained  to  St. 
Louis,  taking  Myrtle  with  him.  Here  they  lived  quietly 
for  a  few  brief  but  blissful  days.  It  was  the  first  taste 
of  love  since  his  marriage  to  Hattie  Murphy. 

•  Just  thirty  days  had  passed  since  leaving  prison. 
Pat  was  short  of  funds.  To  recoup,  he  required  a  big 
haul — and  it  was  this,  in  fact,  which  had  brought  him 
to  St.  Louis. 

That  city  then  possessed  a  United  States  subtreas¬ 
ury.  Pat  had  learned  that  the  ranking  official  in  charge 
of  it  was  old.  He  was  also  addicted  to  liquor.  When 
inebriated,  this  official  had  a  habit  of  returning  to 
his  office,  going  to  sleep  on  the  sofa,  near  a  safe  con¬ 
taining  the  keys  to  the  whole  works.  The  safe  opened 
with  a  key.  The  official  had  the  safe  key  in  his  pocket. 
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It  looked  like  a  safe  job  for  a  haul  of  a  million  to 
Pat  Crowe,  and  a  million  was  none  too  much  for  Myrtle 
Harris,  his  sweetheart.  He  was  all  set  to  take  the  offi¬ 
cial  into  camp,  when  his  confederate  got  cold  feet  and 
refused  to  go  on  with  the  job. 

Pat  was  disgusted  and  almost  broke.  So  he  started 
out  with  “the  Aim.”  He  took  in  nearly  two  hundred 
the  first  day  and  was  going  back  to  Myrtle,  when  he 
saw  a  woman  in  a  store.  She  looked  ripe  and  Pat  went 
in  for  one  more  shot. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

TWIN  HELLS 

Fate  had  a  queer  little  way  with  it  of  smiling  or  frown¬ 
ing  on  Pat  Crowe.  This  woman  had  been  mulcted  with 
the  same  identical  device  less  than  ten  days  before,  by 
two  other  men.  Blissfully  ignorant  of  this,  Pat  asked 
for  “two  tens”  or  “a  twenty,”  explaining  that  a  doctor 
had  to  get  off  a  letter  in  a  hurry. 

He  planked  down  the  assorted  bills  and  a  handful 
of  change,  just  sixty  cents  short  of  twenty  dollars, 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  swindle,  stuck  the  money 
in  the  envelope,  sealed  it,  stuck  the  envelope  containing 
the  bills  in  the  paper.  The  woman  quietly  counted  the 
change. 

“Here — you’re  sixty  cents  short.” 

Pat  stopped.  “The  doctor  must  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take,”  said  he,  “I’ll  go  right  over — ”  He  dropped  the 
empty  envelope,  as  the  program  of  the  “Aim”  requires. 
He  started  for  the  door.  The  woman  leaped  in  front 
of  it.  She  was  big  and  determined.  Pat  didn’t  argue. 
He  darted  for  the  back  door.  It  was  barricaded  with 
boxes.  He  darted  back  to  the  front  door.  There  were 
two  men  in  the  store. 

He  menaced  them  with  his  Betsey.  They  dove  under 
the  counter.  He  pushed  the  woman  aside  and  stepped 
out  into  the  street.  Her  scream  of  “Stop  thief!” 
alarmed  scores  of  pedestrians. 

Pat  took  to  his  heels.  He  could  still  sprint  and  he 
did.  So  did  the  pedestrians.  A  sewing  machine  agent 
in  a  buggy  drove  past.  Pat  leaped  into  the  vehicle, 
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clapped  a  gun  to  his  head  and  the  startled  man  leaped 
or  fell  to  the  street.  Pat  gathered  up  the  reins.  He 
raced  the  horse  up  the  street.  The  crowd  was  dis¬ 
tanced — all  but  two  bicycle  riders,  who  clung  to  his 
trail  like  grim  death. 

Pat  turned  in  and  out.  They  clung  like  leeches, 
blowing  their  horns,  shouting,  gesticulating — but  riding 
hard  after  him.  He  saw  a  cop  down  the  street.  He 
turned  the  galloping  horse  into  another.  It  was  a  blind 
alley.  Pat  didn’t  know  that.  The  horse  did.  As  Pat 
looked  back,  the  horse  stopped  and  reared  against  the 
wall.  Pat  fell  out  of  the  buggy  on  his  head  and  knew  no 
more. 

A  score  of  men  pounced  on  his  unconscious  form. 
When  he  recovered,  he  was  again  in  durance  vile.  Next 
day  he  was  arraigned.  He  pleaded  guilty  to  swindling 
under  an  assumed  name,  knowing  if  his  identity  was 
discovered  that  he  would  also  have  to  go  back  to  Jeffer¬ 
son  City  and  do  that  six  months  good  time. 

“Two  years  in  the  county  workhouse,”  snapped 
Judge  Murphy.  Pat  was  taken  to  it.  Then  and  there 
he  learned  what  hell  was  really  like.  Jefferson  City 
was  heaven  compared  to  this  awful  place  even  with 
cockroach  soup.  He  was  lodged  that  night  in  a  cell 
with  eleven  other  men,  after  manacles  connected  to  a 
short  chain  were  riveted  on  his  legs  by  a  convict  black¬ 
smith.  He  could  only  step  eight  inches  at  a  time. 

The  cell  was  erected  to  hold  four  prisoners.  The 
only  sanitation  was  a  large  open  can  and  one  small 
washbasin.  No  soap.  No  towels.  Little  water.  The 
food  was  bed-bug  goulash.  Vermin  swarmed  in  armies 
on  prisoners  and  in  cells.  He  was  put  to  work  in  the 
quarry  next  day. 

That  night  he  resolved  to  escape.  Then  and  there 
Pat  Crowe  began  to  put  over  the  most  awful  get-away 
of  his  meteoric  career — one  fraught  with  such  horror 
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and  torture  that  most  men  would  have  preferred  death. 
Pat  was  resolved  to  brave  all  to  return  to  Myrtle* 
Harris.  But  he  never  saw  her  again. 

Next  morning,  he  told  his  ten  fellow  prisoners  that 
he  could  not  get  up.  They  told  his  keeper.  He  told 
the  warden.  Pat  was  locked  in  his  cell.  The  other  ten 
went  to  work. 

Then  the  warden  came.  He  carried  a  heavy  cane. 
He  brandished  it  over  the  prone  prisoner’s  head. 

“Get  up  out  of  that  bunk,  you  blankety-blank,  blank ! 
I  know  your  game.  You  can’t  pull  it  on  me.  Get  up 
— or  I’ll  knock  your  blankety-blank  brains  out.” 

“Warden,”  said  Pat,  without  blinking  an  eye,  “I’d 
be  at  work  if  I  could  get  up.  I’m  paralyzed.  From 
my  hips  down  I  can’t  feel  a  thing.” 

The  only  reply  was  to  poise  the  cane  and  another 
terrible  string  of  sulphurous  language,  repeating  the 
threat  before  made. 

“Call  the  doctor,”  said  Pat  unmoved.  “Before  you 
murder  me — and  you  can  if  you  want  to,  for  I’m 
powerless  to  prevent  you — see  what  the  doctor  says.” 

The  doctor  was  summoned.  He  was  an  old  German 
and  not  an  unkind  man.  The  fuming  warden  cursed, 
stamped,  raged.  The  doctor  tested  Pat’s  reflexes.  They 
did  not  react. 

“I’ll  give  him  some  medicine,”  said  the  kindly  old 
German. 

Pat  obediently  swallowed  it.  They  locked  him  in. 
An  hour  later  the  moveless  man  saw  the  warden’s  glee¬ 
ful,  fiendish  face  peering  at  him.  Then  the  medicine 
took  effect.  It  racked  him  with  pangs  such  as  he  had 
never  known  before.  His  stomach  and  digestive  tract 
seemed  on  fire  and  then  ice  cold. 

Pat  never  moved.  He  did  not  even  wink.  His  stare 
was  straight  ahead.  His  face  was  calm.  He  was  in 
mortal  suffering.  The  warden  watched  from  the  cell 
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door.  Pat  did  not  seem  to  see  him.  From  his  hip£ 
down  he  was  moveless,  even  when  outraged  nature  tore 
him  apart. 

The  cursing,  raging  warden  ordered  Pat’s  bed  car¬ 
ried  into  the  yard.  He  put  two  guards  over  him  with 
loaded  carbines. 

“Shoot  him  dead  if  he  moves  his  legs  during  the 
night !”  he  said  as  he  left.  They  promised  to  do  so. 
Pat  was  alive  in  the  morning.  He  had  not  moved. 
He  could  not  eat.  He  drank  a  little  water.  For  five 
days  and  five  nights  he  lay  thus,  matching  his  nerve 
against  the  acumen  of  the  warden,  the  guards,  and  the 
doctor. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  the  doctor  ordered  him 
taken  to  the  city  hospital.  He  was  not  washed  nor 
his  clothing  changed.  They  slipped  a  board  under 
him.  The  ambulance  came  into  the  workhouse  yard. 
They  called  in  the  blacksmith  who  cut  the  riveted  man¬ 
acles  off.  Then  they  lifted  the  board  and  drove  away, 
with  armed  guards  around  him.  .... 

At  the  hospital,  he  still  maintained  his  rigidity.  He 
was  cleansed  and  clothed.  Great  infected  sores  were 
on  his  back  and  hips.  Then  he  was  taken  into  the 
operating  room.  There  were  two  physicians  employed 
by  the  city  at  this  hospital.  One  was  Dr.  Sutter,  the 
chief  city  physician,  the  other  Dr.  Dean,  his  assistant. 
There  was  no  love  lost  between  them,  as  Pat  already 
knew,  for  he  had  seen  signs  of  this  in  St.  Louis  news¬ 
papers.  . 

Dr.  Sutter  was  away.  Dr.  Dean  was  in  charge.  He 
called  another  physician  to  aid  him  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
students  from  the  college  to  examine  this  sudden  ctisa 
of  paralysis. 

These  students  gathered  closely  around  the  operating 

table.  ,  ,  , 

“Bring  a  shirt,”  said  Dr.  Dean.  It  was  brought. 

Dean  and  the  other  doctor  spread  it  for  Pat  to  put 
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in  his  arms.  He  knew  what  was  coming.  The  shirt 
merely  screened  his  face  from  sight  of  what  was  about 
to  happen. 

Pat  inwardly  braced  himself  for  his  ordeal.  He 
looked  calmly  into  the  eyes  of  the  two.  doctors.  A  few 
feet  away  stood  the  workhouse  guards — and  the  war¬ 
den — armed,  scowling. 

Zing!  Zing!  The  terrible  lancets  flashed  into  the 
legs  of  the  man  on  the  table.  They  bit  clear  to  the 
bone.  It  was  like  white  hot  iron  to  his  nerves.  He 
did  not  shrink.  The  pupils  of  his  eyes  did  not  even 
dilate  under  the  watchful  gaze  of  Dr.  Dean  and  the 
other  physician. 

Zing!  Zing!!  Zing!!! 

The  tyro  doctors  were  enthusiastic.  They  jabbed 
and  jabbed.  Pat  Crowe  to  this  day,  on  his  legs,  car¬ 
ries  ineffaceable  scars  of  that  awful  ordeal.  He  did 
not  flinch. 

Dr.  Dean  helped  put  on  the  shirt.  Pat’s  legs  were 
jetting  blood.  They  were  dressed  in  antiseptic  band¬ 
ages.  He  looked  down  at  them  as  if  surprised. 

“Take  him  into  the  prison  ward,”  said  Dr.  Dean. 

He  went.  He  lay  there  five  days  and  nights.  If 
the  workhouse  was  hell,  this  was  a  twin  hell.  All  night, 
prisoners  came  in,  some  with  heads  broken  from  po¬ 
licemen’s  clubs,  some  broken  from  bottles.  Women, 
too,  in  cells  in  an  adjoining  corridor.  Dope  fiends, 
fallen  women,  men  in  delirium  tremens.  They  cursed, 
screamed,  yelled,  shouted,  howled  and  gibbered  cease¬ 
lessly. 

Five  days  and  nights  Pat  Crowe  lay  moveless.  No- 
one  came  near  him  save  a  nurse  with  a  little  broth  and 
an  orderly  to  minister  to  his  physical  condition  and. 
his  armed  and  callous  keepers. 

One  of  them  was  named  Dempsey.  He,  like  Pat,  was 

Irish. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII* 

PAT  POOLS  EVEN  HIMSELP  ! 

The  morning  of  the  sixth  day  in  this  hell-hole,  Pat 
whispered  to  Dempsey,  who  bent  over  the  still  move¬ 
less  man  to  catch  his  words. 

“I  have  a  relative,  my  mother’s  brother,”  said  he, 
“not  far  from  here-  I  want  to  send  word  to  him. 

“It’s  ag’in  the  rules.  I’ll  not  take  it,”  said  Dempsey. 

“He  is  the  Rev.  Patrick  Michael  O’Reagan,  professor 
of  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  St.  Louis  College,” 
said  Pat,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  the  refusal.  “My 
uncle.  I  want  to  make  my  peace  for  I’m  leaving  this 
place,  soon,  for  good  and  all.  Please  send  for  him  to* 
come  to  me!” 

“Shut  up!”  said  Keeper  Dempsey  sharply. 

But,  that  afternoon  Patrick’s  uncle,  a  brother  df 
bis  dead  mother,  was  admitted  to  his  cot  in  the  prison 
ward.  Pat  held  his  finger  to  his  bps. 

“Don’t  dare  breathe  my  name,”  he  implored.  “Git 
me  outa  here.  Go  to  Dr.  Sutter.  Tell  him  that  Dr. 
Dean  is  neglectin’  me  shamelessly.” 

Professor  O’Reagan  left.  That  afternoon  Dr.  Sutter 
and  Dr.  Dean  had  what  is  commonly  called  a  high  old 
time.  Dr.  Sutter  sent  for  Chief  of  Detectives  Desmond 
and  other  experts.  Desmond  came.  So  did  the  medical 
experts.  Again  Pat  Crowe  endured  a  horrible  ordeal. 
He  never  moved  his  legs.  Then  Dr.  Sutter  bit  at  the 
bait  this  wary  bandit  had  dangled. 

He  gave  out  a  statement  to  the  newspapers,  after 
ordering  the  patient  removed  to  the  fever  ward,  under 
strict  police  guard. 

“This  man  has  complete  paralysis  of  the  lower 
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tremities.  I  will  not  be  responsible  to  the  police  if  he 
escapes  from  the  hospital,  but  the  inhuman  treatment 
given  him  during  mj  absence  by  my  subordinate  merits 
condemnation  from  every  member  of  the  medical  fra¬ 
ternity.” 

Pat  Crowe  read  that  statement  in  the  afternoon 
newspapers.  He  was  now  strapped  by  his  feet  to  the 
foot  of  the  bed  and  inside  the  straps  were  strong  steel 
chains.  Nearby  sat  a  policeman  with  a  ready  trun¬ 
cheon  and  a  readier  pistol,  although  Pat  was  not  iden¬ 
tified  save  by  his  uncle,  who,  of  course,  kept  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek. 

That  next  afternoon  his  uncle  came  again.  He 
gestured  the  officer  to  retire  out  of  earshot.  The  offi¬ 
cer  complied.  Then  Uncle  Patrick  gave  Nephew  Pat¬ 
rick  the  worst  wigging  he  ever  got  in  his  life,  from  any¬ 
one.  He  wound  up,  quite  breathless,  assuring  his  scape¬ 
grace  nephew  that  “I  have  searched  the  records  of 
our  family  for  seven  generations  and  you  are  the  only 
black  sheep  in  it.  Ye  brought  yer  poor  old  feyther’s 
head  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Will  ye  never  learn  to 
do  right?” 

Patrick  looked  at  the  man  for  whom  he  had  been 
named.  He  remembered  visits  to  the  Vail  farm  when 
'he  was  a  boy,  and  this  kindly  and  learned  man’s  com-1 
passion  on  him  after  his  sister’s  death.  He  smiled. 

“Uncle  Patrick,”  said  he,  laying  a  hand  affection¬ 
ately  on  the  old  man’s  knee,  “may  I  ask  you  a  ques¬ 
tion?” 

“Ye  may !” 

“If  I  could  give  you  all  the  power  in  the  world  by 
laying  my  hand  on  you,  would  you  take  away  the 
poverty,  the  sickness,  the  sin,  and  the  suffering  out  of 
the  world — right  now?” 

“I  would  not,”  said  the  professor  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  softly. 
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“And  why  not?”  demanded  the  man  on  the  cot, 

“B^ause,”  replied  his  venerable  and  saintly  uncle, 
“if  I  take  away  poverty  and  suffering,  I  take  away 
charity  from  the  hearts  of  human  beings,  since  haling 
no  need  for  it  they  would  not  exercise  it  and  would 
forget  that  it  ever  existed.  If  I  take  away  sin  ant 
misery,  I  would  destroy  mercy  from  the  hearts  ot 

mankind !” 

His  incorrigible  nephew  grinned.  , 

“You  see  how  it  is,”  said  he  solemnly.  Somebody 
has  got  to  help  keep  sin  and  misery  in  the  world  to 

uphold  the  honor  of  our  family.  _  T  .  , 

“You  young  rascal!”  grinned  his  uncle.  Listen, 
Patrick.  ~  Don’t  be  tryin’  any  silly  efforts  to  escape 
the  police.  Promise  me  that.  I’ll  go  and  see  some 
friends.  I’ll  see  Judge  Murphy  and  through  them  1 II 

try  and  get  you  a  pardon.  ... 

Pat  could  not  promise,  because,  just  then,  the  po  ce 
officer  came  hurriedly  over  from  behind  the  screen 

Pardon  mt  your  riverince,”  said  the  policeman, 
“but  there’s  a  man  over  yonder  that’s  dym  of  cancer 
and  he’s  asking  for  thejast  ntes  of  the  church.  Can 

you  minister  unto  him?”  ,  , 

The  Rev.  O’Reagan  arose  and  went  to  another  bed  a 

short  distance  away.  On  it  lay  a  man  breathmg  h.s 
last  Kneeling  by  one  side  were  two  little  girls,  hold 
ing  his  hand  and*  praying.  On  the  other  side  ot  h.s 
cot,  likewise  holding  her  husband’s  other  hand,  was  his 

wife  and  likewise  praying.  .  t1  .  , 

Amid  a  solemn  hush,  the  uncle  of  the  prisoner  ad¬ 
ministered  the  last  sacrament  of  the  faith  of  Ins  fathers 
to  the  dying  man.  He  died  with  a  look  of  ineffable 
contentment*  upon  his  face  smil  ng  at  his wife ^  and 
children  with  his  last  breath.  Then  the  Grim  Keaper 
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set  his  majestic  seal  on  his  features  and  nurses  led  the 
sorrowing  widow  and  little  girls  from  the  room. 

Patrick  Crowe  was  pleased  that  his  uncle  had  been 
able  to  comfort  a  dying  man.  He  thought  that  the 
faith  the  man  had  was  sublime.  But  he  had  determined 
not  to  serve  those  three  years  in  the  workhouse  and  tot 
escape.  That  was  what  mattered.  And  the  girl — 
Myrtle.  She  mattered.  Let  the  dead  sleep. 

His  trick  had  worked.  He  must  play  out  the  game 
at  whatever  cost  in  personal  suffering.  Then  he  saw 
Dr.  Sutter  reenter  the  ward,  and  come  toward  the  cot 
where  he  lay. 

“How  do  you  feel  now?” 

“No  change,  doctor.  But  I  am  more  than  grateful.” 

The  doctor  glanced  sharply  at  him.  Then  he  went 
abruptly  away,  his  lips  clamped  tightly  together.  He 
conferred  with  an  orderly.  Then  he  left.  The  orderly 
casually  placed  a  small  but  high  screen  at  the  foot  of 
Pat’s  bed  an  hour  later.  Still  later,  he  brought  him 
a  glass  of  medicine.  Pat  took  it.  He  knew  from  the 
first  taste  that  it  was  chloral. 

“Drink  it  down !”  said  the  orderly,  harshly. 

Pat  swallowed  it.  He  knew  the  game  now.  When 
under  the  influence  of  that  opiate,  all  conscious  thought, 
all  volition — would  vanish.  He  would  be  stupefied. 
Then  Dr.  Sutter  would  return.  From  behind  that 
screen  he  would  again  prod  his  feet  with  the  terrible 
lancets.  Not  being  awake,  Pat  Crowe  would  not  be 
able  to  control  his  involuntary  twitching.  His  ruse 
would  be  penetrated.  He  might  be  sent  back  to  the 
workhouse. 

He  must  play  his  cards  the  best  he  could.  He  could 
not  fight  off  that  opiate.  He  could  only  pretend  to 
raise  himself  by  his  arms  and  strain  his  legs  taut  against 
the  straps  which  contained  the  fine  steel  chains — trust¬ 
ing  that  this  tautness  might  enable  him  to  fool  th® 
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doctor.  In  telling  the  writer  of  this  experience,  Pat 

C”Beang!d:i  was  dead  to  the  world.  When  I  woke  up 
there  wL  Dr.  Sutter.  He  was  jabbing  my  big  toe. 
And  it  was  waving-just like  a  flag  m  .  h™* 
But  I  had  him.  He  didn’t  dare  retract  He  was  o 
record  already  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  was  alre  y 
as  good  as  a  free  man,  for  he  had  to  stand  with l  m  , 
or  Dr.  Dean  would  have  replaced  him  in  his  job  as 

Cit«naySith“e  nearly  three  months  Then,  through 
intercession  of  It  JTn/day 

rfouldnT  h“  e'served  another  day  if  they  had  knocked 
;ft  Tny  a^el  "the  railroad  station  and 

then  wheeled  to  a  Pullman,  where  I  left  for  Chicag 

Even  mv  uncle  thought  my  case  genuine. 

«?  Sed  them  all  At  Chicago,  Steve  met  me  with 
another  wheeled  chair.  I  was  taken  tc .his  restaura  t 
in  the  Unity  Budding  to  a  private  room.  A  meal  w 

“Vfsfevt  a^'some  friends  sympathized  with 

tion  They  also  thought  I  was  paralyzed.  ,  ,, 

them  to  thYnk  so,  until  then.  Then  I  sa.d:  ‘Oh,  I’m  ad 

right.’  Then  I  started  to  stand  ;  had 

ry»glamC:-a  S  tootng,  for  I  could  neither 
get  up  nor  could  I  walk. 
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PAT  “PROWLS”  AGAIN 

Crutches  were  procured.  In  two  weeks  Pat  could  hob¬ 
ble  with  only  a  cane.  In  three  he  was  able  to  discard 
the  cane.  In  another  week  he  was  somewhat  like  his 
old  self.  He  went  to  Omaha.  Myrtle  Harris  was  dead, 
he  learned.  She  had  returned  there  after  his  disap¬ 
pearance  in  St.  Louis.  He  went  back  to  Chicago, 
almost  penniless.  His  father’s  estate  had  been  settled. 
Pat  turned  over  his  share  to  relatives  who  had  ad¬ 
vanced  money.  He  had  the  family  Bible  and  a  watch. 
He  gave  the  Bible  to  a  sister  and  left  the  watch  with 
a  brother. 

He  returned  to  Chicago.  He  went  to  the  house  of 
a  man  called  Featherstone.  That  was  an  alias.  Pat 
never  knew  the  man’s  right  name,  but  he  had  honorable 
ancestors  and  once  posed  as  an  English  lord.  He  also 
robbed  a  Chicago  bank  and  was  sentenced  to  serve  ten 
years,  but  was  pardoned  in  three  weeks,  justice  being 
then  quite  flexible,  if  enough  pull  existed. 

And  here,  to  Featherstone’s  house  one  night,  came 
Shotgun  Johnson  from  Missouri,  and  later  on  Killion, 
alias  Daley.  Pat  was  now  ready  to  work  again,  but 
he  took  fewer  chances.  Featherstone  said  there  was  a 
man  named  Mullin  who  knew  of  a  chap  loaded  with 
big  diamonds.  Pat  found  Mullin,  who  directed  him 
to  a,  certain  saloon  on  Sixty-third  Street,  and  looked 
over  the  gentleman  himself. 
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“He’s  a  politician,”  said  Mullin,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  right.  Pat  went.  He  saw  the  man.  He  walked 
in  and  shook  hands  with  him.  He  was  ex-Alderman 
and  State  Senator  Mclnerney,  who  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  getting  Pat  pardoned  from  Joliet.  They  had 
a  few  drinks.  Then  Pat  went  back  to  Mullin. 

He  explained  the  situation.  He  had  not  told  Mullin 
where  he  was  staying  in  Chicago  nor  that  Shotgun 
Johnson  and  Killion  were  with  him  as  pals.  Mullin 


said : 

“Well,  if  Mclnerney  has  been  and  is  a  man  you 
know,  that  ought  to  make  it  easier  to  get  his  rocks.” 

“You  dirty  rat!”  exploded  Pat  Crowe.  “I  never 
turned  my  back  on  a  friend  yet,  and  never  will.  Go 

to  hell!”'  , 

He  went  back  to  the  Featherstone  house.  I  think 

this  Mullin  is  a  stool,”  he  told  Killion  and  Shotgun 


This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1899.  On  October  13, 
1899,  a  towerman  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railway  at  Maple  Park,  forty  miles  west  of  Chicago 
and  not  far  from  DeKalb,  Illinois,  was  about  to  swing 
his  levers  to  in  the  clear  for  the  speeding  express  train 
whose  headlight  he  discerned  in  the  distance  when  three 
masked  men  suddenly  stepped  into  his  room  and  over¬ 
powered  him,  dragging  him  away.  Two  trussed  him 
up  and  gagged  him.  The  third  stepped  to  the  lever 

and  set  the  signal  for  flaming  .red. 

The  roar  of  the  oncoming  express  sounded.  It  was 
signaling  sharply  by  whistle  for  the  clear.  The  red 
light  did  not  alter.  The  engineer  was  compelled  to 
stop.  It  was  a  violation  of  the  penal  law  of  Illinois 
to  run  past  a  red  signal  controlled  from  the  tower. 

Suddenly  the  yawning  muzzle  of  a  shotgun  peered 
up  at  him.  Both  he  and  the  fireman  were  ordered  ta 
descend.  They  complied.  One  man  forced  the  fireman 
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to  uncouple  the  express  car.  He  complied.  Then  the 
bandits  ran  it  up  the  track  past  the  red  light  for  three 
miles.  Here  they  captured  the  messenger,  blew  the 
safe  containing  a  large  amount  of  currency,  but  the 
charge  of  dynamite  was  so  strong  that  the  safe  was 
blown  down  through  the  floor  of  the  express  car  toi 
the  tracks  below.  Money  was  scattered  all  around. 
The  bandits  only  secured  about  fifteen  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  The  rest  was  destroyed  or  blown  out  of  reach  in 
the  strong  wind. 

They  fled.  Bloodhounds  of  the  law,  railroad  detec¬ 
tives,  and  others  hurried  to  the  scene,  including  Pin¬ 
kerton  detectives. 

“This  is  a  Pat  Crowe  job,”  announced  the  Pinker¬ 
ton  man.  “Get  him.” 

They  sought  Pat  high  and  low.  He  wasn’t  to  be 
found.  Pat  had  gone  to  Butte,  Montana,  and  taken 
a  job  under  the  name  of  Tom  Gilmore  in  a  packing 
house  with  the  Hammond  Packing  Company.  He  had 
seen  Calahan  while  in  Omaha.  He  was  then  preparing 
for  his  long-plotted  revenge  on  Edward  A.  Cudahy, 
but  was  not  quite  ready — since  Cudahy  had  money  and 
Pat  didn’t  have  quite  enough  for  his  preliminary  plans. 

In  Butte,  Pat  studied  his  plans  carefully.  He  could 
-discern  no  weak  point  in  them.  Then  came  announce¬ 
ment  of  formation  of  the  great  “Beef  Trust”  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  with  offices  in  the  Rookery  Building.  Almost 
simultaneously  the  independent  company  known  as  the 
Montana  Beef  and  Pork  Packing  Company  in  South 
Butte  was  forced  to  the  wall.  Pat’s  job  was  not 
jeopardized.  Yet,  as  he  witnessed  on  an  enlarged  scale 
the  failure  of  the  concern  in  which  stock  growers,  cattle 
and  sheep  men,  and  others  had  invested  their  life’s 
savings,  the  raging  panther  in  his  breast  burst  all 
bounds. 
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“I’ll  go  and  get  that  guy,”  he  muttered.  “It’s  al¬ 
most  fourteen  years  since  he  broke  up  my  business.” 

He  was  violently  angry  that  fate  had  balked  him  un¬ 
til  now  and  determined  that  it  should  not  ball^  him 
longer.  He  entrained  for  Salt  Lake  and  then  for 
Omaha.  He  arrived  in  a  storm  and  with  a  terribly 
swollen  face.  He  had  a  severe  abscess  of  the  antrum, 
one  of  the  few  ailments  of  his  life. 

Doggedly  he  determined  that  he  would  not  forego 
his  revenge,  even  if  he  had  blood  poison.  Edward  A. 
Cudahy  then  lived  on  Harney  Street,  near  Thirty- 
sixth,  in  Omaha. 

To  this  home  on  one  wild,  bleak  night,  Pat  Crowe 
wended  his  way,  determined  to  boldly  look  over  the  lay 
of  the  ground  of  his  next — and  final  big  job.  He 
rang  the  doorbell.  A  maid  admitted  him.  He  asked 
for  Mr.  Cudahy.  Mr.  Cudahy  was  at  home  and  would 
see  him.  He  was  ushered  into  another  room  from  the 
hall,  the  ornate  parlor.  It  was  elegant  without  being 

gaudy.  .  ,  . 

Presently  Mr.  Cudahy  entered.  He  Received  his 

caller  most  cordially,  for  he  always  was — and  still  is 
_ one  of  the  most  democratic  and  kindly  of  men. 

Pat  took  a  chair.  He  had  only  a  few  dollars  in  his 
pocket.  He  was  quite  at  ease  save  for  the  terrible 
shooting  pains  in  his  face.  But  he  was  wet  and  drag¬ 
gled,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Cudahy  noticed  at  once.  They 
chatted  for  a  time. 

“Glad  to  see  you  back  in  Omaha,  Patrick,  said  the 
magnate.  “Glad  you  called.  When  you  were  in  Joliet 
I  gave  your  wife,  Hattie,  a  job  as  forelady  in  one 
of  our  canning  departments.  She’s  a  fine  girl.  By 
the  way,  what  are  you  doing  now?” 

“Nothing.” 

There  was  a  pregnant  pause. 
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From  below  came  the  happy  laughter  of  a  young  boy. 
Edward  A.  Cudahy,  Jr.,  Pat  Crowe’s  Intended  prey, 
was  playing  billiards  in  the  basement  where  a  recrea¬ 
tion  room  was  fitted  up.  It  was  in  full  view  of  the 
street.  Pat  Crowe  had  seen  the  lad,  now  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  came  into  the  house  from  the 
street. 


CHAPTER  XL 

PAT  TAKES  PATE  BY  THE  HORNS 

“You  have  had  quite  some  experience  in  the  meat  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  Mr.  Cudahy,  “for  I  remember  when  you 
worked  for  us,  years  ago.” 

“Yes;  I’ve  had  some  experience  at  it.” 

“Well,  so  far  as  I  know,  we’d  be  glad  to  have  you 
work  for  us  again.  By  the  way,  where’s  your  over¬ 
coat?” 

“I  haven’t  any.” 

Mr.  Cudahy  rose.  He  walked  to  a  hall  closet.  He 
returned  with  a  very  fine  garment  of  his  own. 

“If  you  can  manage  with  this  one  of  mine,  you  re 
welcome  to  it.  It  stands  me  a  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars.  Try  it  on.” 

Pat  Crowe  put  on  the  overcoat.  “It’ll  be  a  lot 
better  than  no  coat,”  said  he. 

“Keep  it,  then.  By  the  way,  we  need  a  manager 
for  our  storage  house  out  in  Los  Angeles.  If  you  want 
the  job,  it’s  yours.  I’ll  give  you  five  hundred  dollars 
advance  and  that  will  take  you  to  Los  Angeles  in  good 
shape.  Then  you  can  report  to  the  district  manager 

there.  I’ll  give  you  a  letter.” 

“Thanks.”  Pat  put  his  hand  to  his  face  and  wmced. 
It  wasn’t  his  abscess — not  entirely — although  that  was 
in  terrible  shape.  It  was  his  heart.  He  had  never 
expected  this  sort  of  greeting.  He  would  far  rather 
have  been  kicked  down  the  steps. 

“Are  you  ill?”  asked  Mr.  Cudahy. 

“Yes.  Abscess.  Got  to  go  to  a  hospital. 
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“I’m  sorry.  If  you  can’t  go  to  Los  Angeles  now, 
come  back  when  you’re  better.  I’ll  find  a  good  place 
for  you  somewhere  in  our  concern.” 

Courteous,  kindly,  eminently  humane  in  every  fiber 
of  his  make-up,  Mr.  Cudahy  had  never  once  referred 
to  Pat  Crowe’s  thefts  from  his  company  years  before, 
nor  his  escapades  or  imprisonments,  save  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  employing  Mrs.  Crowe  during  Pat’s  stay  in 
J  oliet. 

Pat  left.  He  was  in  a  queer  mood,  but  his  revenge 
was  in  no  wise  lessened.  He  steeled  himself  again  to 
his  intention.  He  hated  the  overcoat.  He  went  to  a 
pawn-shop  and  exchanged  it  for  another  and  far  less 
costly  one  and  a  twenty-dollar  bill.  He  shoved  the 
ticket  in  his  pocket. 

And  here — reenter  Fate. 

That  identical  night,  down  in  Missouri,  there  was 
another  train  robbery  quite  like  the  one  at  the  tower 
near  DeKalb.  Again  the  detectives  sought  its  perpe¬ 
trators,  far  and  wide. 

“A  Pat  Crowe  job!”  they  unanimously  declared. 
“Get  him!” 

And  while  the  trick  was  being  turned,  Pat  Crowe 
was  talking  with  the  man  he  intended  should  pay  him 
a  king’s  ransom.  Of  which,  more  later. 

Pat  hunted  up  Calahan.  He  was  sober.  He  in¬ 
tended  to  tell  him  of  his  visit  to  the  Cudahy  home  and 
of  the  lay  of  the  land,  for  Pat  was  going  to  have  his 
old  pal,  Calahan,  aid  him-  in  kidnaping  Cudahy’s  son., 
But  Calahan’s  first  words  gave  Pat  a  new  train  of 
ideas,  then  and  there. 

“Say,  where  you  been,  Pat?” 

“Out  in  Butte,  Montana,  working  for  a  packing 
company.  Why?” 

“Listen.  Watch  your  step.  There’s  been  a  bunch 
of  Pinkies  in  and  out  of  Omaha  and  South  Omaha,  for 
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months  looking  for  you.  The  first  time  they  come 
there  was  a  man  named  Mullin  with  ’em.  Do  you 
know  that  guy?” 

“Yes.  He’s  a  rat.  What  about  it?” 

“They’re  after  the  birds  that  pulled  the  North¬ 
western  Railroad  robbery  near  DeKalb  last  October,” 
whispered  Calahan  huskily.  “There  was  a  smart  dick 
on  that  job.  He  frisked  the  firebox  of  the  locomotive 
and  found  a  shotgun  in  it.  He  scrubbed  off  the  ashes. 
He  got  the  factory  number,  traced  it  to  a  gunsmith 
in  New  York,  then  to  one  in  Aurora,  Illinois.” 

“The  hell  you  say,”  scoffed  Pat  Crowe.  “Well,  much 
obliged,  Jim.  My  face  hurts  me.  Got  to  have  an 
operation.  See  you  later.  Big  dough  this  time,  Jim.” 

He  started  out  in  the  still  inclement  night.  He 
sought  a  doctor  whose  name  must  be  suppressed — for 
reasons.  The  doctor  examined  his  face.  This  physi¬ 
cian  was  right. 

“Get  into  a  hospital — quick!”  said  he. 

“Aw,  give  me  a  gargle.” 

“You  heard  me,  Pat.  You’re  in  bad  shape.” 

“You  heard  me,  doc.  Give  me  a  gargle.  Write  me 
a  prescription  for  one.  And,  doc!  You’re  my  good 
friend,  still?” 

“Always,  Pat.” 

“Then  date  that  prescription  October  13,  1899.  Put 
a  copy  of  it  in  your  book,  along  with  other  memoranda 
of  the  same  date.” 

“Are  you  going  to  fill  it?” 

“Never  mind.  Leave  that  all  to  me.” 

“Because,  if  you  do,”  said  the  doctor,  “the  druggist 
will  notice  the  date  and  file  it — as  of  date  it  is  filled 
— and  not  of  the  date  it  is  written.” 

Pat’s  swollen  face  contorted  into  a  twisted  smile. 

“Not  this  druggist,”  said  he  confidently. 

The  doctor  wrote  the  prescription  and  also  noted  it 
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among  others  of  that  date.  Merely  a  coincidence,  of 
course.  It  happened  to  be  the  same  date  as  the  rail¬ 
way  robbery  at  DeKalb.  But  Pat  Crowe  was  tired 
of  a  tricky  and  preverse  fate  balking  his  designs  on 
Cudahy.  So  he  took  fate  by  the  horns,  then  and  there, 
sick  though  he  was,  and  put  over  his  scheme  with 
swift  sureness. 

He  left  the  physician  and  found  a  city  milk  in¬ 
spector.  This  man  was  also  in  South  Omaha  and  had 
once  worked  for  Melcher’s  Drug  Store,  and  Melcher 
was  an  honest  man.  The  milk  inspector  was  not. 
Hence,  he  was  Pat  Crowe’s  good  friend.  He  still  had 
a  key  to  Melcher’s  store.  They  entered.  The  former 
clerk  took  down  the  prescription  books.  He  selected 
those  as  of  October  18,  1899. 

He  tore  out  one  innocuous  prescription.  He  pasted 
in  the  one  Pat  had.  The  druggist  didn’t  know  of  this 
change — nor  does  to  this  day — nor  does  anyone  else. 
The  two  men  left.  They  parted.  The  milk  inspector 
is  dead.  Pat  Crowe  is  very  much  alive,  as  these  lines 
are  written. 

That  same  night  he  called  up  United  States  Senator 
Thurston. 

“I  want  to  get  a  pass  to  Chicago,”  said  Pat. 

“Come  to  my  house,”  said  the  senator.  “I  haven’t 
a  pass,  but  I  have  a  ticket  expiring  tomorrow  night.” 

“Thank  you,  senator.”  Pat  got  the  ticket.  The 
senator  was  still  his  firm  friend.  He,  too,  is  long 
since  dead. 

Pat  sought  Johnnie  Crowe  and  borrowed  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars.  He  went  directly  to  Chicago, 
to  a  hospital,  had  the  abscess  lanced  from  within  so 
that  it  would  not  leave  a  scar  on  his  face,  and  then 
was  out  and  well  in  three  weeks. 

Then  he  went  to  work  for  Steve.  His  brother  had 
a  new  place  of  business  just  across  the  street  from 
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the  Northwestern  Railway  station.  Pat  tended  bar. 
He  kept  sober.  One  day  a  man  came  in.  In  this 
narrative  he  will  be  called  Frank  Sampson.  That  is 
not  his  name.  He,  too,  is  dead,  but  his  relatives  are 
living  and  to  tell  his  right  name  would  bring  them 
grief  and  misery.  They  do  not  know  that  he  is  dead 
nor — mercifully — how  he  died. 

Frank  Sampson  was  just  out  of  Chester,  Illinois, 
prison,  the  State  strong-box  in  the  southern  end  of 
that  State.  He  had  served  two  terms  there  unknown 
to  his  relatives  for  banditry.  He  was  a  right  man, 
as  right  as  Pat  Crowe. 

Sampson  had  a  meal  with  Pat.  Pat  confided  to  him 
his  great  scheme  about  kidnaping  the  Cudahy  boy, 
for  he  felt  he  might  need  a  third  man,  because  Cala- 
han  might  yield  to  his  insatiable  appetite  for  rum  and 
crab  the  works.  Otherwise,  Calahan  was  as  right  as 
Pat. 

Sampson  listened.  He  heard  the  outline  of  the  plan. 
Then  he  said: 

“Pat,  old  pal,  I’m  surprised.  Cut  out  them  pills. 
They’re  turrible.  First  thing  you  know — ” 

“Lay  off !”  Pat’s  face  contorted  with  rage.  “I  never 
took  a  pill  or  hop  of  any  sort  and  never  will.  What 
I’m  tellin’  you  is  dead  right.” 

“See  you  to-morrow,”  said  Sampson,  making  a  hasty 

exit. 

Steve’s  new  place  was  a  bar,  restaurant  and  hotel. 
There  were  two  men  rooming  there  who  frequented  the 
bar  a  good  deal.  One  day  Steve  said  to  1  at : 

“Who  are  those  two  loafers?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Pat,  looking  at  them,  his  voice 
clear  and  sharp,  “and  I  don’t  give  a  hoot  in  hell  who 
they  are.  I’m  living  honest  and  I  can  prove  it  by  one 
of  the  biggest  men  in  Omaha.  I’m  going  to  take  a 
job  with  him  out  in  Los  Angeles  pretty  soon. 
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The  two  men  soon  left.  They  were  uneasy  at  Pat 
Crowe’s  glare  and  at  Steve’s  suspicious  glances  at 
them. 

“They  were  detectives,”  said  Steve. 

“Northwestern  railroad  detectives,”  said  Pat.  “Yep. 
I  didn’t  want  to  worry  you  none,  Steve.  They’re 
tryin’  to  frame  me  for  that  DeKalb  job.  Let  ’em. 
I’ll  lick  ’em  before  they  put  up  their  hands.” 

Next  day  five  men  suddenly  appeared  in  the  bar 
when  business  was  rather  dull.  Sampson  had  returned. 
He  was  talking  to  Pat  just  a  moment  before  and  then 
had  left  the  room. 

“That  deal  in  Omaha.  I’ve  been  thinking  it  over. 
It  can  be  done.” 

“It  will  be  done,”  said  Pat,  polishing  glasses. 

“I’ll  go  in  with  you,”  said  Sampson.  “Cheese  it — 
dicks !” 

He  vanished  out  the  side  door.  Five  revolvers  flashed. 
Their  muzzles  all  pointed  at  the  head  or  heart  of  Pat¬ 
rick  Crowe,  the  outlaw. 

“Throw  up  your  hands !”  the  five  men  shouted. 

“What’s  this — stick  up?”  drawled  Pat  Crowe,  pol¬ 
ishing  his  glasses. 

One  flashed  a  badge.  Three  were  Chicago  city  de¬ 
tectives.  “Up  with  your  hands!”  they  vociferated. 

“Aw,  go  to  hell,”  grinned  Pat  Crowe.  “Both  my 
hands  is  crippled.” 

He  spread  them  on  the  bar.  They  leaped  for  him. 
They  handcuffed  him.  They  would  not  allow  him  to 
either  get  his  hat  or  coat. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  men  were  the  two  lodgers  at 
the  hotel. 

Steve  Crowe  protested.  They  thrust  Pat  into  a 
cab.  Passing  city  hall,  Pat  Crowe  demanded  to  be 
locked  up  in  the  city  jail. 

“You’re  kidnaping  me!”  he  complained. 
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One  of  the  city  detectives  uttered  an  oath  and  struck 
at  him.  One  of  the  detectives  for  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad  interposed: 

“Let  him  alone.  He’s  our  prisoner.” 

“Who  are  you?”  demanded  the  prisoner. 
“Detectives  of  the  Northwestern  Railway.” 

“Well,  where  now?”  remarked  Pat. 


CHAPTER  XLI 


EYES  AND  ALIBIS 

The  five  detectives  who  had  so  summarily  arrested 
and  hurried  off  with  Pat  Crowe  from  the  Hotel  Re¬ 
vere,  of  which  his  brother,  Steven  Crowe,  was  pro¬ 
prietor,  at  Wells  and  Kinzie  Streets,  Chicago,  made 
no  reply  to  their  prisoner’s  query  as  to  their  joint 
destination. 

Their  faces  were  wreathed  in  that  fiercely  smug  ex¬ 
pression  of  man-hunters  who  have  at  last  pounced  on 
their  rightful  quarry.  As  for  Pat  himself,  his  thoughts 
were  even  more  complacent  than  theirs.  Until  this 
arrest  he  had  always  given  little  thought  to  his  des¬ 
tination  when  pursued,  so  long  as-  he  could  remain 
out  of  reach  of  the  pursuers.  Having  taken  fate  by 
the  horns,  Pat  now  cared  little  as  to  his  destination 
— since  he  already  knew  it,  and  his  query  was  only 
to  see  if  his  captors  would  reply. 

He  knew  that  this  collar  was  in  connection  with  the 
“Tower  W”  or  the  Maple  Park  job  on  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railway  near  DeKalb  which  had 
taken  place  on  October  13,  1899;  and  that  so  far  as 
all  five  of  these  well-satisfied  detectives  were  concerned, 
that  little  number  “13”  would  prove  the  worst  hoodoo 
to  his  conviction  that  could  possibly  arise.  He  was 
not  one  whit  surprised,  therefore,  when  he  was  carried 
from  Cook  County,  in  which  Chicago  is  located,  into 
Kane  County,  Illinois,  and  into  the  basement  cell  of 
the  Geneva  County  jail,  since  Maple  Park  and  De- 
Kalb,  where  this  robbery  had  occurred,  were  both  in 
Kane  County. 
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Here  the  usual  preliminaries  of  over  the  jumps  be¬ 
gan  with  the  prisoner.  Patrick  stood  like  the  abbre¬ 
viation  of  his  given  name,  pat.  He  demanded  the  right 
to  secure  counsel.  When  threatened,  he  replied  in 
kind.  When  they  were  about  to  beat  him,  Pat  beat 
them  to  the  wallop  and  his  sturdy  fist  laid  one  big 
bully  flat  on  the  floor. 

He  quietly  announced  to  the  others  that  if  they 
wanted  to  be  tried  for  murder  to  come  on — that  he 
would  die  where  he  stood  rather  than  submit  to  any 
of  their  illegal  third-degree  aggressions— and,  like  all 

bullies,  the  five  quit  cold.  .  . 

Then  they  went  to  the  county  authorities  and  an¬ 
nounced  they  had  one  of  the  three  men  who  had  robbed 
the  Northwestern  train.  Since  both  Shotgun  Johnson 
and  Killion  were  already  far  away  and  had  not  been 
arrested,  this  statement  gave  Pat  no  particular  qualms. 

He  knew  how  he  had  come  to  be  arrested.  It  was, 
of  course,  the  conniving  of  Mullm,  the  rat  who  wante 
Pat  to  rob  Senator  Mclnerney  who  had  been  Pats 

benefactor.  .  .  , 

Pat  got  his  lawyer.  And  along  came  Billy  Pinker¬ 
ton,  his  face  wearing  a  jovial  smile.  Pat’s  was  wreathed 

in  one  even  more  jovial.  .  n 

“Well,”  said  Pinkerton,  “I  see  we  meet  again. 

«Wp  do.”  said  Pat,  “and  I’ll  leave  you  through  the 


left  there  for  you?”  . 

V„if  sppincr  that  vou  were  so  kind,  l  ve 
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railroad  yourself  into  a  nice  fat  ditch — only  a  worse 
one  than  you  did  in  Denver,  when  Mahaffy,  from  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  and  your  Denver  Superintendent  Slater  were 
both  tossed  out  of  court.  Excuse  these  tears,  Billy. 
You’re  a  good  sport  and  not  a  bad  fellow  at  all.  So, 
order  the  crape  for  your  hat.  You’re  going  to  need 
it.” 

It  proved  to  be  even  so.  When  the  hearing  came 
on,  Pat’s  lawyer  had  already  made  a  trip  to  South 
Omaha.  Here  he  hunted  up  the  doctor  whose  name 
Pat  had  given  him. 

“Was  Patrick  Crowe  a  patient  of  yours  on  the 
night  of  October  13,  1899?”  asked  the  attorney  for 
the  prisoner. 

The  doctor  couldn’t  say — offhand.  He  had  to  look 
up  a  lot  of  records. 

“Yes,  according  to  thisr— he  was,”  said  he.  “He  had 
a  sore  throat,  and  I  prescribed  for  him.  Here’s  a  copy 
of  the  prescription.” 

“Where  did  he  fill  it?”  asked  the  lawyer. 

“The  nearest  drug  store  is-  Melcher’s,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor.  “Suppose  you  look  it  up:” 

The  attorney  did.  Mr.  Melcher,  of  course,  could 
not  remember  just  what  prescriptions  had  been  filled 
or  on  what  days  they  had  been  filled  without  looking, 
at  his  records.  So  he  looked.  In  the  proper  place 
and  on  the  proper  date,  the  prescription  was  pasted’ 
in  the  record.  Pat’s  lawyer  had  it  photographed,  then 
he  took  the  record  itself  to  Geneva.  He  went  straight 
to  the  county  attorney. 

“All  you’ve  got  to  do,”  said  he,  “to  convict  Pat 
Crowe  for  this  Northwestern  train  robbery  is  to  prove 
that  he  could  be  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles 
away  at  the  time  it  was  committed — and  still  commit 
it.  I’ll  lay  my  cards  on  the  table  for  you  to  look  at.” 
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The  county  attorney  looked.  Pat’s  lawyer  stood 
well  in  his  profession.  One  look  was  enough. 

When  the  hearing  was  held  the  county  attorney 
arose  and  Pat’s  attorney  sat  still. 

“Your  honor,”  said  the  county  attorney,  “there  is 
no  evidence  that  Patrick  Crowe  committed  this  robbery 
and  there  is  the  very  highest  and  best  evidence,  both 
documentary  and  verbal,  backed  by  the  testimony  of 
two  reputable  professional  gentlemen  of  South  Omaha, 
that  he  did  not  commit  it.” 

He  submitted  the  prescription  books  and  the  affi¬ 
davits  of  the  doctor  and  Druggist  Melcher.  The  judge 
looked  at  them.  He  nodded.  Then  the  famous  rail¬ 
road  attorney  leaped  to  his  feet. 

“We  have  evidence  that  Patrick  Crowe  did  commit 
this  burglary,”  said  he.  “We  can  prove  that  the 
sawed-off  shotgun  which  was  tossed  by  one  of  the  rob¬ 
bers  into  the  firebox  of  the  locomotive  that  drew  the 
robbed  train  was  bought  by  Pat  Crowe  in  Aurora. 

“Your  honor,”  said  the  county  attorney,  “I  repre¬ 
sent  the  County  of  Kane.  I  shall  refuse  to  be  a 
party  to  a  frame-up  of  an  innocent  man.  The  conflict 
of  evidence  would  only  cause  the  State  expense.  How 
can  the  man  in  Aurora  expect  to  convince  a  jury  that 
he  did  sell  this  weapon  to  Pat  Crowe,  and  therefore 
that  Pat  was  at  the  scene  of  this  crime,  when  these 
Omaha  records  show  the  absolute  contrary?  He  may 
be  honest  in  his  identification,  but  he  is  no  less  mistaken 
because  he  is  honest.” 


Billy  Pinkerton’s  face  was  a  fine  study  in  chagrin 
whpn  the  court  discharged  Patrick  Crowe. 


passengers  on  a  tram  11 
porter  and  a  woman  1 
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Pat  smilingly  turned  to  his  attorney.  In  three  days 
he  had  produced  the  statement  from  Edward  A.  Cud¬ 
ahy  that  Patrick  Crowe  was  at  his  house  in  Omaha 
at  Thirty-sixth  and  Harney  Streets,  at  the  identical 
hour  that  this  robbery  had  occurred;  he  produced  the 
register  of  the  Henshaw  Hotel  on  Famam  Street,  and 
the  affidavit  of  its  proprietor,  to  show  that  after  visit¬ 
ing  Mr.  Cudahy  he  had  slept  in  Omaha  that  night; 
he  produced  the  pawnshop  record  where  he  had  pawned 
the  coat  given  him  by  Mr.  Cudahy  for  another  and  for 
twenty  dollars  cash — as  told — and  the  affidavit  of 
United  States  Senator  Thurston  that  Pat  had  tele¬ 
phoned  him  that  identical  night  and  the  next  day  pro¬ 
cured  a  ticket  from  him  personally  at  the  Senator’s 
home  to  go  to  Chicago. 

At  which  Billy  Pinkerton  looked  so  groggy  that  Pat 
Crowe  asked  him  in  a  solicitous  whisper  if  he  didn’t 
need  a  drink  or  a  doctor — or  something! 

After  his  discharge  Pat  walked  downstairs  a  free 
man  again.  He  had  proved  two  alibis — one  manufac¬ 
tured  in  advance,  the  other  supplied  in  part  by  the 
charitable  and  urbane  wealthy  man  whose  son  he  was 
still  planning  to  kidnap. 

So,  for  once,  at  least,  justice  was  really  blind. 


CHAPTER  XLII 

CALAHAX  “CRABS”  EVERYTHING! 

Back  in  the  Revere  House  bar,  it  was  not  long  before 
Frank  Sampson  again  appeared.  He  congratulated 
Pat  on  beating  the  Tower  W  job  in  advance  of  his 
arrest.  He  added  that  after  this  particular  exhibition 
of  brainy  footwork  that  Pat  could  outgeneral  all  the 
bulls  on  any  job,  and  the  Cudahy  job  would  be  pie. 

“All  right,”  said  Pat.  “I  wanted  to  get  this  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  case  out  of  the  way  before  tackling 
anything  else.  X  spotted  those  two  dicks  that  were 
staying  here  long  before  Steve  did,  and  when  I  said  I 
didn’t  give  a  damn  for  them  in  their  hearing,  I  knew  it 
hurt  their  feelings  so  bad  that  they  would  give  me  a 
quick  collar.  So  that’s  that.” 

After  the  ensuing  conversation,  Frank  Sampson  took 
a  train  to  Omaha.  Pat  continued  to  tend  bar  for  his 
brother  for  a  little  time.  He  had  instructed  Sampson 
to  rent  a  little  house  in  some  isolated  spot  below  South 
Omaha  in  the  truck  gardening  district.  This  would 
be  the  base  of  operations  for  the  kidnaping  prelimi¬ 
naries  and  the  spot  would  also  be  used  to  hide  Edward 
A.  Cudahy,  Jr.,  after  the  abduction,  pending  payment 
of  the  ransom. 

Sampson  found  an  ideal  place,  a  decrepit  old  house 
located  far  from  others,  on  a  little  hill  overlooking  the 
country  for  miles.  He  rented  this  early  in  May,  1900. 
It  was  just  over  the  line  in  Sarpy  County  and  about 
three  miles  from  the  next  dwelling.  It  contained  ten 
acres  and  was  fully  two  miles  from  the  street  car  line, 
running  into  South  Omaha. 
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Pat  needed  another  accomplice,  chiefly  for  scenery. 
This  must  be  a  woman.  He  had  already  met  a  sweet 
girl  of  New  England  ancestry.  She  was  a  waitress. 
Pat  had  struck  up  a  strong  liking  for  her  and  Mabel’s 
life  of  irksome  drudgery  was  such  that  she  was  only 
too  willing  to  drop  it  and  accept  the  companionship 
of  the  handsome,  devil-may-care,  rollicking  young  Irish¬ 
man  as  his  common-law  wife.  Pat  told  her  he  was  a 
married  man  and  explained  to  her  why  he  could  not 
formally  wed  her.  Mabel  liked  his  honesty. 

Then  Pat  and  this  girl  slipped  quietly  away  to 
Omaha  and  hired  a  modest  flat  in  South  Eleventh  Street 
in  the  larger  city.  They  lived,  of  course,  as  man  and 
wife,  but  Pat  used  an  alias,  and  avoided  anyone  whom 
he  knew,  leaving  the  flat  rarely  in  the  daytime.  He 
had  again  grown  a  mustache  and  he  always  blacked  this 
and  his  hair  when  he  went  out  at  night. 

Sampson  and  Crowe  now  began  a  series  of  prelimi¬ 
nary  forays  to  provide  ample  funds  for  the  Cudahy 
kidnaping — and  a  get-away  if  the  scheme  to  extort 
ransom  should  fail  of  its  purpose. 

They  first  went  across  the  river  and  stole  a  horse 
and  buggy  from  a  farmer  some  miles  below  Council 
Bluffs.  Then  they  had  a  new  top  put  on  this  vehicle, 
painted  it,  put  neat,  solid  rubber  tired  wheels  on  it, 
and  groomed  the  disheveled  horse  until  identification 
of  this. rig  by  its  owner  would  have  been  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible. 

.  They  had  good  Betseys,  plenty  of  reserve  ammuni¬ 
tion  in  this  vehicle,  and  they  kept  it  at  the  farmhouse 
when  not  using  it  in  night  stick-ups. 

They  did  not  commit  these  robberies  aimlessly,  but 
with  great  care  as  to  details.  During  the  day  Pat 
would  drive  past  a  saloon  which  he  knew  kept  large 
quantities  of  cash  on  hand  just  before  pay  days  in 
Omaha,  Council  Bluffs,  and  vicinity.  The  brewers 
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would  temporarily  lend  saloonkeepers  these  sums  so 
that  they  could  cash  the  pay  checks  of  the  men  from 
packing*  houses,  railroads,  and  other  establishments 
which  paid  monthly  or  semimonthly. 

Screened  by  the  top  of  the  buggy,  Pat  would  wait 
with  the  rig  a  block  or  so  away,  while  Sampson,  who 
was  a  stranger,  would  go  into  a  place  and  have  a  glass 
of  beer  and  a  sandwich.  Then  Sampson  would  tender 
a  one-hundred-dollar  bill  in  payment,  and  the  propri¬ 
etor  would  have  to  dig  up  his  plant  to  cnange  this  large 
bill,  thus  revealing  where  the  reserve  cash  was  kept. 

The  same  system  was  also  used  on  beer  gardens  and 
road  houses  where  the  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening 
and  Sunday  receipts  were  large.  Omaha  was  then  wide 
open,  saloons,  gambling  places,  and  other  resorts  of 

ill  repute  running  full  blast. 

At  night  Sampson  and  Crowe  would  stalk  their  prey, 
leaving  their  rig  some  distance  away.  They  got  one 
saloon  for  six  hundred  on  the  first  job,  got  another  the 
same  evening  for  twelve  hundred  and  another  for  three 
thousand  in  the  third  effort.  Driving  discreetly  and  by 
unfrequented  roads  back  to  their  isolated  house,  they 
were  not  suspected,  much  less  apprehended. 

The  month  of  May,  1900,  after  Pat’s  return  from 
Chicago,  yielded  them  about  thirty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  cold  cash.  Neither  of  the  men  drank.  They 
would  sometimes  alter  their  program,  going  across  the 
river  to  Iowa  saloons  or  road  houses.  Things  went 

swimmingly. 

On  May  18  or  19 — the  day  was  a  Saturday  1  at 
was  sitting  in  the  buggy  near  a  place  where  Prank 
Sampson  was  locating  a  plant.  Along  the  street  came 
Jim  Calahan.  Pat  had  not  seen  his  old  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  friend  since  the  latter  had  come  down  to  Jeffer¬ 
son  City  prison  with  Billy  Kane  to  help  stick  up 
Mahaffy,  the  Pinkerton  man,  when  Mahaffy  would  start- 
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to  take  Pat  on  his  release  to  Denver,  as  narrated  pre¬ 
viously. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  double-damned !”  said  Calahan  envi¬ 
ously.  “Here  you  are  sitting  pretty,  in  a  swell  rig 
with  rubber  tires,  wearing  clothes  tailor-made,  and  I’m 
looking  for  a  flop  and  a  sandwich.” 

“Sorry,”  said  Pat.  “That’s  not  my  fault,  Jim. 
You  were  born  and  brought  up  here.  You’ve  got  scores 
of  friends.  You  can  go  anywhere  without  suspicion. 
But,  although  we’ve  pulled  a  lot  of  heavy  jobs,  all  you 
can  do  when  you  get  your  hooks  on  some  coin  is  tor 
get  drunk  and  lie  down  in  the  gutter.  If  you’d  keep 
sober,  you  could  be  riding  in  a  better  rig  than  this 
and  be  wearing  better  clothes  than  I  am,  for  you  never 
had  to  square  a  lot  of  tumbles,  like  I  have  had  to,  and 
you  don’t  have  to  send  your  wife  coin  like  I  do  mine.” 

Calahan  vowed  that  he  would  quit  drinking  and 
begged  Pat  to  take  him  along.  So  Pat  gave  him  some 
money  and  told  him  to  come  to  the  graveyard  at  South 
Omaha  at  noon  the  next  day — Sunday.  Sampson  had 
now  returned  and  Pat  introduced  him  to  Jim  Calahani 
as  a  right  man  and  a  nervy  one. 

Calahan  kept  the  rendezvous.  By  this  time  the 
robberies  by  Sampson  and  Crowe  had  so  alarmed  citi¬ 
zens  that  extra  police  were  being  sworn  in,  every  sa¬ 
loonkeeper  and  bartender  carried  a  gun,  and  in  the| 
last  robberies  Pat  and  Sampson  had  taken  fully  fifty 
such  weapons  from  their  victims  before  they  could  be 
used.  They  had  just  cleaned  up  a  saloonkeeper  wha 
ran  a  road  house,  of  a  nice  fat  roll,  but  as  Pat  knew 
the  man,  while  the  man  did  not  know  Pat,  Pat  allowed 
him  to  keep  diamonds  worth  ten  times  more  than  the 
money — a  thing  that  was  afterward  to  pay  a  hand¬ 
some  dividend  to  Calahan — although  no  one  knew  it 
then. 

Pat  told  Calahan  in  the  cemetery  that  Sampson  and 
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he  were  about  ready  to  pull  the  Cudahy  job.  He  said 
they  could  use  Calahan  if  he  would  keep  sober.  Cala- 
han  solemnly  swore  that  he  would. 

“All  right,”  said  Pat.  “Here’s  a  hundred  dollars. 
Go  back  to  your  sister’s  and  tell  her  that  you’re  going 
up  to  Minnesota  to  run  a  locomotive  in  the  ore  mines. 
Then  come  to-morrow  to  our  house.”  He  gave  him 
minute  directions  how  to  reach  it.  Next  day,  before 
Pat  left  the  flat  on  South  Eleventh  Street  to  make  his 
way  by  street  car  to  the  farm,  Calahan  went  down. 
When  Pat  arrived,  Sampson  met  him.  outside. 

“Jim  may  be  a  reliable  man  and  a  good  pal — for 
you,”  he  said  tersely.  “But,  take  it  from  me — I’ll 
never  walk  a  step  toward  any  job  with  him.” 

“Why?”  asked  Pat  in  astonishment. 

“He  came  down  here  to-day,”  said  Sampson,  “as 
drunk  as  a  hog,  carrying  his  coat  on  his  arm,  and 
walking  along  the  road  with  a  big  gun  sticking  out  of 
his  hip  pocket.  I  refuse  to  work  with  him  at  all. 
More  than  that,  Pat,  after  such  an  indiscretion — with 
all  the  truck  farmers  rubbering  at  him  from  every  house 
he  passed — I’m  going  to  get  out  of  here,  before  some 
bunch  of  dicks  gets  wise  and  comes  down  and  bags  the 
both  of  us  for  all  these  jobs.” 

Pat  walked  inside.  Sure  enough,  Calahan  was  snor¬ 
ing  lustily  on  the  couch  and  the  reek  of  liquor  from 
his  breath  was  very  strong. 

Pat  woke  him,  gave  him  a  bawling  out,  and  told  him 
to  get  back  to  Omaha  without  delay.  He  took  Cala- 
han’s  gun  as  well.  Calahan  had  crabbed  the  job  of 
getting  Cudahy  until  another  joint  could  be  found. 
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That  night  Sampson  and  Crowe  worked  hard.  They 
took  the  loaded  revolvers  they  had  taken  from  victims 
and  all  the  small  change  in  nickels  and  dimes,  amount¬ 
ing  to  perhaps  two  hundred  dollars,  and  dropped  them 
into  the  well  of  the  old  farm. 

Then  they  took  the  horse  and  buggy,  drove  to  Omaha 
and  across  the  bridge  to  Council  Bluffs  just  before 
dawn,  leaving  it  abandoned  in  a  pasture  near  where 
they  had  stolen  it  from  the  farmer.  Pat  thought  the 
old  chap  ought  to  have  it  again,  anyway,  and  he  knew 
that  to  keep  it  longer  might  lead  to  some  trace  of  both 
him  and  his  pal. 

Sampson  went  to  Pat’s  and  hid  out,  never  leaving 
the  house  at  all,  and  allowing  his  hair  and  beard  to 
grow.  Pat  sent  Mabel  to  scout  for  a  house  that  would 
be  isolated,  on  a  hill,  and  for  rent. 

As  the  abandoned  truck  farm  had  been  rented  for 
-three  months  and  the  rent  paid  in  advance,  there  was 
little  likelihood  of  the  owner  or  any  one  else  going  there 
for  some  time — and  if  any  one  did,  and  found  it  de¬ 
serted,  there  would  be  little  or  no  chance  of  ever  identi¬ 
fying  Sampson  as  having  rented  it,  once  his  whiskers 
were  long  enough. 

Pat  himself  started  out  to  procure  another  horse 
which  would  be  both  a  good  fast  driver  and  a  fast  gal¬ 
loper  once  he  was  in  the  saddle — on  the  Cudahy  job. 
This  required  precautions.  He  went  some  distance 
north  of  Omaha,  where  he  was  not  known  at  all,  and 
decided  to  buy  an  animal. 
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Pat  was  never  penurious  in  his  twenty  years  outside 
the  law.  It  was  cheaper  to  steal  a  horse  and  buggy,  but 
that  might  crab  the  Cudahy  game  or  lead  to  their  re¬ 
capture  if  they  succeeded. 

He  found  a  poor,  starved  pony  owned  by  an  old, 
poverty-stricken  soldier  who  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  beast  was  munching  some  cornstalks  when 
Pat  glimpsed  it  as  he  walked  past  the  house  and  barn. 
He  bought  it  for  a  hundred  dollars  and  the  old  soldier 
showered  his  head  with  blessings.  Pat  then  paid  for 
a  square  feed  for  the  pony,  who  nuzzled  him  in  grati¬ 
tude.  It  had  a  very  long  mane  and  tail,  a  sign  that  it 
was  well  bred,  as  Pat  knew  from  his  farm  experience. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  old  veteran  would  not  have 
known  the  pony.  He  grew  fat  and  sleek  and  Pat  gave 
him  saddle  exercise,  accustoming  himself  to  riding  again 
at  the  same  time,  as  he  had  not  done  for  months.  Then 
he  also  bought  a  fine  buggy  with  rubber  tires  at  some 
distance  from  Omaha. 

Meanwhile,  Mabel  found  a  house  which  Pat  approved. 
It  stood  on  Melrose  Hill,  not  far  from  the  Cudahy  Pack¬ 
ing  Company’s  establishment  and  had  been  vacant  for 
some  time.  It  was  central,  yet  isolated.  Pat  and  his 
supposed  wife  rented  it  and  paid  six  months  rent  in 
advance. 

Then  Mabel  and  he  put  shades  and  lace  curtains  at 
all  the  windows,  trimmed  the  lawn,  weeded  the  flower  bed. 
and  gave  the  place  the  appearance  of  being  occupied. 
One  room  in  the  second  story  was  fitted  up  with  a  mat¬ 
tress  and  blankets  on  the  floor,  a  washstand  and  other 
conveniences,  including  looking  glass  and  linen,  as  well 
as  an  oil  stove  and  a  lamp.  This  room  had  only  one 
window.  It  was  also  dressed  with  the  lace  curtains  and 
shade.  Then  the  shade  was  drawn  down. 

After  this  was  done  Pat  nailed  stout  planks  across 
the  shades  so  that  not  a  glimmer  of  light  could  get  into 
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this  room.  Outside  no  one  could  ever  imagine  that  this 
room  was  holding  a  prisoner  for  a  costly  ransom.  The 
rest  of  the  rooms  were  not  furnished  in  any  way. 

When  these  preliminaries  had  been  settled,  all  was 
ready  for  the  Cudahy  kidnaping.  Pat  kept  the  new 
pony  and  buggy  at  still  another  place,  and  they  had 
never  been  seen  in  or  near  this  isolated  house  on  Melrose 
Hill,  between  Omaha  and  South  Omaha. 

He  took  the  buggy  and  pony  one  day  and,  with 
Sampson  riding*  with  him,  they  drove  out  to  Harney 
and  Thirty-Sixth  Street  to  let  Sampson  have  a  pre¬ 
liminary  look  at  the  lay  of  the  land  and,  perhaps, 
glimpse  their  intended  victim. 

Pat  was  quite  taken  aback  when  he  saw  the  shades 
of  the  Cudahy  mansion  all  drawn,  the  porch  rockers 
all  tipped  upside  down,  and  not  a  sign  of  life  about  the 
residence. 

He  drove  to  a  telephone,  where  his  conversation  could 
not  be  overheard  and  phoned  the  residence.  The  opera¬ 
tor  rang  and  rang.  At  last  a  voice  replied. 

Pat  said  that  he  was  from  Los  Angeles  and  wanted 
to  see  Mr.  Cudahy  on  business  and  asked  who  the  man 
at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  was.  He  proved  to  be  the 
caretaker  and  told  Pat  that  the  entire  Cudahy  family 
had  left  the  day  before  for  Macinack  Island,  their  sum¬ 
mer  home,  and  would  not  be  back  until  after  September 
1,  following. 

“Damn  Calahan !”  said  Sampson,  vehemently,  after 
Pat  returned  to  the  rig  and  confirmed  the  news  that 
their  prey  was  far  out  of  reach  and  would  be  for  almost 
three  months. 

“Well,”  said  Pat  philosophically,  “we’re  delayed,  but 
we’ll  get  him  yet.  We’ll  keep  the  joint  and  go  out 
and  do  a  prowl,  now  and  then.” 

“Not  around  here,”  objected  Sampson,  pointing  to 
a  printed  notice  posted  by  a  vigilance  committee  of 
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Omaha  citizens,  offering  a  reward  for  the  capture  of 
the  bandits  who  had  been  at  work  without  detection. 

“No,”  agreed  Pat.  “There’s  too  many  deputy  sheriffs 
being  sworn  in.  We’ll  go  elsewhere.  They’ll  be  grab¬ 
bing  some  poor  fish  or  other  to  try  to  get  the  rewards. 
Let  them.  The  world  is  wide.  "When  we  come  back 
we’ll  get  that  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.” 

They  told  Mabel  they  would  be  away  for  a  time. 
The  girl  seemed  much  depressed  at  the  news,  but  Pat 
told  her  he  was  all  right  and  nothing  would  happen 
to  him. 

They  went  down  to  Lincoln  and  near  that  city  pulled 
a  job.  They  left  their  horse  and  rig  in  a  livery  stable 
run  by  the  town  marshal  of  the  hamlet.  He  harnessed 
it  up  for  them  and  they  paid  him  generously  when  they 
left.  The  robbery  was  not  discovered  until  the  next 
day.  They  got  six  hundred  dollars.  They  drove  over 
toward  Seward,  Nebraska,  and  took  a  jug  which  yielded 
about  two  thousand  dollars.  Then  they  slipped  back 
to  South  Omaha,  having  been  gone  about  ten  days. 

They  put  the  horse  in  the  stable  and  left  him  there. 
They  had  four  places  spotted,  and  the  police  had  six¬ 
teen  different  men  under  arrest.  None  of  them  knew 
anything  about  the  previous  robberies,  but  Chief  of 
Police  Donahue,  of  Omaha,  pointed  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  no  robberies  since  he  and  his 
vigilant  detectives  had  made  these  arrests  hence,  they 
must  have  the  right  men  in  custody. 

Pat  and  Sampson  read  the  news  in  an  evening  paper. 

“We’ve  got  to  furnish  those  fellows  with  alibis,”  said 
Pat.  “I  never  would  stand  to  see  an  innocent  man 
headed  for  jail.  It  gets  my  goat.  Let  s  shop  up  i*his 
fat  head  of  a  chief  of  police.’’ 

“I’m  wuth  you  on  that,”  said  Sampson.  “We’ve  got 
eight  joints  all  marked  up  on  the  list,  each  one  with  a 
good  plant.  We’ll  take  them.” 
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Heavily  masked,  with  four  Betseys  each,  they  set 
out  on  foot.  The  eight  places  were  ah  in  a  small  area. 
They  robbed  four  the  first  night  and  three  the  next. 

Terrible  howls  of  anguish  resounded  from  the  in¬ 
nocent  public  so  sadly  misled  by  Chief  Donahue,  whose 
plumes  were  trailed  in  dust  so  thick  that  again  the 
vigilance  committees  and  deputy  sheriffs  sprang  forth, 
seized  their  trusty  weapons  and  sallied  out  into  high¬ 
ways  and  byways  to  catch  the  audacious  bandits. 

The  crop  of  negative  results  was  just  as  large  as 
their  fond  hopes,  despite  any  and  all  ambushes.  Mean¬ 
while,  as  Pat  had  foreseen,  the  lawyers  for  the  men, 
innocent,  but  jailed  by  the  boasting  Donahue,  began 
razzing  that  worthy  but  also  misguided  gentleman  with 
such  legal  weapons  as  writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  the 
like.  Donahue  could  do  little  but  bite  buttonholes  in 
his  own  vanity. 

“This  is  Pat  Crowe’s  work,”  he  told  himself.  But 
not  a  stool  pigeon  in  Omaha  had  seen  Pat  and  he  was 
reported  as  still  in  Chicago.  He  was.  He  took  Mabel 
when  he  jumped  out  on  a  train,  washed  a  few  bar  glasses 
in  the  Revere  House  and  then  jumped  secretly  back 
again  with  Mabel  to  rejoin  Sampson,  who  was  still  ia 
the  South  Eleventh  Street  flat. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

SHOTS  IN  THE  NIGHT  ! 

Aftee  a  period  of  quiet  seclusion  and  rest,  during  which 
they  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry— and  read  the  news¬ 
papers,  which  was  a  hobby  of  Pat’s  at  all 
son  and  his  pal  crossed  the  bridge  to  Conned !  ®‘uf  S 
then  down  the  river  about  two  miles  and  a  ‘°  loo„ 
over  the  ground  for  another  “Burlington  rattler  job. 

This  was  the  track  of  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph, 
and  Council  Bluffs  branch  of  that  great  radway  sys- 
tem.  St.  Joseph  is  eighty  miles  north  of  Kansas  City, 
and  Council  Bluffs  north  of  St.  Joseph. ^  £ 
somebody  who  had  ten  ready ]{  and  Bob 

^  ** 

two  years  and  six  months  of  unrequited  and  poignan 

“He^ako  thought  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  give 
Rillv  Pinkerton  in  Chicago  a  new  prod,  although  this 
timJ  he  told  Sampson,  he  would  not  allow  any  pal  o 
weapon  into  the  firebox  of  the  locomotive,  as 
Shotmin  Johnson  had  done  on  the  Tower  W  job. 

«I°never  did  like  shotguns,”  said  Sampson,  as  they 
stopped  at  Mosquito  Creek,  about  two  and  a  M  mde 
from  the  Council  Bluffs  railway  yards.  #  Weil,  tm 
looks  like  a  good  place  to  stick  up .the engine  crew 

cut  off  the  express  and  m£^ca^°n^e  won’t  trust  to 
ht  Th"’i»  the  sfstei  train  to  the  first  rattler 
T  ever^lmunced^1  That  was  down  at  Dug  Hill,  just  out¬ 
ride  St.  Joseph.”  He  told  Sampson  the  story  of  the 
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four  boys,  three  of  whom  had  been  killed  and  of  their 
mother’s  terrible  prostration. 

Then  he  told  of  the  Rock  Island  engineer  who  would 
not  heed  the  red  light,  when  Rob  Howard,  Billy  Daven¬ 
port,  and  himself  had  tried  to  hold  up  the  Rock  Island 
train  at  Wharton,  across  the  river  from  St.  Joseph. 

“How’ll  you  work  the  stick-up  of  the  engine  crew?” 
asked  Sampson. 

“Easy.  I’ll  hop  the  blind  end  of  the  mail  car  after 
she’s  out  of  the  station,”  said  Pat.  “When  we’re  past 
all  them  arc  lights  over  the  yards,  I’ll  climb  over  on 
the  tender  and  sit  down  on  the  coal.  Then  I’ll  poke 
the  rods  at  the  engine  crew  and  stop  her — right  here. 
You  come  up  that  bank  with  the  dynamite  in  a  sack. 
I’ll  make  the  fireman  go  back  and  cut  her  in  two. 

“You  keep  your  rod  on  him  while  I  cover  the  engineer. 
Then  you  and  him  hop  back  to  the  engine,  we’ll  pull  the 
two  cars  down  about  ten  miles,  and  then  we’ll  get  the 
box  in  the  express  car.  That  through  safe  carries  a 
lot  of  jack.  Never  mind  the  keys.  I’ll  shoot  her  from  the 
outside.” 

Sampson  said  that  was  O.  K.  He  inquired  about  the 
third  pal. 

Pat  knew  of  none  save  Calahan  and  Sampson  swore 
that  he  would  rather  go  to  jail  and  plead  guilty  to  a 
dozen  jobs  than  work  with  Calahan. 

“I  won’t  commit  suicide — not  even  for  you,  Pat,” 
said  he.  “If  we  took  that  orey-eyed  drunk  along,  my 
life  and  yours  wouldn’t  be  worth  a  nickel.” 

They  finally  agreed  to  do  the  job  alone.  Sampson 
felt  that  it  was  risky,  but  far  less  risky  than  taking 
Calahan  along.  Pat  told  him  how  Howard  had  stooled 
and  said  he  didn’t  want  to  risk  working  with  some 
stranger  who  might  claim  to  be  a  stick-up  man  and 
turn  out  a  railroad  dick. 

The  night  of  the  job  Pat  had  Sampson  go  to  the 
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rendezvous  at  the  south  end  of  the  bridge  over  Mosquito 
Creek,  as  planned.  He  hopped  the  blind,  when  out  of 
range  of  the  gleaming  arc  lights  crawled  over  on  the 
tender  of  the  engine  and  stuck  up  the  engine  crew  with 

ridiculous  ease.  , 

“Slow  down  and  stop  the  engine  just  at  the  end  of 
Mosquito  Creek  bridge,”  said  the  heavily  masked  man, 
with  two  big  revolvers,  “or  I’ll  blow  your  head  off.” 

The  engineer  complied.  Sampson  came  up  the  bank 
with .  the  'sack  of  explosive  which  was  placed  on  the 
tender.  Then  the  fireman  got  down  and  Sampson 
marched  him  back  to  the  place  where  the  express  car 
adjoined  the  rest  of  the  train. 

“Give  her  slack,”  said  Pat  to  the  engineer. 

The  engineer  obeyed.  A  shot  rang  out.  An  ^cau¬ 
tious  trainman  had  poked  his  head  out  of  a  vestibuled 
door  to  see  why  the  train  had  paused.  He  poked  it  m 
again.  Sampson  and  the  fireman  reappeared.  Samp¬ 
son  explained  that  it  was  his  gun  which  had  been  fired 
and  he  replaced  the  empty  cartridge  in  his  weapon  with 
a  fresh  one  and  a  smile  which  wrinkled  his  close-fitting 

rn&slc* 

“Pull  on  down  for  ten  miles  and  come  to  a  halt,” 
said  Pat  to  the  engineer,  as  the  fireman  resumed  his 
iob  of  stoking.  The  two  bandits  kept  the  engmeman 
covered  as  the  amputated  train  rocked  through  the 
nio-ht  at  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Then  the  engineer  spoke,- 
after  they  had  run  only  about  two  miles  and  a  half. 

“Ten  miles  down  there’s  a  camp  of  railroad  men. 
Isn’t  this  a  good  enough  place  for  your  job?” 

Pat  glanced  out.  It  was. 

“Stop  here,”  said  he. 

The  engineer  complied.  Sampson  and  Pat  made  them 
descend.  &Pat  kept  them  covered  while  Sampson  came 
down  with  the  sack  of  explosive.  Then  the  quartette 
went  to  the  door  of  the  express  car. 
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“Open  up  and  don’t  shoot,”  said  the  engineer,  rap¬ 
ping  on  it.  “It’s  the  engineer  talking.  We’re  stuck 
up.” 

There  was  no  reply  from  the  interior  of  the  car. 
Pat  blew  the  door  with  a  stick  of  explosive  in  a  trice. 
He  made  the  engineer  poke  his  head  inside  the  fumes 
that  filled  the  car. 

“Nobody  here,”  said  the  engineer.  “The  other  door’s 
open.  The  messenger  has  jumped  out  and  took  the 
keys  with  him.” 

Pat  looked  inside,  his  gun  ready  for  action.  The 
car  was  lighted.  The  door  on  the  other  side  of  the 
train  was  open.  Pat  jumped  in,  walked  across  the 
car  after  extinguishing  the  lights,  and  peered  out,  his 
guns  ready.  The  messenger  was  not  in  sight.  He  lit 
one  lamp  and  shaded  it  near  the  through  safe,  which 
he  reached  by  tumbling  off  various  packages. 

He  laid  his  sticks  of  dynamite  on  it,  arranged  fuse 
and  cap  and  then  walked  to  the  door,  where  Sampson 
still  held  the  two  enginemen  under  his  guns.  “Take 
them  up  to  the  other  end  of  the  train,”  said  he,  “while 
I  blow  the  box.  Hurry!” 

Sampson  marched  the  engine  crew  back  toward  the 
locomotive. 

Pat  lighted  a  match  after  extinguishing  the  light  in 
the  car  and  was  about  to  light  the  fuse,  when  the 
raucous  roar  of  a  heavy  shotgun  followed  by  two', 
pistol  shots  made  him  blow  it  out.  He  leaped  from 
the  car. 

He  started  to  run  toward  the  engine  calling:  “Frank! 
Frank!” 


CHAPTER  XLV 
Baxter’s  reincarnation 


“He’s  here !”  said  a  voice  which  was  neither  Sampson’s 
nor  that  of  the  engineer,  or  fireman.  Pat  knew  it  must 
be  the  missing  express  messenger’s,  for  the  mail  clerks 
had  not  opened  the  doors  to  their  car  at  all.. 

Instantly  Pat  Crowe  dropped  and  rolled  into  the 
weeds  along  the  right  of  way.  He  crawled  to  the  shelter 
of  the  field  beyond,  a  meadow  with  tall  grass,  under  the 


wire  fence.  ,  , 

One  change  of  a  pronoun — a  little  pronoun  had 

saved  his  life  and  if  the  man  who  had  spoken  had  said: 
“J’m  here!”  instead  of  “ he's  here,”  the  kidnaping  of 
Edward  A.  Cudahy,  Jr.,  would  never  have  occurred. 

Fate  had  taken  a  unique  revenge  on  him,  this  time, 
for  his  temerity— fate,  that  detached,  impersonal  ob¬ 
server  of  the  great  tangled  web  of  passion  and  error 
that  is  forever  spinning  in  the  brains  and  hearts  of  crim¬ 
inally-minded  men.  Fate  had  spared  his  life  but  taken 


S&Pat  ^rowe  knew  it,  long  before  the  flickering  lights 
of  the  trainmen  walking  bravely  down  the  track  to  see 
what  had  happened  were  discernible.  They  came  nearer 
and  nearer.  From  his  hiding  place  Pat  watched  with 
dry  eyes,  but  an  aching  heart  as  they  finally  lifted  the 
inert  form  and  placed  it  in  the  shattered  door  of  the 
baggage  car.  He  watched  the  train  speed  back— then 

he  rose  and  ran  for  the  river.  _ 

He  reached  it  within  about  twenty  minutes.  lhe 
monstrous  Missouri  whispered  its  eerie  laughter  as  it 
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lapped  its  banks.  Many  skiffs  were  moored  near  by. 
The  night  was  moonless.  Bandits  do  not  like  the  moon. 

He  found  a  stout  boat.  It  behooved  him  to  move 
quickly — Pat  Crowe,  again  the  hunted  man.  He 
kicked  at  the  lock  of  the  nearest  boat  which  also  con¬ 
tained  stout  oars.  He  broke  the  lock.  He  leaped  into 
the  boat. 

He  seized  the  oars.  He  was  just  turning  it  around 
and  getting  it  into  the  first  eddy  to  swing  it  into  the 
mighty  stream,  when  a  stern  voice  called:  “Throw  up 
your  hands !” 

Pat  complied !  The  man  voicing  the  command  had 
risen  from  beneath  a  strip  of  canvas  stretched  across 
the  next  boat,  where  he  had  been  sound  asleep,  until 
the  noise  of  Pat’s  breaking  the  lock  aroused  him — and 
he  pointed  a  double-barreled  shotgun  at  Pat  Crowe’s 
heart — the  same  identical  type  of  weapon  which  had 
killed  Sampson,  his  pal !  Only  the  one  the  messenger  had 
used  with  such  deadly  effect  was  a  pump-gun,  contain¬ 
ing  six  shots. 

However,  two  shots  at  such  short  range  as  the  fellow 
in  the  boat  was,  would  be  quite  enough.  Once  fired,  Pat 
felt  quite  sure  he  would  never  ask  for  four  more — or 
any  more! 

“Little  stranger,”  said  the  man  in  the  boat  jocularly, 
“Prithee,  explain  to  me  why  thou  dost  try  to  filch  my 
skiff?” 

“I  didn’t  know  it  was  yours,”  said  Pat.  “I  wouldn’t 
steal  it  for  the  world.  May  I  buy  it  from  you?  I  have 
plenty  of  money.” 

“No,  you  rascal,  you  may  not  buy  it.  I  think  if  you 
put  down  your  hands  that  you’d  do  something  else. 
Are  you  armed?” 

“Two  beautiful  Colt  six-guns,”  said  Pat  in  a  frenzy 
of  candor,  “but,  believe  me,  I  never  yet  killed  anybody 
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and  never  want  to — especially  a  man  that  does  me  a. 
favor.  I’ll  buy  your  boat.  I’ll  give  you  a  hundred 

dollars  for  it.” 

“Tie  it  up,”  said  the  other  man.  Then  beat  it 
out  of  here!” 

“Much  obliged,”  stammered  the  astonished  bandit. 
“If  you  ever  want  a  friend  call  on  me.” 

“This  is  my  friend,”  laughed  the  other  man,  tapping 
the  breech  of  his  weapon.  “Keep  traveling.  I’ve  got 
other  fish  to  fry  than  prosecuting  a  truthful  man  for 

petty  larceny.”  ,  -  . 

And  Pat  traveled.  He  never  traveled  faster  on  foot 
than  the  pace  he  went  down  the  edge  of  that  river,  until 
he  found  another  boat.  It  was  not  locked.  It  had 
no  oars.  But  it  was  a  boat.  He  leaped  into  it  and  sent 
it  spinning  out  into  the  river  perhaps  a  mile  or  more 
below  where  he  had  been  spared  a  like  fate  to  Sampson  s. 

The  Missouri  was  at  flood.  The  wind  swept  down 
it,  tossing  his  frail  craft  like  a  cork,  vicious  eddies  and 
the  mant  current  swirled  and  tossed  it  again.  Pat 
broke  off  athwart.  With  this  he  improvised  a  paddle. 

He  could  not  swim  a  stroke. 

Twice  he  thought  he  was  doomed  to  be  drowned  in¬ 
stead  of  shot,  but  he  made  the  Nebraska  shore  after 
heroic  paddling,  turned  the  skiff  adrift,  staggered  up 
the  bank,  caught  a  street  car,  rode  into  South  Omaha, 
then  to  Omaha,  and  reached  his  haven  in  South  Eleventh. 

Street,  unnoticed.  ,.  „ 

It  was  a  night  of  miracles  as  well  as  tragedies.  H 
got  in  just  at  dawn.  He  roused  Mabel,  told  her  what 
had  happened.  She  went  out  and  came  back  with  a 

m°Black  he!dlineserkdorned  it.  The  hold-up  was^  told 
in  detail.  Also  how  “Express  Messenger  Baxter  had 
leaped  from  the  car  when  the  bandits  slowed  it  down  to 
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rob  it,  hid  himself  in  the  weeds  until  his  opportunity 
came,  and  then,  against  the  dim  skyline  with  only  the 
light  of  the  stars  for  aim,  picked  the  man  with  the  mask. 

Baxter  knew  the  right  man  because  the  other  two  had 
their  hands  up  in  the  air.  He  had  killed  Sampson  with 
his  first  shot  straight  through  the  heart.  Bloodhounds 
from  Lincoln  penitentiary  were  rushed  to  Omaha  on 
the  special  train.  They  had  already  smelled  the  un¬ 
exploded  dynamite  left  on  the  through  safe.  They  were 
being  rushed  to  the  scene  of  the  attempted  crime. 

Baxter  was  given  five  hundred  dollars  cash  reward. 
Also  a  vacation  for  three  months  with  full  pay  for  his 
nerve  and  prowess.  Sampson’s  body  was  never  identi¬ 
fied,  although  detectives  came  from  far  and  near  to 
view  it ;  despite  Sampson  having  been  twice  in  Chester 
State  Prison  in  Southern  Illinois,  he  had  also  been  twice 
recorded  by  the  Bertillon  system. 

His  body  was  finally  given  to  the  medical  college  of 
Sioux  City.  6 

Pat  Crowe  glanced  at  his  scarred  hand  and  marveled 
not  a  little.  Baxter  had  sent  him  to  Jefferson  City 
Prison  on  that  scar  alone.  And  now  the  same  man  had 
mysteriously  reincarnated,  at  Fate’s  behest— so  to 
C^d^h  an^  plans  again  to  kidnap  young 

_  There  was  something  nefarious  in  the  way  that  Cala- 
han  had  balked  Sampson  and  Pat  taking  Cudahy  into 
camp  at  the  old  farm  by  his  drunken  behavior.  This 
re-appearance  of  Baxter  in  Pat’s  scheme  of  things  with 
like  delays  to  follow,  made  the  would-be  kidnapper  feel 
that  he  was  very  little  in  excess  of  nothing^—instead  of 
the  nervy  outlaw  others  believed  him  to  be. 

The  bloodhounds  stopped  first  at  the  skiff  containing 
the  jocular  man  with  a  shotgun.  He  was  a  prominent 
Iowa  man  on  a  fishing  expedition.  He  confirmed  the 
scent  of  the  hounds  by  telling  of  the  night  fugitive. 
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The  dogs  found  the  scent  again,  when  this  man  pointed 
to  where  Pat  had  fled.  The  river  ended  their  quest. 

Pat  lay  low  for  ten  days.  Then  he  sent  for  Calahan. 
He  was  sober.  He  went  to  have  a  look  around  the  town. 
No  one  seemed  to  be  looking  for  Pat.  He  came  back 
sober  and  promised  to  stay  sober,  so  Pat  took  him  in 
place  of  his  dead  pal  to  carry  out  the  Cudahy  job. 


CHAPTER  XL VI 


KIDNAPPED  AND  UNAFRAID 

Ordinary  criminals  would  have  been  appalled  at  four 
such  hairbreadth  escapes  from  death  or  capture  in 
one  night  as  Patrick  Crowe  had  just  experienced.  But 
in  that  lies  the  secret  of  his  criminal  character  during 
the  two  decades  he  stood  outside  the  law.  He  was  never 
ordinary. 

His  teeming  brain  was  always  the  radiant  hub  of  a 
gigantic  wheel  of  illusion  that  he  could  and  would  make 
crime  pay.  Other  criminals  have  the  same  wheels  in 
their  heads  but  theirs  were  like  the  tiny  casters  under 
chairs  or  beds,  while  Pat’s  plans  revolved  in  terms  of 
thousands,  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  and  even 
one  “four  million  dollar  job”  as  will  be  later  seen — a 
fact  never  known  until  now  and  inspired  by  his  success 
in  kidnaping  young  Cudahy. 

After  the  usual  lull,  Calahan  and  Crowe,  as  the  new 
firm  became,  started  out  on  a  series  of  new  raids  so 
savage,  so  fruitful,  so  daring  and  so  successful  that  their 
treasure  chest  overflowed  during  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October,  1900. 

They  missed  out  just  once.  And  thereby  hangs  a 
tale  much  more  worth  telling  than  that  of  their  various 
robberies  of  saloons,  dives,  stores,  and  gamblers. 

Across  the  bridge  from  Omaha  and  a  little  above 
Council  Bluffs  with  street  car  connection  was  a  nice 
summer  resort  called  Lake  Manawa. 

Certain  professional  gamblers  over  each  week-end 
here  held  forth  and  were  in  the  habit  of  returning  each 
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Sunday  night  to  Omaha  on  the  street  car  line  with  their 
winnings,  which  ran  into  thousands  of  dollars.  Pat  and 
Calahan  determined  to  rob  them.  So  to  make  sure  of 
getting  the  right  street  car,  which  they  planned  to  hold 
up  and  rob  outside  of  Omaha  without  risking  identifica¬ 
tion  by  riding  this  car  unmasked  until  they  wanted  to 
rob  it — and  of  course  they  could  not  ride  it  masked — 
Pat  evolved  an  idea. 

A  third  man  was  secured  who  worked  at  the  park’s 
entrance  and  who  knew  these  professional  gamblers  quite 
well.  He  also  thirsted  for  revenge  for  they  had  fleeced 
him  on  several  occasions.  So  Pat  and  his  pal  lurked 
in  a  lonely  spot  far  from  the  resort,  and  this  chap  at 
the  gate,  on  seeing  the  gamblers  leave,  was  to  send  up 
a  rocket. 

The  plan  worked  to  a  charm.  The  rocket  rose  when 
the  street  car  left  the  resort.  Calahan  and  Crowe 
stopped  that  car.  They  were  masked.  There  were  no 
gamblers  on  it,  however,  and  so  they  let  the  car  go  on 
and  stopped  the  one  just  behind.  But  the  gamblers 
were  not  on  this  one  either  so  Calahan  robbed  the  pas¬ 
sengers  and  then  fled. 

They  investigated  later  on  and  found  the  gamblers 
had  left  the  first  street  car  and  gone  to  the  Hoffman 
Club  in  Council  Bluffs — another  gambling  resort — in¬ 
stead  of  keeping  on  into  Omaha  and  then  came  home 
early  the  following  morning  with  their  loot  in  a  cab. 

When  December  finally  arrived,  Pat  Crowe  had 
everything  ready  for  kidnaping  young  Cudahy.  He 
had  even  written  out  the  letter  demanding  the  ransom, 
which  he  set  at  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  this 
epistle  was  hidden  in  a  rent  in  the  wall  paper  of  the 
room  in  the  Melrose  Street  house,  to  be  taken  from 
that  spot  only  after  their  victim  was  in  the  room,  and 
then  sent  to  his  father. 

With  characteristic  effrontery,  Crowe  and  Calahan 
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used  to  ride  up  near  the  Cudahy  home,  where  Pat  would 
sit  in  the  buggy  with  the  top  raised,  and  Calahan  would 
stand  on  the  pavement  a  short  distance  from  the  gate 
with  one  foot  on  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  smoking  and 
discoursing  animatedly  with  his  confederate,  while  they 
familiarized  themselves  with  the  habits  of  the  sixteen- 
year-old  boy. 

At  other  times  they  lurked  at  the  end  of  the  street 
and  watched  where  he  went  when  he  left  the  house, 
how  long  he  was  absent.  In  short,  nothing  that  could 
serve  to  make  their  base  ends  successful  was  overlooked. 

Before  their  grand  coup,  Crowe  sent  Mabel  to  her 
parents  in  Oklahoma,  bidding  her  return  to  the  Chicago 
apartment  where  they  had  lived,  where  he  would  join 
her.  She  went.  Her  infatuation  for  the  bandit  was 
now  a  complete  obsession.  She  adored  him.  He  had 
lifted  her  from  care,  he  really  cared  for  her  very  much 
and  she  entered  into  his  plans  with  the  same  zest  that 
Calahan  did. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  December,  1900,  when 
the  old  earth  was  within  three  days  of  its  darkest  and 
longest  nights,  Calahan  and  Crowe  drove  up  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Cudahy  and  the  former  locomotive 
engineer  stepped  out  and  stood  smoking,  his  foot  on 
the  wheel,  as  usual. 

From  there  Calahan  and  Crowe  could  see  the  boy 
in  the  billiard  room.  Then  he  left  this  room  and  went 
upstairs.  Presently,  he  came  out. 

“Get  into  the  buggy,”  said  Crowe.  “We’ll  get  him 
now. 

They  drove  up  the  street  as  young  Cudahy  walked 
down  to  the  gate  and  turned  around.  The  unsuspect¬ 
ing  boy  walked  down  the  street.  A  big  collie  dog  fol¬ 
lowed  him. 

“I  don’t  think  that’s  him,”  said  Calahan. 

“Damn  you,”  savagely  retorted  Crowe,  “I  know  that’s 
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him,  for  I  know  that  dog.  He’s  not  going  to  get  on 
the  street  car  or  the  dog  would  not  go  along  with 
him  for  dogs  are  not  allowed  on  the  cars.” 

He  clucked  to  the  pony  who  trotted  briskly  ahead, 
and  they  saw  their  quarry  cross  the  Farnum  Street 
car  line  from  the  distance  of  a  half  block,  just  as 
•Crowe  had  predicted.  The  lad  walked  on  another 
block.  By  then  Crowe  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  block 
behind  him.  Then  the  lad  walked  up  a  flight  of  steps 
and  pushed  the  button  to  a  doorbell  and  went  inside 
the  house,  which  was  the  home  of  a  jurist  who  lived 
in  Omaha.  He  left  the  dog  outside  and  Crowe  drove 
past,  turned  around  and  waited  until  he  would  emerge, 
which  he  did,  within  less  than  five  minutes.  He  walked 
down  the  street,  turned  toward  his  home,  the  dog  gam¬ 
boling  alongside. 

Crowe  drove  across  Farnum  Street  quite  close  be¬ 
hind,  and  when  less  than  half  a  block  from  the  Cudahy 
home,  Calahan  vaulted  from  the  buggy,  stepped  to  the 
sidewalk,  and  as  he  did  so,  Crowe  called  from  the  buggy 
(whose  top  was  always  up),  just  one  word: 

“Eddie!” 

The  boy  turned  and  looked.  Calahan  stepped  for¬ 
ward,  turning  back  the  lapel  of  his  coat  on  which  was 
an  imitation  deputy-sheriff’s  badge,  saying: 

‘‘Eddie  McGee,  I  want  you.  We  are  officers,  deputy- 
sheriffs  from  Sarpy  County.  You  escaped  from  the 
reform  school  and  we  have  come  to  take  you  back.” 

The  youth  smiled  as  Calahan  drew  close  to  him  and 

looked  up.  #  _ 

“You  are  mistaken,  sir,”  said  he.  “I’m  not  Eddie 
McGee.  I’m  Eddie  Cudahy  and  I  live  right  there.” 
He  pointed  toward  the  house. 

“You’re  a  liar!”  said  Calahan  gruffly.  “Tell  it  to 
the  chief.  Get  in  there,”  he  added,  as  Crowe  piloted 
the  buggy  close  to  the  curb.  “I  know  you,”  added 
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Calahan,  taking  off  the  boy’s  cap  and  scanning  him 
with  a  ferocious  glare. 

“I  live  right  there,”  protested  the  boy,  although  he 
did  not  blanch  nor  raise  his  voice. 

“Oh,  we  know  you,  Eddie,”  said  Crowe.  “Get  in 
here.  We’re  going  to  the  police  station  with  you.” 

The  boy  complied. 

At  this  instant  the  dog  leaped  up  behind  the  buggy, 
placing  its  forefeet  there  an  instant,  then  it  dragged, 
ran,  vaulted  the  fence,  and  leaped  up  against  the  lower 
windows  of  the  mansion,  barking  like  mad ! 

This  was  the  only  witness  to  the  actual  kidnaping. 
Then  he  came  charging  back  again,  this  time  with  his 
feet  against  the  rear  of  the  buggy,  snarling  and  bark¬ 
ing,  to  Calahan’s  intense  trepidation. 

“Don’t  shoot  him,”  said  Crowe.  “Kid,  tell  that  dog 
to  go  home.” 

As  they  had  turned  the  corner  as  if  to  drive  to  the 
police  station,  Eddie  Cudahy  obeyed.  The  dog  was 
reluctant,  but  obeyed.  They  drove  two  blocks.  Then 
Crowe  slipped  his  own  overcoat  around  the  lad’s  head. 
The  boy  could  breathe,  but  if  he  yelled  they  could 
stifle  his  cry  without  anyone  seeing  what  was  really 
happening  inside  that  buggy  top. 

They  twisted  and  turned,  this  way  and  that,  to 
prevent  the  lad  afterward  remembering  directions,  and 
then  sped  to  the  Melrose  Street  house,  which  was 
reached  in  a  short  time  without  incident. 

Just  before  they  reached  the  place  a  muffled  voice 
said: 

“I  know  what  you  fellows  want.” 

“What  do  we  want?”  queried  Pat  Crowe  innocently. 

“You  want  some  of  dad’s  money.”  Then  he  added: 
“Dad  thinks  a  lot  of  me.” 

“Pm  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Crowe. 

“Don’t  be  long  about  it,”  said  the  muffled  voice  again. 
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“Mother  will  be  worried  if  I  am  long  away.  I  am 
sixteen  years  old  now  and  I  am  to  go  to  college  next 
year.” 

And  thus  their  captive  entered  the  Melrose  Hill 
prison-house.  He  was  not  afraid.  From  first  to  last, 
he  was  as  cool  as  Pat  Crowe  himself  at  his  best — 
or  worst ! 

They  learned  that  later.  For,  even  while  being  led 
to  the  room  ready  for  him,  the  boy  used  his  ears,  al¬ 
though  he  could  not  use  his  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  XLVn 


THE  ALTERED  LETTER 

Within  the  room  young  Cudahy  was  asked  if  there 
was  anything  he  wanted. 

“I’d  like  to  have  a  cigarette,”  said  he. 

Calahan  gave  him  a  bag  of  tobacco  and  some  papers. 
The  boy  rolled  and  lighted  it,  inhaling  the  smoke  with 
every  evidence  of  satisfaction. 

Crowe  walked  to  the  torn  wall  paper.  He  reached 
within  and  removed  the  letter  he  had  pondered  over 
for  many  years — ever  since  hearing  the  story  of  the 
kidnaping  of  Charlie  Ross  from  A1  Adams,  the  book¬ 
maker  and  paramour  of  Mame  O’Day  near  German¬ 
town,  Philadelphia.  This  letter  had  been  devised  with 
a  view  to  avoiding  the  mistake  made  in  kidnaping 
Charlie  Ross.  It  was  also  printed,  instead  of  being 
written,  and  a  lead  pencil  had  been  used  instead  of  a  pen. 

Crowe  walked  out  of  the  room  with  it.  He  must 
now  deliver  it,  but  the  memory  of  several  things  crowded 
into  his  exulting  mind — things  which  made  him  pause 
a  moment  as  he  reread  the  printed  scrawl  to  make  sure 
that  everything  was  as  flawless  as  he  had  planned  it 
to  be. 

The  letter  read: 

Mr.  Cudahy: 

We  have  kidnaped  your  son.  You  must  pay  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  gold  coin  for  his  safe  re¬ 
turn.  Mr.  Cudahy,  you  are  up  against  it  and  there 
is  only  one  way  out.  Give  up  the  money.  If  you 
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don’t  the  next  man  will,  for  he  will  see  the  condition 
of  your  son  and  realize  that  we  mean  business. 

Then  followed  directions  as  to  the  denominations  of 
the  money.  It  must  be  in  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces, 
in  canvas  bags  containing  five  thousand  dollars  each, 
and  the  bags  in  a  bank  messenger’s  regulation  valise. 
Also,  instructions  to  return  the  letter,  and  certain 
directions  about  making  sure  that  the  money  was  placed 
in  the  right  spot,  which  appear  in  the  letter,  which 
then  continued: 

Put  a  red  lantern  on  the  front  of  your  carriage. 
Leave  the  house  at  six  o’clock  sharp,  to-night,  Decem¬ 
ber  19.  Drive  out  along  the  Fremont  road  that  runs 
from  Omaha  to  Fremont,  Nebraska,  for  forty  miles. 
Some  place  along  that  road  you  will  come  to  our  lan¬ 
tern,  with  a  blue  and  white  ribbon  tied  to  the  bail,  a 
part  of  which  is  in  this  letter  which  you  have.  Leave 
the  money  there.  Turn  around  and  drive  back  to  your 
home.  If  there  is  any  attempt  to  capture  us  we  will 
not  try  to  get  the  money,  but  return  your  son  to  you 
after  we  have  put  acid  in  his  eyes  and  blinded  him. 
Then  you  may  lead  him  around  the  rest  of  your  days 
and  tell  the  world  the  story  of  how  you  loved  gold 
better  than  you  loved  your  own  flesh  and  blood.  Don  t 
be  misled  by  the  police  as  Old  Man  Ross  was,  who* 
never  recovered  his  kidnaped  son,  Charlie  Ross,  and 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  Follow  the  instructions  in  this 

letter  and  no  harm  will  befall  you  or  yours. 

Bandits. 


The  letter  was  flawless.  No  father  could  well  resist 
such  a  communication,  especially  a  father  with  an  only 
son,  although  he  had  other  children.  And  if  the  father 

could,  the  mother  could  not. 

Notwithstanding  which,  Pat  Crowe  had  qualms.  Not 
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for  the  crime.  Not  because  of  possible  consequences 
of  the  crime.  His  qualms  arose  from  other  thoughts. 

This  man  who  would  get  this  letter  quite  soon  had 
done  for  Pat  what  Pat  had  done  for  a  pal,  more  than 
once.  He  had  provided  for  Mrs.  Hattie  Crowe  when 
her  husband  was  in  Joliet  prison.  He  had  also  given 
Pat  an  overcoat,  offered  him  a  permanent  job,  offered 
him  five  hundred  dollars  to  go  to  that  job. 

And  out  of  this  offer  and  because  of  it,  Pat  had  been 
alibied  for  a  crime  which  he  did  not  commit  at  all,  and 
yet  one  for  which  he  would  certainly  have  been  sent 
again  to  Jefferson  City  prison  by  Billy  Pinkerton, 
owing  to  the  positive  identification  of  a  negro  porter 
and  a  passenger  of  a  train  robbed  while  he  was  en- 
joying  the  bounty,  the  warm  friendship  and  democratic 
kindliness  of  Edward  A.  Cudahy,  Sr. 

Pat  Crowe  was  a  bad,  bad  man.  And  yet,  under¬ 
neath  all  the  image-haunted  mystery  of  a  bad  man  is, 
somewhere,  a  streak  of  good.  His  thoughts  are  the 
mere  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  a  highly  evolved  imagina¬ 
tion,  straining  against  the  handicaps  and  hardships  of 
a  world  where  much  if  not  all  is  mysterious  and  past 
understanding. 


t£cJben  and  there.’  Pat  ClWe  ™bbed  out  the  figure 

‘Soon' ””  PkCe  and  StCad  substitut<=d 

$-5,000.  He  looked  into  the  door.  The  kidnaped 
boy  was  smoking  silently.  He  had  a  world  of  nerve. 
He  did  not  rage,  complain  or  whimper.  He  just  lighted 
one  cigarette  after  another  and  tossed  the  butts  on 
the  floor. 


Crowe  signaled  to  Calahan  to  step  out  of  the  room. 
He  pointed  to  the  changed  amount. 

“I’m  going  after  four  million  bucks,  Jim,”  he  whis¬ 
pered,  “after  we  put  across  this  job.  Will  you  stand 
for  this  cut?  Cudahy  ain’t  a  bad  skate.  He  saved 
^0M°m  anotber  bit  in  Jefferson  City  about  a  year 
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Calahan  agreed.  Then  he  stepped  back  into  the 
room  and  closed  the  door.  Pat  Crowe  went  to  the 
lower  floor,  emerged,  walked  to  the  stable  where  the 
pony  was  for  the  first  time  kept.  The  pony  whimpered 

a  welcome.  . 

Pat  took  a  stick  which  he  had  ready  in  the  barn. 
He  wound  string  tightly  around  this  several  times, 
then  he  thrust  a  large  safety-pin  through  the  letter, 
tied  the  ends  of  the  stout  string  to  the  stick  after 
passing  the  string  through  the  safety-pin  several  times, 
thrust  it  into  an  inside  pocket,  unhitched  the  horse, 
saddled  him,  mounted  and  cantered  away  toward  the 


Cudahy  house.  .  .  ,  .  . 

He  trotted  past  the  fence,  rose  in  the  stirrups,  hurled 

the  stick  far  out  over  the  fence  toward  the  door  of 
the  mansion.  It  dropped  to  the  ground  He  rode 
past,  unseen  and  unnoticed.  The  boy’s  absence  had 
obviously  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Pat  took  his  time  getting  back  to  the  Melrose  Hill 
house.  He  stabled  the  pony.  Calahan  and  he  took 
turns  guarding  the  boy.  Next  day  Pat  rode  back  to 
Omaha.  The  papers  were  screaming  the  story,  three 
thousand  vengeful  employes  of  the  Cudahy  Packing 
Company  had  quit  work  in  a  body,  and  were  scouring 

the  whole  countryside. 

Chief  of  Police  Donahue  was  at  the  Cudahy  home. 
Yet  Pat  was  quite  sure  the  precious  and  all-important 
letter  had  not  been  found.  Perhaps  the  dog  had  scented 
his  handiwork  and  carried  the  thing  out  of  sight.  He 
rode  to  a  telephone  at  a  secluded  place,  entered  the 
store,  walked  to  the  far  end,  out  of  earshot  of  the 
proprietor  and  called  the  Cudahy  home.  There  was 

no  booth  in  this  store.  **  •  f 

It  was  now  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  Chief 
Donahue’s  voice  came  clear  to  the  bandit  on  the  wire 
when  he  got  Cudahy  s  number. 

“Is  Mr.  Cudahy  there?”  asked  Pat. 
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“Yes.  Who  wants  him?” 

“Get  away  from  the  phone  and  put  him  on  the  wire.” 

Mr.  Cudahy  took  the  instrument.  Pat  knew  his  voice 
when  he  said,  “Hello !” 

“Did  you  get  that  letter?”  asked  Pat. 

“Just  got  it.  Say,  I  want  to  talk  with  you.” 

“Follow  the  instructions.”  Pat  hung  up.  Then  he 
rode  away. 

Before  darkness  fell,  he  was  hidden  in  the  brush  on 
top  of  a  small  hill  barely  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Omaha.  The  pursuing  parties  had  been  suddenly  with¬ 
drawn.  Pat  could  see  that  from  the  Melrose  Hill  house, 
as  the  men  returned  to  the  big  Cudahy  plant,  whose 
works  and  railroad,  with  their  strident  midget  locomo¬ 
tives  steamed  up  and  down,  day  and  night,  from  this 
coign  of  vantage.  He  ran  little  or  no  risk,  yet  he 
took  precautions  before  he  left. 

Calahan’s  old  weakness  was  reasserting  itself.  So, 
although  Pat  gave  his  pal  a  drink  from  a  flask  he  him¬ 
self  carried,  he  also  said  to  the  boy: 

“If  this  man  gets  drunk,  don’t  try  to  steal  the  key 
frbm  his  pocket  and  get  away,  for  there’s  another  man 
just  outside  the  door  who  will  blow  your  head  off  if 
you  try  to  come  out.  And  there  are  two  more  down¬ 
stairs,  one  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  another  patrol¬ 
ling  the  house.” 

Young  Cudahy  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Then  he 
lighted  a  cigarette.  The  floor  was  littered  with  the 
butts. 

“I’m  going  out  to  meet  your  father,”  said  Pat.  “I 
won’t  be  gone  long.  When  I  come  back,  I’m  going 
to  take  you  home.” 

“Don’t  be  longer  than  you  have  to  be,”  said  the 
captive  nonchalantly. 

“I  won’t,”  said  Pat  Crowe. 
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From  where  Pat  Crowe  stood,  he  could  see  the  country 
as  plainly  as  the  darkness  would  allow,  and  the  road 
below  was  just  a  deep  gash  cut  through  the  hills,  at 
the  end  of  a  bridge  over  the  Little  Papio  River.  He 
had  timed  things  accurately.  He  knew  almost  to  a 
second  when  the  red  light  should  come  twinkling  into 
view  in  the  distance,  and  it  came — on  time. 

Pat  walked  down  to  Ihe  road,  lighted  his  lantern, 
which  was  here  out  of  view  until  after  the  bridge  was 
crossed.  If  two  vehicles  instead  of  one  crossed  the 
bridge,  Pat  could  slip  down  and  extinguish  the  light, 
climb  back  up  the  bank  and  then  let  them  drive  past. 

A  man  might  be  found  at  a  particularly  designated 
spot,  but  not  every  foot  of  a  forty-mile  long  road  could 
be  covered.  There  was  his  safety  as  well  as  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  father  love.  _ 

The  Cudahy  carriage  was  quite  alone.  Pat  recog¬ 
nized  the  coachman’s  figure.  It  crossed  the  bridge.  It 
came  in  view  of  the  lantern.  Pat  pulled  his  Betseys. 
His  horse  was  hitched  in  a  hollow  below,  quite  handy. 
If  police  got  out  of  that  carriage,  they  would  be  dead 
or  wounded  men  in  a  flash  of  gunfire  and  he  would 

gallop  away.  , 

The  coach  stopped.  The  coachman  said :  Here  s 

a  lantern,  sir.”  . 

“See  if  it  is  the  right  one,”  said  Mr.  Cudahy. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  coachman,  after  comparing  the 

blue  and  white  ribbon. 
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“Put  the  money  there,”  said  Mr.  Cudahy. 

Another  man  emerged  from  the  carriage.  He  was 
manager  of  Mr.  Cudahy’s  South  Omaha  plant.  He 
placed  the  valise  at  the  lantern.  Mr.  Cudahy  then 
stepped  from  the  carriage.  The  manager  lifted  the 
rear  of  the  vehicle  while  the  coachman  led  the  horses 
by  their  bits  to  turn  in  around  in  the  narrow  cut 
through  which  the  road  ran. 

Then  Mr.  Cudahy  and  the  other  man  reentered,  the 
coachman  drove  rapidly  away  and  Pat  came  down  and 
got  the  messenger’s  sack.  It  had  the  usual  straps  with 
fine  steel  chains  running  beneath  them,  the  canvas  bags 
contained  the  yellow  gold  in  twenties,  the  letter  de¬ 
manding  the  ransom  and  a  courteous  note  from  Mr. 
Cudahy,  saying  that  if  he  had  found  the  letter  before 
summoning  the  police,  he  would  not  have  asked  for  aid 
in  locating  his  missing  son.  He  asked  that  the  boy 
be  returned  at  once,  as  his  mother  was  in  a  sad  state 
owing  to  his  absence. 

Pat  rode  back  to  the  Melrose  Street  house  by  the 
same  road  he  had  come  to  the  rendezvous.  He  was 
not  seen.  He  put  the  money  in  a  manure  pile,  covering 
it  with  a  wheat  sack  in  which  he  had  carried  the  lantern 
to  the  rendezvous.  The  lantern  had  been  put  where 
it  would  never  be  found,  and  the  wheat  sack  hid  sight 
of  the  bank  messenger’s  valise  on  the  trip  in.  It 
weighed  ninety-six  pounds  and  Pat  was  very  thankful 
he  had  discounted  the  ransom,  because  of  the  weight 
it  would  have  entailed,  had  he  insisted  on  the  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

He  went  into  the  house.  Calahan  was  on  the  floor 
of  the  room.  The  door  was  not  even  locked.  Calahan 
was  snoring,  completely  inebriated.  Young  Cudahy 
was  lighting  another  of  his  eternal  cigarettes. 

“All  right,  boys,”  Crowe  called  over  his  shoulder  to 
the  imaginary  guardians  below  and  outside.  “We’re 
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going  to  take  the  boy  home.  Take  the  money  with 

you.”  _  .  .  .  , 

He  kicked  Calahan  in  the  ribs.  That  worthy  inebriate 

arose  shamefacedly. 

“Blindfold  the  boy,”  said  Crowe  curtly.  “I’ve  got 
the  buggy  waiting.”  Calahan  did.  He  was  a  very 
sober  man  when  Crowe  and  he  took  Eddie  down  the 
stairs,  with  the  overcoat  over  his  head,  as  before.  They 
drove  to  within  two  blocks  of  the  Cudahy  residence, 
when  Crowe  got  out,  took  off  the  coat  and  then  the 
bandage. 

“Do  you  know  where  you  are,  Eddie?”  he  asked. 

The  boy  blinked  and  looked  around. 

“Yes.  Give  me  another  cigarette,”  said  he.  He 
lighted  it,  puffed  and  then  said:  “So  long,  fellows,  and 
started  for  his  home.  They  returned  to  the  Melrose 
Street  house  and  removed  every  vestige  of  the  curtains 
and  sparse  furniture,  taking  it  as  well  as  the  money. 
Crowe  drove  his  pony  to  a  city  dump,  pushed  the 
paraphernalia  out  into  it,  drenched  it  with  kerosene, 
lighted  it  and  then  drove  away,  leaving  it  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  and  covered  by  the  next  load  of  debris  that  was 

hauled  out. 

The  evidence  was — nix! 

Pat  only  thought  it  was. 

He  drove  Calahan  to  his  sister’s  and  gave  him  halt 
the  gold.  Then  he  drove  to  a  dairy  farm  of  a  trusted 
friend  and  buried  his  own.  He  had  about  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  currency  remaining  from  raids  in  a  money 
belt  about  his  person.  He  stabled  the  pony  at  this 

farm  and  hid  the  buggy. 

Then  he  hid  out  himself.  *  , 

Next  day,  the  papers  shrieked  the  return  of  the  boy. 
Also  a  reward  offered  by  his  father  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  the  capture  and  conviction  of  the 
kidnapers.  That  night  the  city  council  of  Omaha’  added 
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twenty-five  thousand  dollars  more,  making  the  grand 
total  of  fifty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Next  day  the  papers  shrieked:  “Pat  Crowe  Sus¬ 
pected.  Police  Have  Clew!” 

And  the  next,  young  Edward  A.  Cudahy,  worthy  son 
of  a  fighting  but  sapient  sire,  cool  as  ever,  found  the 
Melrose  Hill  house. 

“I  know  this  is  the  place,”  said  the  boy  to  Chief 
Donahue,  “for  here  are  all  the  cigarette  butts  I  smoked 
while  in  this  room.  They  blinded  my  eyes,  but  they 
made  a  mistake  by  not  putting  cotton  in  my  ears  also. 
I  knew  from  the  echo  of  feet  that  it  was  an  empty 
house.  I  knew  from  the  whistle  of  our  packing  plant 
and  those  of  the  locomotives  that  I  wasn’t  far  away.” 

Donahue  stooped  and  gathered  the  cigarette  butts. 

“Would  you  know  the- men  again?”  he  asked. 

Young  Cudahy  laughed.  “How  could  I  ever  forget 
that  drunk !”  he  exclaimed.  “And  the  other  chap,  too, 
I’d  know  among  a  million.” 


CHAPTER  XLIX 
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In  his  hiding  place,  Pat  Crowe  did  not  know  of  young 
Cudahy’s  acumen  or  the  superb  tragedy  that  lay  be¬ 
hind  his  incessant  smoking  of  cigarettes.  Pat  had  not 
taken  time  to  clean  the  room  and  remove  the  cigarette 

butts.  ,  . 

He  had  tumbled  in  another  way,  also,  as  he  knew 

the  moment  the  papers  printed  his  name — although  the 
same  editions  contained  an  indignant  denial  from  Mr. 
Cudahy  in  the  form  of  an  interview,  whose  substance 

WAS  • 

“I’ve  known  Pat  Crowe  for  a  long  time.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  been  twice  in  prison,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  would  do  anything  as  dastardly  as  this.  We 
were  on  good  terms.  I  offered  him  a  fine  job  at  a 
good  salary  in  Los  Angeles  the  last  time  he  came  to 

my  house.”  , ,  ,  Tt  i.  j 

Pat  knew  it  was  the  same  old,  old  story.  >  He  had 

been  again  betrayed.  He  had  once  tentatively  ap¬ 
proached  a  man  named  Denison,  m  Omaha,  with  a 
feeler  about  a  job  of  this  sort,  and  although  he  never 
gave  details  to  Denison,  this  chap,  supposed  to  be 
right,  lured  by  the  reward,  had  gone  straight  to  Dona¬ 
hue,  and  Donahue  was  even  then  sending  for  prison 
pictures  of  Pat  in  Joliet,  to  make  sure  that  the  bandit 
was  the  same  man  whom  young  Cudahy’s  description 

answered  so  accurately.  .  ,  .  . 

Whereupon,  Pat  Crowe  left  Omaha  by  night,  riding 
his  dependable  pony  over  the  bridge  to  Council  Bluffs. 
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He  turned  south  and  rode  to  Pacific  Junction.  He 
stopped  outside  that  place.  He  took  off  the  saddle, 
hid  it  and  turned  the  horse  loose,  pointing  for  the 
freight  yards  with  their  labyrinthian  tracks,  intending 
to  head  toward  Chicago,  where  Mabel  was  still  waiting 
for  him. 

The  pony  ran  after  him,  whinnying  piteously.  He 
caressed  it. 

“You’re  on  the  square,  old  hoss,  anyway!”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  “I  hate  to  leave  you.  I  sure  do.  But  I’ve  got 
to.  That  kid  would  know  you  again,  by  your  long 
mane  and  tail.” 

He  led  the  animal  into  a  farmer’s  gate,  closing  it, 
and  ran  for  the  yards,  missings  the  last  freight  train 
east  that  night.  The  first  passenger  train  was  due 
to  leave  the  next  morning  at  six  o’clock. 

He  took  it  to  Chicago,  buying  a  parlor  car  seat. 
He  was  barely  in  it,  when  the  drawing-room  door  to 
the  same  car  opened,  and  out  stepped  Superintendent 
Fraser  of  the  Denver  Pinkerton  office,  who  knew  Pat 
altogether  too  well,  having  been  with  Mahaffy  when 
Pat  had  beaten  the  Chapin  robbery  on  leaving  Jefferson 
City  prison. 

Prisons  have  no  big  plush-padded  chairs  on  pivots, 
but  parlor  cars  have,  and  Pat  whirled  his  chair  to  look 
out  of  the  window  at  a  bit  of  landscape  which  seemed 
gorgeously  beautiful  in  contrast  to  Fraser’s  grim  face 
with  its  black  mustache. 

Another  man  was  with  the  Pinkerton,  and  they 
passed  Pat  without  recognizing  him — that  is,  they 
seemed  not  to  recognize  him.  Pat  wasn’t  sure,  but 
he  felt  he  might  have  escaped  recognition.  Still,  you 
never  could  tell,  off-hand,  just  what  a  Pinkie  thought 
about. 

They  had  gone  back  to  the  diner  for  breakfast.  Pat 
had  no  appetite  for  food  in  the  diner — not  with  Fraser 
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and  the  other  man  in  there.  Instead,  as  the  fast  train 
roared  on  toward  Chicago,  with  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  a  sub¬ 
division,  as  its  first  scheduled  stop,  Pat  had  a  hunch 
that  this  parlor  car  was  not  as  pretty  as  it  looked. 

He  went  to  the  lavatory  just  as  the  train  began 
ascending  the  heavy  grade  to  the  west  of  Red  Oak. 
He  closed  and  locked  the  door.  He  opened  the  window. 
When  the  laboring  train  was  on  the  last  lap  of  the 
stiff  grade — since  much  reduced — Pat  swung  out  and 
dropped. 

He  watched  that  train  pass  and  vanish  with  gray 
thankfulness. 

Then  he  struck  off  from  the  railroad  into  the  farm¬ 
ing  country,  despite  snow,  mud  and  rain.  He  came  to 
a  farmhouse  toward  night  after  groping  through  woods 
all  day.  He  represented  himself  as  a  horse-buyer. 

The  farmer  had  horses  to  sell.  Pat  wanted  one. 
But  he  didn’t  dare  buy  only  one.  He  had  to  buy 
three.  He  paid  spot  cash  for  the  one  he  needed  to  ride 
away,  after  a  long  and  thorough  examination  of  the 
animal’s  physical  qualities,  and  a  harangue  in  which 
he  tried  to  “beat  down”  the  farmer  in  his  price. 

He  paid  a  deposit  of  twenty  dollars  each  on  the 
other  two,  borrowed  a  saddle,  went  to  other  near-by 
farms  to  see  if  they  had  horses  to  sell  and  then  rode 
for  the  nearest  railroad  station  to  the  north.  He 
reached  it.  He  tied  his  horse  some  distance  away,  in¬ 
tending  to  take  the  first  passenger  train. 

He  dared  not  take  it.  The  station  platform  was 
crowded  with  “John  Law”  and  farmers,  watching  all 
trains  and  looking  for  Pat  Crowe  the  kidnaper,  and 
that  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  reward  for  his  arrest 

and  conviction.  . 

He  slipped  away.  His  nerve  was  sagging.  1  his  was 
a  blow-back  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  experienced 
before.  He  was  cold,  wet,  tired,  and  the  nearest  to 
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being  frightened  since  he  had  started  in  to  be  a  thief. 

He  got  some  food  and  then  rode  on,  striking  away 
from  the  railroad,  but  trying  to  keep  parallel  with  it, 
until  he  could  reach  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  circle  it, 
abandon  his  horse  and  take  a  freight  for  Chicago. 

He  finally  accomplished  this  and  got  into  a  wheat 
car.  Then  he  nearly  froze.  He  got  out  at  a  division 
point,  brushed  himself  off,  went  to  a  hotel  and  hired 
a  room.  The  bell-hop  brought  him  a  meal. 

Pat  had  taken  off  his  shoes.  The  wheat  was  scat¬ 
tered  around  and  the  bell-hop  looked  at  it  curiously. 

Pat  smiled  on  him.  Then  he  paid  for  the  meal  from 
his  big  roll  and  tipped  the  lad  generously. 

“I’m  a  wheat  buyer,”  he  said  jovially,  “although  I 
suppose  I  look  like  a  tramp.  I’ve  been  inspecting 
elevators  I  own  all  day.  Could  you  bring  me  up  a 
little  glass  of  whiskey?  I’m  chilled.” 

The  boy’s  face  brightened.  Sight  of  the  roll  of 
money  and  the  tip  explained  that  wheat.  He  was  a 
nice  sort  of  a  boy,  too.  When  he  came  back,  Pat  re¬ 
galed  him  with  tales  of  wheat,  the  fortunes  made  and 
lost. 

In  that  way  he  got  by.  He  managed  to  get  into, 
Chicago.  He  found  Mabel.  She  was  delirious  with 
happiness.  Then  she  brought  him  the  papers. 

Pat  was  paralyzed  with  amazement.  Calahan — hith¬ 
erto  always  unsuspected — was  caught  and  charged  with 
the  kidnaping  of  young  Cudahy.  He  had  gone  on  a 
spree.  He  had  been  found  soused  in  a  snowbank  and 
picked  up  as  a  plain  drunk.  He  was  charged  with 
being  a  common  vagrant  when  arraigned,  but  from 
somewhere  he  fished  out  a  brand  new  twenty-dollar  gold 
piece. 

He  paid  a  fine  with  this  and  then  went  out  to  renew 
his  libations.  Chief  Donahue’s  suspicions  were  aroused 
at  sight  of  that  gold  coin.  He  already  had  a  tip  that 
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Pat  Crowe  was  implicated  in  the  Cudahy  affair  and 
Calahan  was  known  to  be  a  friend  of  Crowe’s.  So 
Donahue  sent  out  two  new  plain  clothes  detectives  to 
shadow  Calahan,  as  Calahan  knew  every  regular  dick 
on  the  Omaha  force  from  boyhood.  They  trailed  Cala¬ 
han  to  eight  saloons  the  following  day,  in  seven  of 
which  Calahan  cracked  another  brand  new  twenty- 
dollar  gold  piece. 

Then  Calahan  was  again  arrested.  He  was  not  told 
that  he  was  suspected  of  the  kidnaping,  but  merely 
for  being  drunk  and  disorderly.  The  detectives  had 
secured  the  seven  other  new  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces 
from-  the  saloonkeepers  and  turned  them  over  to  Chief 
Donahue. 

Donahue,  meanwhile,  had  asked  young  Cudahy  if  he 
would  know  the  men.  The  lad  stated  that  he  could 
recognize  the  man  who  had  him  in  the  house.  Donahue 
first  put  a  curtain  before  the  cell  in  which  Calahan 
was  confined  with  some  other  men.  Outside  he  seated 
the  Cudahy  lad  where  he  could  hear  these  men’s  voices 
but  see  no  one.  Then  Donahue  went  behind  the  cur¬ 
tain  and  said  to  each  man  in  turn :  “What  are  you  in 
here  for?”  Wben  Calahan  replied — and  although 
American-born  he  had  a  very  marked  Irish  brogue — 
the  Cudahy  boy  immediately  said: 

“That’s  the  voice  of  the  man  who  guarded  me  in  the 
house  and  who  got  drunk  when  the  other  bandit  went 
out  to  get  the  money  from  father.” 

When  Calahan  was  brought  out,  young  Cudahy 
picked  him  from  the  other  prisoners,  immediately  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him.  So  Pat’s  pal  was  locked  up, 
charged  with  being  one  of  the  kidnapers. 

Pat  knew  that  unless  he  helped  his  pal  that  his 
plight  was  desperate.  Although  Pat  did  not  leave  his 
Chicago  hiding-place  for  a  whole  six  months,  during 
which  time  he  grew  a  full  black  beard,  nevertheless  he 
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began  working  to  save  Calahan  from  the  consequences 
of  his  love  for  liquor. 

Pat  now  assumed  the  name  of  Barney  Gordon.  There 
was  a  real  Barney  Gordon,  a  former  London-born  but 
naturalized  newspaper  man,  and  he  also  wore  a  full 
black  beard,  the  same  as  Pat  grew.  Pat  had  befriended 
this  man  and  so  had  his  brother  Steve — the  real  Gor¬ 
don  is  long  since  dead.  Pat  sent  Gordon  from  Chicago 
to  mutual  Omaha  friends  of  his  own  and  Calahan’s. 
One  was  a  saloonkeeper  whom  Pat  and  Calahan  had 
thrice  robbed — although  he  was  not  aware  of  their 
identity  at  the  time  or  afterward — but  whom  they  had 
permitted  to  keep  his  diamonds. 

This  saloonkeeper  didn’t  like  the  Cudahy  family,  but 
he  did  like  Calahan.  From  his  Chicago  hide-out  Pat 
framed  an  alibi  with  this  saloonkeeper  and  Calahan’s 
sister.  When  Calahan  was  put  on  trial  for  robbery 
of  the  elder  Edward  A.  Cudahy  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  in  May,  1901,  his  sister  took  the  stand  and  told 
how  she  had  given  her  brother  a  horse  to  sell. 

The  saloonkeeper  then  testified  that  he  had  bought 
the  horse  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  pay¬ 
ing  this  sum  in  gold  to  Calahan  in  eight  twenty-dollar 
gold  pieces,  a  ten  and  a  five. 

The  jury  believed  that  Calahan  was  the  victim 
of  the  prevailing  Cudahy  hysteria,  and  rendered  a 
sealed  verdict  late  one  beautiful  May  evening  which 
was  handed  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  be  opened  and 
read.  The  judge  directed  the  clerk  to  read  the  ver¬ 
dict.  That  official  opened  the  sealed  envelope,  unfolded 
the  paper,  and  read:  “We  find  the  defendant,  James 
Calahan,  not  guilty  of  the  crime  charged  in  the  indict¬ 
ment.” 

There  was  a  moment  of  stunned  silence.  Before  a 
hand  could  be  moved  or  a  voice  could  utter  speech, 
the  scales  from  the  hands  of  the  figure  of  “Justice” 
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standing  at  the  summit  of  the  glass  dome  of  the  court 
house,  fell  without  human  agency,  crashed  through  the 
glass  roof  and  on  down  to  the  bench  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial. 

The  incident  created  a  tremendous  sensation.  Pat 
Crowe  heard  of  it,  of  course,  and  had  a  hearty  laugh 
in  his  place  of  concealment  at  Chicago.  But  he  made 
up  his  mind  never  to  try  to  do  another  job  with 
Calahan. 

His  active  and  always  fecund  mind  was  busy  on  a 
new  and  very  much  grander  scheme  of  kidnaping  than 
the  Cudahy  affair.  He  had  demonstrated  that  a  ran¬ 
som  could  be  demanded  and  received  without  incurring 
the  slightest  personal  hazard — until  after  the  kidnaped 
individual  was  returned  to  relatives  and  friends. 

Meantime,  according  to  advices  which  Pat  received, 
Mr.  Cudahy  was  paying  Billy  Pinkerton  in  Chicago  at 
the  rate  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  week,  and  Pinkerton 
was  combing  the  whole  of  the  United  States  and  for¬ 
eign  lands  in  his  efforts  to  apprehend  Pat.  Millions 
of  other  individuals  lured  by  that  enormous  reward  of 
*‘$55,000  for  Pat  Crowe,  Dead  or  Alive,”  were  also 
continually  alert  for  him. 

Pinkerton  confidently  expected  to  put  Pat  behind 
the  bars  within  six  months  at  the  most,  even  if  the 
wily  scamp  had  fled  to  a  foreign  land. 

So  to  while  away  the  time  and  also  to  perfect  his 
grander  scheme  for  another  exploit  of  the  same  sort, 
Pat  began  looking  about  for  trustworthy  pals.  He 
put  out  feelers  to  get  in  touch  with  Clate  Taylor,  at 
whose  house  Pat  and  the  three  other  white  men  had 
stayed  the  night  following  their  escape  from  St.  Joseph 
jail  on  January  1,  1894,  as  told. 

At  the  time  he  hadn’t  known  Clate  Taylor  was  also 
an  outlaw,  like  himself,  but  he  learned  it  afterward, 
and  although  seven  years  had  now  passed,  Pat  was 
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no  less  grateful  to  Taylor’s  wife  for  the  shelter  furnished 
at  that  time. 

To  his  chagrin  he  learned  that  Clate  Taylor  and 
two  other  pals — all  from  St.  Joseph  or  near  by — had 
been  arrested  and  were  doing  a  term  of  five  years  each 
for  burglary  in  the  Iowa  State  prison  at  Madison. 

Pat’s  aid  in  their  behalf  was  asked.  Pat  never 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  a  pal  in  trouble,  and  while  Taylor 
had  never  worked  with  Pat,  still  Taylor’s  wife  had 
aided  him. 

Besides,  Pat  had  now  matured  a  plan  to  kidnap  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  world  and  would  need 
dependable  pals. 

About  the  same  time,  also,  Pat  learned  that  Billy 
Pinkerton’s  failure  to  apprehend  him  within  the  six 
months  which  had  now  passed,  was  having  another  ef¬ 
fect.  Mr.  Cudahy  was  rather  weary  of  paying  that 
one  thousand  dollars  per  week  to  Pinkerton;  and  it 
was  even  rumored  that  if  Pat  was  not  caught  by  the 
end  of  that  year  that  the  reward  of  fifty-five  thousand 
dollars  for  his  capture,  dead  or  alive,  would  be  with¬ 
drawn. 

Confirmation  of  this  rumor  also  reached  him  quite 
soon.  Malachi  Hogan,  a  Chicago  saloonkeeper  then 
located  on  Quincy  Street  with  Dan  Delaney,  another 
saloonkeeper  of  Adams  Street,  together  with  another 
sporting  man,  one  night  delivered  an  oral  message  to', 
Steve,  Pat’s  brother,  purporting  to  come  from  Billy 
Pinkerton,  the  gist  of  which  was  this; 

“If  Pat  will  surrender  to  Billy  Pinkerton,  he  will 
only  be  tried  for  the  Cudahy  job  and  the  charge  against 
him  will  merely  be  that  of  impersonating  an  officer  of 
the  law,  since  the  Nebraska  State  law  at  the  time  of 
this  offense  made  it  no  kidnaping  to  take  a  person  over 
ten  years  of  age.  Pinkerton  will  then  collect  the  fifty- 
five  thousand  dollars  reward  and  pledge  his  word  of 
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honor  to  split  it  in  half  and  give  Pat  half,  with  which 
to  procure  good  lawyers  for  his  defense. 

When  this  word  reached  Pat  Crowe,  he  sent  back  a 
reply  through  his  brother  Steve: 

“Tell  Billy  Pinkerton  that  Mr.  Cudahy  paid  me 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  gold  and  I  will  not  be 
a  party  to  robbing  him  again  while  I  live.  Why  should 
I  help  Pinkerton  to  rob  a  square  man  of  more  money  t 
Not  for  me.  I’ll  rob  someone  else.”  . 

Next  night  Pat  Crowe  left  his  hiding  place  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  went  straight  to  Gallatin  Junction,  Missouri, 
two  miles  from  Gallatin— the  old  home  of  the  notorious 
senior  Jesse  James— to  help  Clate  Taylor,  and  Tay¬ 
lor’s  two  pals.  Skinny  McCormick  and  Kid  Murray, 
to  get  out  of  the  Iowa  State  prison  at  Madison. 


CHAPTER  L 


“springing”  three  outlaws 

When  he  left  his  hiding  place  in  Chicago  the  first  time, 
Pat  Crowe  had  attained  unique  fame  among  modern 
American  outlaws.  The  price  on  his  head  was  still 
fifty-five  thousand  dollars,  dead  or  alive.  He  had  re¬ 
mained  indoors  six  solid  months. 

Long  since,  his  name,  photographs,  and  Bertillon 
measurements  had  been  sent  to  every  city,  town,  and 
hamlet  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  to 
police  authorities  all  over  the  world  by  the  remorseless 
Pinkerton  Detective  Agency. 

Tens  of  millions  of  eyes  had  scanned  these  posters 
and  circulars,  had  read  newspaper  details  of  his  kid¬ 
naping  of  Eddie  Cudahy,  and  were  greedily  scanning 
the  faces  of  strangers  in  every  locality  in  the  fond 
hope  of  apprehending  this  notorious  fugitive  and  claim¬ 
ing  this  huge  sum. 

Notwithstanding  which,  Pat  Crowe  set  about  the 
plan  he  had  evolved  for  kidnaping  another  individual 
with  the  same  serene  effrontery  as  of  yore  and  as  if 
he  had  no  enemies.  He  had  persuaded  himself  that 
the  right  to  live  implies  theft  and  that  if  you  cannot 
take  you  cannot  live. 

His  audaciously  conceived  new  enterprise  made  it 
imperative  that  he  eventually  part  with  Mabel.  He 
finally  sent  her  back  to  her  parents  in  Oklahoma  when 
he  emerged  from  hiding  the  second  time.  She  was 
loath  to  leave  him.  He  was  adamant.  Mabel  merited 
a  happier  fate,  and  with  the  curious  perversity  that 
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fate  often  challenges  common  ideas,  she  met  and  mar¬ 
ried  a  very  wealthy  man  and  lived  very  happily  for 
some  years,  ere  she  passed  on.  . 

She  loved  the  outlaw  with  the  same  blind,  dumb, 
unquestioning  affection  that  the  little  pony  had  shown 
— the  horse  with  which  many  a  daring  foray  had  been 
carried  out  before  the  kidnaping.  This  animal  had, 
long  since,  been  found  at  Pacific  Junction,  identified, 
taken  in  charge  by  Chief  of  Police  Donahue  of  Omaha, 
and  was  held  in  reserve  as  evidence  against  the  day 
when  Pat  Crowe  would  face  the  courts  for  his  wanton 
and  heartless  crime  against  Mr.  Cudahy  and  family. 
Donahue  drove  the  animal  to  and  fro  in  the  meantime. 

On  arriving  at  Gallatin  Junction,  two  miles  from  the 
historic  spot  in  Gallatin  where  the  elder  Jesse  and 
Frank  James  years  before  once  held  up  a  bank  and 
killed  the  cashier,  Pat  Crowe  procured  another  home 
to  make  the  trip  to  St.  Joseph,  where  he  wished  to 
pay  a  personal  call  on  his  former  attorney,  ex-Senator 

Brewster,  now  postmaster.  ,  , 

It  was  needful  for  him  to  see  Brewster  to  get  date 
Taylor,  Skinny  McCormick  and  Kid  Murray  out  of 
the  Iowa  Penitentiary,  so  that  he  could  put  mto  im¬ 
mediate  operation  his  magnificent  idea  of  spiriting 
away  a  man  worth  hundreds  of  millions  and  obtaining 

at  least  four  millions  in  ransom. 

That  night  Pat  drifted  over  to  French  Bottoms  near 
St.  Joseph  and  met  George  Taylor,  a  brother  of  Clate 
Taylor.  (This  was  an  entirely  different  family  of 
Taylors  than  those  who  had  been  indicted  and  con¬ 
victed  of  the  murder  of  the  Meeks  family.)  The  nex 
night  George  Taylor  and  Pat  went  secretly  to  the  home 

°f  Brewster  explained  that  George  Taylor  had  already 
advanced  five  hundred  dollars  as  a  retainer  for  h«n- 
and  he  was  then  a  famous  Missouri  lawyer— to  get  his 
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brother,  date  Taylor,  out  of  the  Iowa  prison,  but  that 
it  was  contingent  upon  his  release. 

Pat  reached  for  his  roll.  He  had  about  six  thou- 
sand  dollars  in  currency  with  him.  He  counted  out 
fifteen  hundred  and  said: 

“That’s  yours.  Get  those  men  out  and  as  much 
more  is  yours.” 

Brewster  accepted  the  new  retainer.  Then  Pat  took 
a  one-dollar  bill,  folded  it,  carefully  tore  it  in  half, 
handed  one  half  to  Brewster,  put  the  other  half  in 
his  pocket,  and  said: 

“When  you  have  done  this,  come  to  Chicago  to  the 
Revere  House.  Ask  for  a  man  named  Barney  Gordon 
and  show  that  half  bill  to  my  brother,  Steve,  giving 
your  own  name.  You  will  then  be  taken  to  where  I 
am  and  I  will  pay  you  the  balance.” 

Brewster  agreed  to  this,  and  Pat  slipped  back  to  his 
hiding  place  in  Chicago,  where  Mabel  and  he  still  lived, 
and  from  which  he  next  emerged  again,  only  after  six 
more  months  of  continuous  hiding.  He  wore  a  full 
black  beard.  So  did  the  real  Barney  Gordon,  formerly 
mentioned,  who  worked  for  Steve  Crowe  in  Chicago  at 
the  Revere  House. 

This  genuine  Gordon  was  a  very  talented  newspaper 
man  from  London,  originally,  but  now  an  American 
citizen.  He  was  about  Pat’s  build,  and  as  the  two 
men  kept  their  beards  trimmed  exactly  alike  and  both 
had  blue  eyes,  any  dicks  suspecting  the  false  Gordon 
were  more  than  likely  to  arrest  the  true  Gordon — and 
thus  miss  Pat  Crowe  altogether. 

This  first  venture  from  his  Chicago  hiding  place  took 
place  about  the  middle  of  1901.  After  seeing  Brewster 
and  outlining  a  clever  plan  to  free  the  trio  of  despera¬ 
does  in  Iowa  State  Prison,  Pat  went  straight  back  to 
Chicago,  to  see  how  Brewster  would  make  out. 

The  plan  was  simple,  like  all  good  plans  are.  Leslie 
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'ab?a?c» 

the  tedium  of  his  long  stay  within  doors, 
on  this  political  gossip  of  the  rising  pohbcal  star 
a  lever  to  spring  the  three  desperadoes,  and  he  earn 
ft  out  without  Governor  Shaw  ever  suspecting  that 

“Ser  we!  of  the  national  com¬ 
mittee  of  his  in  Des  Molnet  Iowa, 

committeemen  e^  ^  elaborate  luncheon  was 

served  at  whidi  Governor  Shaw  was  the  guest 
Political  confidences  were  exchanged.  ove 

t SHrcandXy°Wnomination  to  the  highest  office 

"’'^aGon^fterwarr  b°confiden«Pto  Chairman  Brew- 
Tter  The^  were  chatting  casually  and  quite  alone. 

ThoOhBbvWStherway,Governor,  I  almost  forgot  another 
thin?’  iyw.nt  toy  solicit  your  kindly  offices  «  behalf 

of  a? 
TiVan  old  farmer  Wng  ““  ^Tfrl 

tance  north  of  St.  P  Plate  Tavlor,  a  farm 

this  troubled  life.  He  has  a  son,  Clate  layior,  a 

^“This  boy,  with  two  other  Missouri  farm  boys,  named 
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Murray  and  McCormick,  started  out  to  get  rich  quick, 
came  to  Iowa  and  burglarized  some  place.  They  were 
ignorant  yokels.  It  was  their  first  venture  in  crime,  I 
understand.  They  were  caught,  of  eourse,  convicted 
and  are  now  in  the  Iowa  State  Prison.  I  promised  old 
Jonah  Taylor  to  do  all  I  could  to  have  his  boy  re¬ 
leased  and  sent  home  to  see  him  once  more  before  he 
dies.” 

Governor  Shaw  took  the  names  of  all  three  men. 
He  called  his  secretary  from  the  hotel.  His  secretary 
took  the  names  from  the  Governor.  He  telegraphed 
the  pardons,  then  and  there.  Expressing  his  heartfelt 
thanks,  Brewster  left  for  Chicago,  presented  his  half 
of  the  bill  to  Barney  Gordon  at  the  Revere  House,  gave 
his  name,  was  taken  to  Barney’s  double,  and  was  paid 
the  promised  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

Pat  Crowe  added  another  one-hundred-dollar  bill 
and  said:  “Send  Clate  Taylor  to  Barney  Gordon  when 
he  gets  out.” 

Brewster  did.  Clate  Taylor,  in  turn,  thus  came  to 
Crowe’s  hiding  place,  piloted  the  same  as  Brewster  had 
been.  He  was  a  terrible  sight.  His  face  looked  the 
color  of  the  slime  which  infested  the  oyster  shells  the 
convict  had  handled  while  working  in  the  button  fac¬ 
tory  in  Madison  Prison.  He  was  a  living  skeleton 
and  said  that  he  felt  he  had  not  long  to  live. 

Pat  Crowe  gave  him  a  drink  of  whiskey  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  more. 

“Get  yourself  some  good  clothes,  go  home  on  the 
farm,  get  built  up,  profess  repentance  for  your  mis¬ 
deeds,  and  when  you’re  able  to  be  about,  I  want  you, 
Skinny  McCormick  and  Kid  Murray  to  go  in  with  me 
on  a  four-million-dollar  job.” 

Clate  Taylor’s  eyes  lighted  up  and  his  face  flushed. 

“I’d  go  to  hell  for  you,  Pat,”  said  he.  “Tell 
about  it,  will  you?” 
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“If  you’ll  keep  it  mum— yes.  Listen:  With  money 
you  can  do  anything.  It  cost  me  thirty-six  hundred 
dollars  to  get  you  boys  out,  counting  the  fi^undral 
I  just  gave  you.  But  I’ve  got  to  get  myself  out  of 
this  Cudahy  jam.  That  will  take  a  stack  of  money. 
With  money,  I  can  square  it.  Now,  here’s  my  sc  erne. 


CHAPTER  LI 

PHANTOM  AND  READ  TREASURE 

“I  am  going  to  go  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,”  began 
Pat  Crowe,  “and  near  there  buy,  or  hire,  a  small  truck 
farm  with  a  house  that  is  isolated.  Then  with  one 
good,  nervy,  quick-shooting  pal,  I  am  going  to  cross 
the  Hudson  River  to  Tarry  town,  grab  old  John  D., 
the  multi-millionaire  oil  magnate,  take  him  back  across 
the  river  in  a  power  boat,  turn  the  boat  loose  with  a 
hole  in  the  bottom,  stick  old  John  D.  into  a  milk 
wagon  trussed  up,  drive  to  the  farm,  take  him  into  the 
house  and  down  into  the  cellar. 

Before  I  go  after  him  I  will  have  a  deep  grave  al¬ 
ready  dug  in  the  cellar,  and  when  I  bring  him  in  I  will 
chain  him,  hand  and  foot.  By  the  side  of  the  grave  I 
will  have  three  barrels  of  quicklime.  Then  I  will  talk 
to  him.” 

“Fer  Gawd’s  sake,”  gasped  date,  “what’ll  you  say 
to  him?” 

1 11  say  this :  Now,  my  beautiful  John  D.,  you  have 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  We  are  going  to  give 
you  a  little  relief  of  some  of  it  for  the  good  of  your 
soul.  Four  millions’  worth  of  relief,  for  money  is  a 
terrible  burden  when  you  have  so  much  of  it.  If  you 
give  us  this  money,  you  will  be  returned  unharmed  to 
where  we  found  you. 

If  you  fail  to  deliver  this  four  millions  of  money 
into  our  hands  safely,  you  are  going  into  that  grave 
there,  and  these  three  barrels  of  quicklime  will  be 
your  only  coffin  lining.  It  will  be  put  beneath  you, 
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around  you,  on  top  of  you  after  I  have  killed  you. 
You  will  simply  disappear  and  no  one  on  this  earth 
will  ever  know  what  has  become  of  you.’  ” 

Clate  Taylor  reached  for  the  bottle  and  took  a  long 
draught.  This  sort  of  proposal  was  enough  to  try  the 
nerves  of  the  stoutest  outlaw — to  say  nothing  of  a 
sick  one  just  out  of  prison.  Pat  also  took  a  long 
swallow.  Then  he  went  on: 

“I  will  next  say  to  him:  ‘John  D.,  this  is  your  only 
chance  to  save  your  life.  Write  a  letter  to  your  son, 
telling  him  what  to  do.  He  must  observe  absolute 
secrecy.  Instruct  your  son  to  go  to  Kansas  City. 
Tell  him  to  draw  four  millions  in  gold  from  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  banks,  put  it  on  a  flat  car  attached  to  an 
engine,  and  go  with  only  the  engine  crew,  after  char¬ 
tering  the  entire  right  of  way  for  that  night,  out  on  the 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and  Omaha  division,  running 
north  from  St.  Joseph. 

“  ‘Leave  St.  Joseph  and  start  north  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  This  train  will  be  flagged  somewhere 
in  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Wherever  it  is 
flagged,  take  off  the  money  and  put  it  where  the  red 
lanterns  are  in  the  woods  along  the  right  of  way.  Then 
go  ahead  without  stopping  to  the  end  of  the  railway 
division.’  ” 

Clate  felt  the  potent  alcohol  within  his  starved  body 
blaze  into  a  flame  of  ecstasy. 

“Who’ll  git  this  money?”  he  asked. 

“You  and  Skinny  McCormick,”  said  Pat,  “and  then 
you’ll  sink  it  in  the  Nodaway  River.  Meanwhile,  Kid 
Murray  and  me  will  have  his  nibs  in  the  coop  halfway 
across  the  United  States  from  Kansas  City  and  nobody 
would  ever  think  of  looking  for  him  in  the  East,  so 
long  as  the  money  is  to  be  paid  in  the  West.  That’s 
the  improvement  I’ve  made  on  this  Cudahy  job,  Clate. 

“I  made  two  mistakes  with  Cudahy.  I  had  the  kid 
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too  close  to  home — and  he  tumbled.  Then  Calahan  got 
drunk  and  fell.  But  with  a  little  of  this  four  millions 
— and  there’ll  be  a  million  apiece  in  it  for  each  of  us — 
I  can  square  the  Cudahy  job  and  get  rid  of  the  Pinkies 
and  everybody  else.” 

Clate  Taylor  was  a  hardened  scoundrel.  He  wanted 
to  say :  “Pat,  you’re  drunk.”  But  he  could  not  very 
well  afford  to  speak  thus  to  one  who  had  rescued  him 
from  his  terrible  confinement.  So  he  said:  “It’s  the 
grandest  idea  that  ever  was.” 

“I  think  so  myself,”  said  Pat  Crowe,  reaching  for 
the  bottle  again.  “Now,  Clate,  go  home  and  be  a 
good  boy  until  you  get  well.  Then  I’ll  come  down  and 
we’ll  lay  the  plan  before  Skinny  and  the  Kid.” 

Six  months  later,  as  he  was  about  to  go  to  Missouri, 
Steve  Crowe  said  to  Pat: 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  next?” 

Pat  told  Steve  the  same  kidnaping  plan  in  detail  he 
had  told  Clate  Taylor. 

Steve  smiled  acidly.  “You  might  pull  it  off,”  said 
he,  “but  if  you  ever  did,  young  John  D.  would  have  you 
bumped  off  at  your  trial  for  the  Cudahy  job.” 

Pat  stared  at  his  brother.  “By  golly,  that’s  so,” 
said  he.  “I’d  do  that  for  my  dad  if  anybody  ever 
kidnaped  him.  Well,  I’m  going  to  call  that  all  off.” 
And  so,  he  never  told  Skinny  McCormick  or  Kid  Mur¬ 
ray  the  plan  he  had  told  Clate  Taylor  and  Steve  Crowe. 

He  did,  however,  go  back  to  Missouri  and  with  a 
rendezvous  in  French  Bottoms  and  another  at  Clate 
Taylor’s  old  home  in  Nodaway  hills,  Pat  and  his  new 
gang  got  down  to  brass  tacks.  Kid  Murray  was  not 
taken  along.  He  was  too  close  to  certain  “home 
guards”  of  St.  Joseph,  with  some  of  whom  Pat  and 
Charlie  Harris  had  battled  in  St.  Joseph  jail  before 
Pat  went  to  Jefferson  City  prison. 

Instead,  Charlie  Harris  was  taken  along  with  Clate 
and  Skinny.  Harris  had  done  his  five  years  in  the 
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same  prison  and  also  hailed  from  St.  Joseph.  Pat 
had  loved  his  sister,  Myrtle,  the  daring  girl  who  had 
brought  guns  to  Harris  and  him  twice  under  the  nose 
of  Sheriff  Andriano. 

All  four  were  experts  in  train  robbing.  Their  first 
job  was  another  Burlington  train,  just  north  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska,  bound  for  South  Dakota.  They  dy¬ 
namited  the  car  and  the  through  safe,  but  another 
quick-witted  express  messenger — braving  death  when 
the  door  was  being  blown  off — opened  the  local  safe  and 
tossed  a  pouch  containing  forty  thousand  dollars  into 
the  debris  of  other  express  packages,  thus  saving  the 
larger  treasure'  on  board,  and  Pat  and  his  pals  were 
very  wroth  over  the  paltry  eighteen  thousand  they 
obtained. 

The  next  job  was  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  Clate 
Taylor’s  home,  another  Burlington  train,  but  it  yielded 
only  a  paltry  twelve  hundred  and  brought  dozens  and 
scores  of  detectives  into  the  region.  Pat  saw  the  game 
was  getting  too  hot.  He  bade  his  friends  a  temporary 
farewell  and  beat  it  for  Chicago,  where  the  hue  and 
cry  for  him  was  now  increased  by  an  offer  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  more,  dead  or  alive,  for  the  latest  railway 
jobs. 

Shrewdly  suspecting  that  he  had  been  tipped  off  to 
the  dicks  by  some  false  friend,  Pat  made  an  astonishing 
move  to  get  free  of  the  coils..  He  had  thirteen  thousand 
in  currency  in  his  belt  and  had  not  yet  touched  the 
money  in  the  Cudahy  cache..  So  he  called  in  the  real 
Barney  Gordon,  nn  upright  American  citizen  with  no 
blemish  on  his  name,  and  instructed  Barney  to  get  a 
passport  for  London  and1  thence  to  Durban,  South 
Africa,  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  Gordon  did. 

Then  Pat  Crowe  removed  the  photograph  of  the  gen¬ 
uine  Gordon  from  the  passport,  substituted  one  of 
himself  to  prevent  the  slight  difference  being  noted,  and 
set  sail  for  foreign  ports  on  a  White  Star  liner. 


CHAPTER  LII 


“in  at  the  death!” 

Long  prior  to  the  kidnaping  of  young  Cudahy,  a  war 
had  been  raging  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Boers. 
It  was  now  January,  1902,  and  Pat  arrived  at  Durban, 
in  Natal,  South  Africa,  more  than  two  years  after  the 
surrender  of  General  Cronjie,  more  than  two  years 
after  the  fall  of  Pretoria  and  the  flight  of  President 
Oom  Paul  Kruger  to  Holland. 

Durban  was  filled  with  Canadian  soldiers,  sent  to 
that  side  of  South  Africa  for  the  final  mop-up  of  one 
doughty  Boer  general,  Christian  Rudolph  DeWet,  whose 
flying  cavalry  had  harassed  the  British  over  the  whole 
Orange  Free  State,  when  the  main  army  came  up  from 
the  South,  via  Cape  Town. 

Pat  Crowe  had  not  followed  newspaper  cable  dis¬ 
patches  of  the  long  string  of  reverses  of  Boer  armies. 
He  only  knew  that  there,  perhaps,  was  a  haven  of  refuge 
from  the  pesky  Pinkertons,  railroad  detectives,  police 
and  citizens  in  general  who  were  all  on  his  trail  at 
home. 

His  passports  were  in  proper  form  and  Pat  said 
he  had  come  to  prospect  for  diamonds.  He  bought 
drinks  and  no  suspicion  attached  itself  to  him  or  his  in¬ 
tentions.  He  slipped  out  of  Durban  and  traveled  for 
nearly  two  weeks  into  the  interior.  He  came,  at  last, 
one  morning  to  a  ragged  handful  of  men,  well-armed, 
desperate,  resolved  to  die  fighting  rather  than  sur¬ 
render.  He  rode  boldly  in  among  them,  announced  his 
name  as  Barney  Gordon  and  asked  for  the  commander. 
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“Why  did  you  come  here?”  he  was  asked  by  the 
tatterdemalion  chief. 

“To  fight.  You  see,  you  fellows  are  fighting  Great 
Britain.  Now,  I’m  an  American  citizen.  We  licked 
her  in  1776,  and  again  in  1812.  So  I  just  hopped  down 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  game  and  help  lick  -her  again.” 

The  commander  and  his  staff  could  scarcely  credit 
their  ears. 

Pat  invited  them  to  have  a  drink.  His  saddle  bags 
had  a  few  flasks  of  choice  liquor  purchased  in  Durban. 

“You  wish  to  enlist?”  he  was  asked. 

“I  do.” 

They  enlisted  him.  He  swore  fealty  to  the  Boer 
emblem.  It  was  grimy  and  tattered.  But,  it  was  still 
an  emblem  and  his  astounding  appearance — carrying 
four  Betseys  as  was  his  habit — heartened  the  little 
ragged  remnant  of  men.  That  night  Pat  made  a  patri¬ 
otic  speech  and  was  cheered. 

Next  afternoon  he  was  made  one  of  a  reconnoitring 
party.  They  were  told  to  ride  fifty  miles,  get  in  touch 
with  the  enemy  scouts,  return,  and  report.  They  had 
barely  gone  thirty  and  were  in  a  deep  defile  toward  dusk, 
when  the  surrounding  hills  echoed  and  reechoed  to 
volleys  of  rifle  fire  and  men  began  to  drop  from  their 
saddles  like  dead  leaves  from  trees. 

Pat  Crowe  was  among  them.  The  bullet  which  hit 
him  in  the  left  shoulder  ranged  just  back  of  the  shoulder 
joint  and  down  into  the  thick,  fleshy  part  of  his  mus¬ 
cular  shoulderblade  and  back,  stopping  just  short  of 
his  spine. 

An  inch  more  and  he  would  have  died  miserably.  The 
ambush  was  so  successful  that  the  reconnoitering  party 
was  almost  annihilated.  Five  of  thirty-two  ultimately 
rejoined  the  Boer  command  and  Pat  was  not  one  of 
the  five.  His  horse  was  also  shot  and  as  it  fell,  its 
body  screened  him  from  view. 
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He  crawled  cautiously  through  the  rank  undergrowth, 
heedless  of  possible  snakes,  and  just  managed  to  reach 
the  water’s  edge  before  he  became  unconscious.  He 
thrust  his  wounded  arm  and  shoulder  into  the  cooling 
mud  and  trickling  stream,  the  same  as  any  wounded 
animal,  and  then  ensued  a  long  blank. 

When  he  recovered,  the  moon  was  high  in  the  sky,  the 
silver  light  touching  wan  bodies  of  dead  men  and  beasts 
about  him — and  jackals  were  howling  and  prowling. 
Pat  found  his  flask.  He  crept  into  the  main  stream  and 
floated  down  it  some  distance.  In  the  hills  beyond  were 
flashing  camp  fires  of  British  sentries. 

He  was  cut  off  from  the  route  by  which  the  party 
had  come.  He  struck  out  to  circle  the  British  outposts, 
lest  he  be  found  and  sent  to  a  military  prison — perhaps 
shot  as  a  spy.  He  lost  his  way  on  the  barren  veldt. 

For  two  days  he  had  not  a  crumb  to  eat  but,  for¬ 
tunately,  the  country  was  well-watered  and  he  adopted 
the  time-tried  expedient  of  Western  American  pioneers 
of  following  a  water  course,  since  it  would  lead — some¬ 
where,  anywhere — out  of  the  barren  and  war-desolated 
land. 

His  wound  gave  him  more  pain  in  the  end  of  his  left 
forefinger  than  where  the  bullet  had  entered.  In  some 
way,  the  periosteum  (bone  covering)  became  inflamed 
and  he  suffered  the  tortures  of  what  an  older  generation 
would  call  a  felon. 

He  could  only  apply  mud  poultices  from  time  to 
time  and  keep  on.  Ruins  of  once  happy  homes,  great 
blackened  areas  where  fire  had  swept,  no  people — since 
women  and  children  had  been  gathered  up  and  sent  to 
British  internment  camps — and  now  and  then  a  gaunt 
skeleton  leering  from  sightless  eyes  up  at  him  were  all 
he  saw,  until,  on  the  third  day  when  almost  starved,  he 
found  some  corn  still  growing  and  ate  it,  raw ! 

He  had  matches.  He  built  a  fire  and  parched  some 
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of  it,  drank  from  the  brook  and  kept  on,  his  pockets  full 
of  the  corn.  For  two  weeks  he  toiled  on  foot,  his  cloth¬ 
ing  torn  to  shreds,  sleeping  in  the  open  and  fearing 
each  night  lest  beasts  would  devour  him.  But  the 
cattle  were  dead  or  driven  away,  so  were  the  horses 
and  other  domesticated  animals,  so  the  wild  animals 
had  also  migrated.  He  saw  few,  chiefly  jackals.  Pat 
developed  a  slight  fever.  He  raved  for  fried  chicken. 
A  far-off  jackal  howled  a  mocking  reply. 

He  shot  a  bird  and  toasted  it  over  another  fire.  At 
the  end  of  two  weeks,  he  came  on  a  farm  house  out  of 
the  war  zone.  There  were  no  men  there,  merely  two 
women.  One  seized  a  rifle  at  the  sight  of  the  haggard, 
bearded  man  stumbling  toward  the  unprotected  children 
who  ran  wildly  for  the  house,  uttering  shrill  cries. 

The  woman  called  out  to  him  in  Dutch  to  keep  away 
and  menaced  him  with  the  rifle  Pat  replied  in  English, 
which  she  pretended  not  to  understand.  It  was  the 
Boer  way.  They  hated  their  enemies.  They  would  not 
admit  understanding  the  tongue  they  used.  Pat  made 
piteous  gestures,  toward  his  mouth,  his  wound,  his 
throbbing  finger.  The  woman  volleyed  more  Dutch  and 
gestured  toward  the  open  veldt  with  the  muzzle  of  her 
rifle. 

Then  Pat  Crowe  fainted,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life ! 

When  he  recovered  he  was  inside  the  house  and  the 
same  woman  spoke  English  almost  as  well  as  he  could. 
His  finger  was  lanced  and  a  poultice  of  some  sort  put 
on  it.  His  wound  was  skillfully  dressed.  These  women 
had  lost  their  husbands  in  the  war,  he  learned.  He  told 
of  his  coming  to  fight  under  their  flag.  They  aided  him. 
Some  days  later  he  was  able  to  travel.  He  bought  a 
horse  from  another  farmer  and  after  that  was  never 
quite  entirely  out  of  touch  with  civilization. 

He  came  into  Durban,  at  last,  from  the  South.  He 
was  a  pitiable  sight.  He  had  to  slip  into  town  under 
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cover  of  dusk.  He  found  a  Kaffir  barber  who  spoke 
excellent  English.  Pat  told  him  he  had  got  into  a  row 
with  some  men  in  one  of  the  gambling  places  with 
which  Durban  teemed,  had  been  shot  and  left  to  die  on 
the  veldt.  There  was  a  bathtub  in  the  rear.  He  gave 
the  Kaffir  barber,  who  was  not  unfriendly  when  Pat 
showed  funds,  a  ten-pound  Bank  of  England  note  to 
trim  his  hair  and  beard,  bathe  and  bandage  his  wound 
anew.  Then  he  sent  the  same  fellow  out  for  clothes. 

He  slept  in  a  native  hut  that  night.  Next  morning 
he  mingled,  unnoticed  particularly,  with  the  crowds  of 
adventurers  of  all  sorts  in  the  town — the  usual  ruck 
of  camp  followers  behind  an  army,  of  whom  the  less 
said  the  better.  A  hospital  ship  was  due  to  sail  for 
London  next  day.  Pat  wheedled  her  captain  into  tak¬ 
ing  him  along  with  a  liberal  gratuity. 

The  surgeon  removed  the  bullet  from  his  back.  Pat 
paid  him  for  that,  although  the  young  Canadian  didn’t 
want  to  take  money.  By  the  time  London  was  reached, 
Pat  Crowe  was  ready  to  go  back  to  America,  and  he 
took  the  first  Cunard  liner  to  New  York  and  the  first 
through  train  to  Chicago.  The  Boer  republic  was  quite 
dead,  but  he  was  very  much  alive  and  very  thankful  to 
be.  He  had  been  away  not  quite  four  months,  all  told. 


CHAPTER  LIII 

A  DEATH-YEEI,  AND  “DICES” 

Pat  had  now  trimmed  his  ample  beard  to  a  Vandyke 
style.  Steve  Crowe  was  still  running  the  Revere  House. 
He  had  taken  a  contract  from  Cook  County  to  care 
for  trial  jurors  and  had  set  aside  five  suites  of  rooms, 
reached  only  by  a  freight  elevator,  the  door  to  which 
was  always  locked. 

Pat  installed  himself  in  one  of  these  suites,  ordered 
bottled  beer  and  food  and  laid  low  on  whichever  of  the 
three  floors  were  not  required  for  the  juries  and  the 
two  bailiffs  who  guarded  each  jury.  Often,  far  into 
the  night,  he  heard  jurymen  discussing  criminal  cases, 
before  they  arrived  at  a  verdict. 

A  couple  of  weeks  make  this  confinement  unendurable. 
He  hopped  straight  back  to  Nodaway,  Missouri,  keen 
for  replenishing  his  purse.  date  Taylor, .  Skinny 
McCormick  and  Charlie  Harris  received  him  with  open 
arms.  They  had  not  worked  during  his  absence  and 
were  eager  for  a  new  stick-up  of  a  rattler. 

Pat  had  planned  a  job  while  resting  in  Chicago. 
There  was  a  train  leaving  Chicago  every  week  which 
stopped  at  Aurora,  Illinois.  This  train  carried  huge 
remittances  of  currency  from  the  United  States  treas¬ 
ury,  which  went  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  then  on 
the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  to  the  entire 
Northwest.  Huge  sums  were  on  it.  Pat  learned  when 
a  heavy  shipment  was  expected.  The  four  men  hurried 
to  Aurora  and  went  out  on  the  Burlington  tracks  some 
distance  from  town,  where  this  train  could  be  halted, 
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the  express  car  detached  with  the  locomotive  and  run 
up  the  track  for  the  robbery,  as  usual. 

Explosives  were  procured,  ammunition  and  guns  put 
in  order  and  Pat  left  his  three  comrades  at  a  certain 
point  where  they  were  to  build  a  smudge  after  night¬ 
fall,  while  he  rode  the  blind  out  and  stuck  up  the  engine 
crew. 

The  plan  miscarried.  “John  Law”  was  all  around 
that  government  train  when  it  pulled  out  of  Aurora. 
Detectives  searched  even  the  trucks,  and  the  fashion¬ 
ably  attired  man  with  the  neat  Vandyke  beard  had'  no 
chance  to  make  the  front  end  at  all.  In  fact,  detectives 
rode  this  car  until  the  train  began  to  gather  speed, 
when  they  left  it. 

All  of  which  aroused  Pat’s  suspicions.  He  was  sure 
there  was  a  leak  somewhere,  but  it  could  not  be  from 
Harris,  Skinny  or  Clate.  So  he  started  to  walk  out 
along  the  tracks  to  their  rendezvous  and  met  three 
red-hot  highwaymen  walking  in  to  meet  him. 

His  explanation  satisfied  Clate  and  Skinny.  But 
Harris  was  very  wroth.  He  cursed  and  said  he  had  to 
have  money.  The  four  started  to  take  a  trolley  car  and 
then  Harris,  without  a  word,  proceeded  to  stick  up 
the  conductor  and  motorman.  His  pals  fell  in  with 
the  idea  and  robbed  the  passengers,  chasing  them  into 
the  underbrush,  and  then  the  four  men  rode  the  car 
alone  at  high  speed  almost  into  the  heart  of  Aurora, 
where  they  left  it,  crossed  the  town,  hid  out  in  a  saloon, 
drank  some  bottled  beer  and  ate  sbme  sandwiches,  and 
then  boarded  a  fast  suburban  street  car  on  the  line  for 
Elgin  and  Chicago. 

Harris  sat  with  Pat ;  Clate  and  Skinny  sat  separately 
with  other  passengers.  They  were  nearing  the  edge  of 
Aurora,  when  two  detectives — whose  names  later  on 
proved  to  be  Grass  and  Green — leaped  on  the  car,  one 
at  the  front  door,  the  other  at  the  rear  door. 
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Grass  was  at  the  front,  Green  at  the  rear.  Grass 
had  a  good  eye  and  as  he  had  a  long  look  at  Clate 
Taylor,  he  suspected  him.  He  also  looked  Harris  over, 
but  paid  no  attention  to  the  elegantly  attired  Pat  Crowe, 
with  his  fashionable  Vandyke  beard. 

“At  the  next  stop,”  said  Pat,  “I’m  getting  off  this 
car.” 

Harris  nodded.  The  car  slowed  down.  Pat  slipped 
out  of  his  seat  and  passed  quickly  by  Detective  Green 
without  a  challenge.  He  reached  the  street,  date 
Taylor  was  right  behind  Pat.  Hams  and  McCormick 
had  not  moved  from  their  seats  and  Detective  Grass 
was  eyeing  them,  when  Green  started  to  stop  Clate 
Taylor  at  the  rear  end  of  the  car,  just  as  Pat  reached 
the'  street.  Clate  was  quick  on  the  draw,  but  fate 
intervened. 

The  trigger  of  his  Colt  caught  in  his  coat  lining  as 
he  tried  to  whip  it  from  its  shoulder  holster  from  be¬ 
neath  his  left  armpit  and  Detective  Green  shot  Clate 
Taylor  through  the  left  eye.  Pat  heard  date’s  death 
yell,  and  as  Green  turned,  the  detective  also  fired  at 
Pat,  whose  two  Betseys  flashed  from  beneath  his  trim 
coat.  Green  missed  Pat  and  Pat’s  two  shots  missed 
Green,  who  flung  himself  flat  on  the  floor  of  the  can 

At  the  same  moment,  Harris  went  through  the  win¬ 
dow  where  he  sat  on  one  side  of  the  car,  and  Skinny 
went  through  the  other  on  his  side  of  the  car,  with 
Grass  firing  at  both,  but  inaccurately,  since  the  car 
was  filled  with  passengers  and  the  sleuth  feared  lest 

he  kill  citizens  instead  of  crooks. 

The  three  separated  and  ran  for  their  lives  and  sweet 
liberty.  Pat  stole  a  horse  and  reached  Elgin  and 
Chicago  by  country  roads.  Skinny  and  Harris  also 
came  to  a  saloon  on  Adams  Street  and  Pat  met  them 
there.  They  slipped  back  to  Nodaway,  empty-handed 
and  much  chagrined. 
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Clate  had  told  his  aged  father  and  his  wife  and 
children,  before  leaving  on  this  tragic  trip,  that  he  was 
going  up  to  North  Dakota  to  buy  a  farm  and  for  the 
family  not  to  worry  if  he  did  not  immediately  return 
or  write  to  them. 

He  was  photographed,  of  course,  and  his  likeness 
printed  in  many  newspapers,  all  of  which  Pat  Crowe 
kept  away  from  his  family  or  friends.  But  even  this 
ruse  failed,  for  a  St.  Joseph  policeman  who  knew  Clate 
well,  saw  his  picture  in  the  newspaper,  called  The 
Detective ,  six  months  later,  recognized  it,  went  to* 
Aurora,  had  the  body  disinterred,  positively  identified 
it  despite  decay,  notified  the  family  and  the  remains 
were  then  brought  to  Nodaway. 

Which  incident,  of  course,  served  to  direct  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Pinkerton  Agency,  the  Burlington  de¬ 
tectives  and  other  sleuths — to  say  nothing  of  reward- 
enamored  citizens — to  the  hills.  Only  one  thing  saved 
Pat  Crowe  and  his  pals.  That  was  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  people  in  and  about  this  region  were,  and  always 
had  been,  either  outlaws  occasionally  or  sympathetic 
toward  them. 

Por  this  was  very  near  the  old  stamping  ground  of 
the  James  boys  and  Cole  and  Bob  Younger.  Pat  had 
to  go  far  back  into  the  hills  and  lay  quiet  for  a  few 
weeks.  Then  Skinny  McCormick,  Harris  and  himself, 
planned  to  kidnap  Milton  Tootle,  a  real  estate  owner 
and  banker  of  St.  Joseph,  worth  about  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

They  actually  dug  a  small  cache  in  an  immense  corn¬ 
field,  and  were  about  to  grab  the  gentleman  for  a  ran¬ 
som,  when  another  circumstance  sent  whirlwinds  of 
peril  gyrating  around  Pat  and  Skinny  so  furiously  that 
they  never  had  a  chance  to  carry  this  plot  into  action 
at  all. 
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After  date  Taylor’s  burial,  Pat  noticed  that  George 
Taylor,  his  brother,  seemed  very  morose.  He  gradually 
grew  more  and  more  surly  toward  Pat.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  George  held  Pat  responsible  for  his 
brother’s  death,  although  it  was  the  hot-headed  be¬ 
havior  of  Harris  which  had  sent  Green  and  Grass  after 
the  robbers  of  the  street  car. 

Meanwhile,  another  curious  thing  had  happened. 
The  same  detectives,  Green  and  Grass,  arrested  two 
young  men  named  Collins,  brothers,  in  Aurora  for  the 
holdup  of  the  street  car  which  Harris  had  precipitated. 
They  had  bad  reputations,  already,  according  to  the 
newspapers  which  Pat  read  and  both  pleaded  guilty  and 
were  now  settled  in  Joliet  for  ten  years  each. 

This  displeased  Pat  exceedingly.  He  wanted  to  be 
fair,  especially  toward  men  arrested  for  his  crimes.  He 
spoke  to  Harris  about  it.  He  laughed.  Pat  remon¬ 
strated.  Harris  grew  huffy,  but  finally  admitted  that 
Pat  was  right  and  they  ought  to  spring  those  two  boys. 
How  ter  do  it  was  the  question.  Pat  set  to  thinking. 

The  day  came  when  he  did.  And  it  was  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  quite  extraordinary  and  far,  far  different 
from  the  way  he  had  sprung  Skinny,  Kid  Murray  and 
date  Taylor  from  the  Iowa  prison. 

For  the  first  time,  Pat  began  to  have  a  very  definite 
suspicion  that  George  Taylor  had  turned-  copper.  He 
dared  not  remain  in  Nodaway  lest  betrayal  overtake 
him.  So  he  and  McCormick  slipped  down  to  French 
Bottoms  again,  staying  at  the  home  df  George  Chris¬ 
tian,  a  farmer,  with  a  wife  and  several  children.  Their 
house  was  an  old-fashioned  log  cabin  built  of  black 
walnut  logs  and  was  quite  near  the  Missouri. 

Harris  had  gone  to  St.  Joseph  and  was  staying  at 
bis  brother’s  house,  while  Skinny  and  Pat  were  at 
George  Christian’s.  They  slept  there  one  night  and 
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remained  out  of  view  the  whole  day.  Pat’s  hunch  was 
strong  that  more  trouble  was*  brewing.  During  the 
afternoon  he  looked  out- 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  he  discerned  a  buggy. 
Two  men  got  out  of  it  wearing  raincoats.  But  they 
walked  stiffly.  Pat  watched  them  join  together  some 
fishing  rods.  The  newness  of  the  tackle  was  another  dis¬ 
quieting  circumstance,  for  it  flashed  and  gleamed  in  the 
sun. 

All  afternoon  these  two  men  fished  at  the  little  pond 
for  frogs.  At  night  their  buggy  was  still  there.  Pat 
called  ta  McCormick : 

“We’re  trapped,  old  pal,  unless  we  leg  it  out  of 
here — the  minute  it  gets  dark.  Those  two  birds  are 
detectives.” 

He  was  right.  They  proved,  later,  to  be  Wheeler 
and  Wilson  of  the  St.  Joseph  force.  They  wanted  to 
catch  Pat  Crowe  and  divide  the  reward — not  knowing 
it  had  been  withdrawn.  George  Taylor  had  tipped  them 
off  to  where  the  noted  fugitive,  wanted  for  scores  of 
crimes,  was  in  hiding. 


CHAPTER  LIV 

FIGHT,  FLIGHT  AND  “OLDTIMERS” 

Greed  had  brought  Pat  Crowe  to  this  new  and  quite 
near  peril.  So  greed  saved  him  from  capture,  since 
Wheeler  and  Wilson — Pat  Crowe  sometimes  calls  them 
“the  sewing  machine  detectives” — in  their  greed  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  entire  munificent  but  imaginary  reward  for 
themselves  alone  and  for  George  Taylor,  their  stool- 
pigeon,  failed  to  notify  the  chief  of  police  of  St.  Joseph, 
of  the  news  that  Taylor  had  conveyed  to  them. 

If  they  had,  Pat  would  have  been  killed  or  captured 
that  night.  As  the  matter  turned  out,  he  made  his 
usual  escape,  and  both  Wheeler  and  Wilson  were  after¬ 
ward  fired  from  the  force  for  holding  out  this  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  Crowe’s  whereabout  s  from  this  superior 
officer. 

Circumstances  also  favored  Pat  and  Skinny  in  other 
ways.  When  they  hastily  studied  the  landscape  on 
the  three  sides  of  the  house,  they  found  that  there  were 
no  signs  of  other  strangers.  Then  Mr.  Christian,  un¬ 
aware  of  the  peril  lurking  near,  informed  the  two  out¬ 
laws  that  he  intended  taking  his  family  for  the  evening 
down  to  the  old-fashioned  spelling  bee  and  Missouri 
hoe-down  dance  afterward  to  be  held  at  the  schoolhouse 
some  distance  away.  This  relieved  Pat’s  mind,  for  if 
there  was  a  gun-fight  coming  off,  he  didn’t  want  the 
family  of  his  protector  imperiled. 

The  family  left.  Soon  afterward,  McCormick  and 
Crowe  also  slipped  from  the  stout  cabin  and  worked 
their  wav  northward  along  the  road  toward  a  point 
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where  they  could  get  back  to  Nodaway  County  to  carry 
out  the  kidnaping  of  Milton  Tootle,  scheduled  for  next 
day,  and  Harris  was  to  meet  them. 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  they  discerned  the  two* 
approaching  detectives. 

“Don’t  kill  them  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary,” 
said  Pat.  “I’ve  never  yet  killed  a  man.  If  they  start 
shooting,  drop,  run  each  way  and  we’ll  meet  in  South 
St.  Joseph — if  we’re  lucky.” 

They  kept  boldly  on  to  meet  the  officers.  Each 
officer  jerked  a  sawed-off  shotgun  from  beneath  the 
raincoat  he  wore,  shouting:  “Hands  up!  We’re  the 
law  and — ” 

Pat  let  fly — over  their  heads  with  both  Betseys,  and 
then  both  men  dropped  t’o  the  ground  as  the  officers 
opened  fire.  The  ruse  worked.  Each  fugitive  sped 
away  in  a  different  direction  in  the  dark.  They  crossed 
the  river  in  skiffs,  while  Wheeler  and  Wilson  went  on 
to  search  the  house  for  Pat  Crowe  and  others  of  his 
gang,  not  knowing  he  and  McCormick  were  then  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  across  the  river. 

There  the  two  fugitives  stuck  up  two  saloons.  From 
one  they  got  twelve  hundred  dollars  and  the  other  eight 
hundred.  Then  they  separated  again,  and  agreed  to 
meet  next  day  or  the  day  after  at  Nodaway. 

Pat  slept  that  night  in  Kansas  and  hid  out  the  next 
day  in  a  cornfield.  Something  warned  him  not  to  go 
to  Nodaway.  He  heeded  the  hunch.  He  was  near  the 
place  when  he  turned  back.  It  was  alive  with  “John 
Law”  and  then  he  knew  that  Taylor  had*  more  than  one 
string  to  his  bow. 

He  made  his  way  to  old  Jonah  Taylor’s.  The  father 
of  the  dead  brother  to  Pat’s  betrayer  was  a  stanch  sort. 
With  him  Pat  left  word  to  be  given  to  Skinny  Mc¬ 
Cormick  and  Harris  that  he  had  gone  away  for  a  day 
or  so,  but  would  return  and  meet  them  again. 
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He  got  to  Elland  and  from  there  to  the  Kansas  side 
of  the  Missouri  without  discovery.  Then  he  caught  a 
freight  train  and  went  straight  to  Kansas  City,  where 
Jesse  James,  Jr.,  son  of  the  famous  outlaw  long  since 
dead,  now  lived.  Pat  knew  he  could  rely  on  Jesse  in 
an  emergency.  Jesse  was  very  kindly  disposed,  but 
he  was  in  trouble  himself,  being  then  on  bail  charged 
with  train  robbery.  And,  as  usual,  Pat  forgot  his 
own  troubles  in  Jesse’s  story.  At  the  end  he  said: 

“When  I  was  in  Jefferson  City  I  helped  get  Tom 
Winbom  out  of  there  through  some  friends  when  I 
couldn’t  help  myself.  Now,  Tom  comes  from  Jackson 
County  and  he  has  scores  of  friends,  although  he’s 
only  a  mountain  man  and  cannot  read  or  write.  He 
knows  the  Youngers — who  were  pals  of  your  dad’s. 
I’ll  hop  down  and  see  Tom  and  see  if  Jackson  County 
can’t  help  out  on  your  jury  or  in  some  way.” 

Jackson  County  was  then  full  of  mountain  men  with 
the  spirit  of  the  old  rebels.  They  hated  the  govern¬ 
ment,  they  hated  the  railroads.  Cole  Younger  had 
just  returned  a  short  time  before  after  serving  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  twenty-one  years  solid  in  Stillwater,  Minne¬ 
sota’s  State  prison.  Pat  found  it  easy  to  take  a  street 
car  to  Independence,  then  a  train  to  Lee  Summit, 
where  Winbom  lived. 

He  stayed  that  night  at  Winborn’s  house  and  the 
former  convict  was  hugely  pleased  at  sight  of  him, 
and  promised  to  help  all  he  could  in  the  case  of  young 
Jesse  James,  now  coming  up  for  trial  soon. 

Then  Winborn  drove  Pat  to  the  hotel  kept  by  Mrs. 
Donahue — no  relation  to  the  Omaha  chief  of  police 
who  was  a  sister  to  Cole  Younger.  She  gave  him  a 
welcome  and  a  meal  and  then  sent  for  Cole.  Winborn 
and  Crowe  talked  with  the  famous  old  outlaw,  who  also> 
agreed  to  do  all  he  could  to  help  young  Jesse. 

Then  Pat  Crowe  bade  them  good-by  and  hurried 
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back  to  George  Christian’s  house  in  French  Bottoms, 
arriving  very  tired,  having  traveled  almost  ceaselessly 
since  leaving,  save  for  the  rest  at  Winbom’s  house. 

He  crept  cautiously  across  the  river  in  a  thick  mist 
and  walked  through  a  cornfield  until  near  Christian’s 
house.  Dawn  was  just  breaking.  He  was  so  tired  that 
he  went  back  in  the  cornfield  a  little  way  and  lay 
down.  He  slept  like  a  dead  man.  All  day  and  far 
into  the  night.  He  rose  very  hungry.  He  waited  for 
another  daybreak. 

He  was  again  near  the  road  that  he  had  to  cross  to 
reach  Christian’s  house  and  thought  he  crossed  it  en¬ 
tirely  unseen  in  the  river  mist  of  the  early  morning. 
He  was  mistaken.  A  chance  traveler,  bound  for  St. 
Joseph,  glimpsed  him,  and  informed  the  police  that  he 
was  again  at  Christian’s. 

Then  followed  one  of  the  most  terrible  periods  of 
alternating  peril  and  safety  that  ever  Pat  Crowe  faced 
in  his  long  twenty  years — outside  the  law! 


CHAPTER  LV 

FLEEING  THE  SIX  HUNDRED 

Pat  enjoyed  a  hearty  breakfast  at  Christian’s.  His 
host  told  him  that  the  place  was  rather  unsafe. 

“They  been  cornin’  here  every  day  lookin’  for  you,” 
said  he.  “Of  course,  I  made  ’em  welcome  and  told  ’em 
to  look  around.  But,  I’m  ’fraid  they  may  come  agin, 
any  time,  day  or  night.  They’re  sure  sot  on  grabbin’ 
you.  However,  you  take  a  nap  and  I’ll  keep  an  eye 
out.” 

About  nine  o’clock,  Christian  rushed  into  the  house 
and  roused  the  harried  bandit.  Pat  rushed  to  the  door 
and  looked  toward  where  his  friend  pointed  while  Chris¬ 
tian  kept  out  of  view. 

Three  separate  posses  were  converging  on  the  house. 
A  score  of  men  who  seemed  to  be  farmers  were  creep¬ 
ing  down  along  the  edge  of  the  river  from  the  north, 
a  half  hundred  were  approaching  from  the  east,  and 
more  coming  up  from  the  south. 

Pat  waved  good-by,  scuttled  through  the  corn, 
turned  south,  gained  the  river  bank  where  his  skiff 
was  moored,  and  made  his  dash  for  liberty  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  northern  bunch. 

A  great  shout  went  up  as  he  shoved  off  into  the 
stream.  A  volley  was  fired.  But  they  had  only  shot¬ 
guns.  If  there  had  been  one  rifle  in  that  peaceful  farm¬ 
ers’  posse,  Pat  Crowe  was  doomed.  But  the  outlaws 
of  this  region  had  rifles,  the  farmers  generally  only 
fowling-pieces.  The  swift  current  whisked  the  skiff 
out  toward  midstream. 

Here  they  fired  again,  and  this  time  buckshot  sang 
past  or  hit  the  water’s  surface  with  nasty  little  switches. 
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A  shotgun  scatters  its  ammunition.  Pat  sent  several 
shots  from  his  big  caliber  pistols  into  the  throng.  They 
flung  themselves  on  the  ground  or  into  the  shrubs. 
Then  he  rowed  with  might  and  main  for  the  other 
shore,  for  the  party  coming  up  from  the  south  had 
rifles  and  their  bullets  were  whizzing  dangerously  close. 

He  had  to  row  partly  upstream  to  keep  as  much 
distance  as  he  could  between  these  more  dangerous  pur¬ 
suers  and  himself.  The  current  was  swift.  A  bullet 
bit  into  the  body  of  the  skiff.  It  began  to  leak  badly. 
Pat  could  not  swim.  He  could  only  bend  low  and  row 
as  never  a  hunted  man  rowed  before,  to  get  out  of 
range. 

Breathless,  tugging  with  every  ounce  of  his  brawny 
frame  and  trained  muscles,  he  finally  reached  and  passed 
the  zenith  of  this  rifle  bullet  zone — only  to  stick  on  a. 
hidden  sandbar.  The  firing  increased.  The  aim  was 
more  deliberate  and  before  he  could  get  his  boat  free, 
the  bullets  were  plowing  the  water  all  around  him. 
Another  ripped  a  second  hole  in  the  boat. 

Yells  of  triumph  echoed  as  the  boat  soggily  swung 
free  at  last.  He  could  never  make  it  in  that  craft. 
The  firing  became  worse.  He  abandoned  the  boat.  In 
all  the  wide  world  there  was  just  one  place  to  go. 
That  was  along  the  half  submerged  sandbar,  jutting 
out  from  the  land,  cut  and  piled  there  only  for  a  few 
days,  maybe,  by  the  eccentric  river.  He  started.  The 
water  deepened  around  his  ankles,  it  reached  his  knees, 
his  hips.  Then  it  grew  shallower.  He  was  nearing  the 
bank  at  last. 

Then  he  sank.  His  feet  had  been  caught  in  one  of 
those  rare  but  terribly  dangerous  spots  of  whimsical 
nature — a  quicksand.  He  floundered  through.  He 
waded  across  the  muddy  flats,  always  the  target  for 
the  rifles  with  the  sun  beating  down  on  him,  but  he  was 
at  least  a  mile  away  and  made  the  shore  unharmed. 
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Down  the  river,  some  of  the  other  posse  had  seized 
boats  and  were  rowing  across  the  stream  to  capture 
him.  But  they  had  to  row  against  the  current,  which 
here  set  very  strong  against  them  as  the  river  swept 
into  a  narrower  channel.  Pat  climbed  the  bank  of  the 
river,  dashed  into  a  cornfield  beyond  and  pointed  for 
a  distant  barn. 

He  was  almost  spent  when  he  reached  it.  It  was  a 
good  mile  from  the  stream.  He  flung  himself  into  it, 
spied  a  horse,  leaped  on  it  after  he  had  saddled  it  and 
led  it  from  the  barn,  and  was  just  starting  out  of  the 
yard  when  a  woman’s  voice  cried: 

“Where  are  you  going  with  my  horse?” 

“Got  to  get  a  doctor,  lady,”  he  screamed.  “Back 
soon.” 

And  then  he  rode.  Rode  north  like  Jehu.  He  was 
out  of  view,  and  that  horse  never  stopped  his  gallop 
until  Pat  Crowe  was  fully  fourteen  miles  from  that 
spot.  He  was  nearing  a  house.  He  was  now  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  sky — or  so  it  seemed — he  saw 
a  cloud  of  men  bearing  down  on  a  highway  two  miles 
to  the  west.  There  were  far  too  many  of  them  to  be 
merely  on  pleasure  bent.  And  they  had  fresh  horses 
while  his  own  was  spent.  He  glanced  toward  the  river. 
Then  at  the  house.  Several  pairs  of  oars  leaned  against 
it.  He  tied  the  horse  and  ran  to  the  house.  There 
was  a  woman  in  the  door. 

“My  little  boy  has  broken  his  leg,”  said  Pat  breath¬ 
lessly.  “I  must  get  to  Nodaway,  across  the  river,  get 
a  doctor  and  get  back.  Can  I  hire  your  boat?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Thanks.  I’ll  pay  you.” 

“Pay  when  you  get  back,”  said  she.  “Your  horse 
is  here,  isn’t  he?” 

Pat  grasped  a  pair  of  oars  and  ran  to  the  river. 
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There  were  five  boats  there.  He  set  four  adrift.  He 
climbed  into  the  fifth  and  rowed  again  for  his  life. 

The  newest  posse  bore  down  on  the  bank  and  opened 
fire.  Pat  kept  rowing.  Two  members  of  it  threw  off 
their  coats  and  started  to  swim  for  the  boats  adrift. 
Pat  stopped  rowing  and  began  shooting.  He  hit  one 
of  them  in  the  leg.  He  could  have  killed  him  with 
ease.  The  other  swimmer  had  to  go  to  this  man’s  aid. 
Pat  resumed  rowing.  He  needed  to  rdw.  And  he  bent 
to  the  oars,  taking  what  advantage  he  could  of  the 
down  current. 

On  the  shore  the  baffled  posse  fired  round  after  round. 
But  rage  unsteadies  the  nerves  and  makes  good  aim 
hard.  Besides,  hitting  a  man  in  a  boat  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  away,  while  the  craft  and  he  are  moving 
irregularly,  requires  good  nerves,  good  eyes,  and  cool 
heads. 

He  made  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  fled  toward 
Nodaway.  That  afternoon  a  third  posse  chased  him 
back  across  the  river  again,  fifteen  miles  north  of  that 
place.  He  finally  got  into  the  woods  and  shook  them 
off.  Six  hundred  people  raged  and  swore  at  Pat  Crowe, 
kidnaper,  bandit,  train  robber,  and  stick-up  man. 

While  they  were  so  engaged,  the  fugitive  had  stolen 
a  horse.  He  rode  this  animal  north  at  night  until  it 
dropped— along  a  trail  almost  precisely  the  same  as 
he  had  followed  when  he  escaped  from  St.  Joseph  jail 
more  than  eight  years  before.  Then  he  stole  another 
and  rode  it,  long  and  hard. 

He  reached  Forrest  City,  Nebraska,  turned  the  ani¬ 
mal  loose  in  the  woods,  caught  a  freight,  and  reached 
Council  Bluffs,  where  he  hid  out  in  his  brother  John¬ 
nie’s  haymow  in  the  barn. 


CHAPTER  LVI 

A  FRIEND  AND  A  FOE 

Three  days  of  sleep,  rest,  good  meals  in  abundance 
were  a  restorative.  Posses  were  still  dragging  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Nodaway,  to  get  the  reward 
for  Pat  Crowe  dead  when  the  fugitive  took  a  train  for 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Then  he  went  to  Walcott,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  Cheyenne. 
Then  he  took  a  stage  to  Grand  Encampment,  south 
about  forty-eight  miles.  Then  he  walked  eleven  miles 
to  Purgatory  Gulch,  where  dwelt  a  former  boy  who 
was  also  corn-fed,  having  gone  to  school  with  Pat 
Crowe  in  Vail,  Iowa. 

This  was  Tom  Madden.  Madden  had  afterward 
gone  to  the  wild  and  woolly  West,  joined  a  gang  of 
desperadoes  known  as  the  “Hole-in- the-Wall  Gang,” 
numbering  about  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  who  defied 
all  law,  robbing  trains,  cattle  and  sheep  ranches  for 
years.  He  was  somewhat  older  than  Pat.  The  govern¬ 
ment  finally  routed  out  these  outlaws.  Madden  turned 
miner. 

He  met  Theodore  Roosevelt  when  the  latter  was  in 
Wyoming  and  a  firm  friendship  arose  between  Madden 
and  the  rancher  who  was  one  day  to  be  President. 

Madden  had  married,  settled  down,  and  had  twoi 
children  when  Pat  came  to  ask  his  help.  One  of  these 
was  named  “Teddy,”  after  Roosevelt,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  picture  was  on  the  mantel  of  the  Madden  cabin. 
It  seemed  to  skin  its  teeth  when  the  outlaw  tottered 
into  the  place  and  sat  down. 
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They  knew  most  of  his  story,  for  Madden  got  Oma¬ 
ha,  Chicago  and  Denver  newspapers.  He  had  one  of 
the  longest  mines  in  the  world.  His  claims  ran  straight 
back  into  the  mountains  for  fourteen  miles  He  also 
had  about  fifteen  cabins  for  his  miners,  although  the 
property  was  shut  down  for  a  long  time  during  Pat  s 
stay.  He  stayed  many  months.  He  prospected  lor 
float  and  brought  specimens  to  Madden.  He  played 
with  the  babies,  made  friends  for  miles  around,  read 
the  newspapers,  and  no  one  ever  guessed  that  Pat  Crowe 
had  found  a  firm  friend  and  a  secure  hiding  place  m 
this  remote  region. 

Hunting  and  fishing  were  also  favorite  occupations. 
Many  a  deer  he  shot  and  many  a  fine  mess  of  mountain 
trout  graced  the  table  during  his  stay.  Pat  tired  of 
this.  The  future  was  a  blank.  He  could  not  stay 
hidden  forever.  His  fantastic  scheme  to  kidnap  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  and  get  money  with  which  to  square  the  Cudahy 
job  was  abandoned.  It  didn’t  fit  in  with  the  pellucid 
air  of  these  mighty  hills,  the  gorgeous  sunsets  and 
sunrises,  the  long  days  of  flawless  sunshine  or  even  the 
storms. 

At  last  Pat  bade  the  Maddens  good-by  and  went 
back  to  Chicago.  He  had  a  talk  with  Steve  and  de¬ 
cided  to  surrender.  His  brother  thought  it  was  high 
time  Pat  cut  out  the  nonsense.  He  advised  him  to  see 
his  father’s  lifelong  friend,  Father  Murphy,  at  Vail, 
and  be  guided  by  his  advice.  Pat  went  to  Vail  after 
composing  a  letter  which  he  gave  to  the  pastor.  It 
was  a  masterpiece. 

It  admitted  his  wrongdoing  in  the  Cudahy  case  and 
told  why.  Pat  was  penitent.  He  asked  his  religious 
adviser  to  intercede  with  the  Cudahy  family  for  him. 
He  was  tired  of  the  dog’s  life.  He  wanted  to  go 
straight. 

The  pastor  promised  to  submit  the  matter  to  his 
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bishop  and  be  guided  by  his  advice.  With  a  clearer 
heart  than  for  many  a  long  year,  Pat  secretly  went 
to  Omaha  and  began  making  arrangements  to  surren¬ 
der  to  Sheriff  John  Powers.  He  wanted  to  be  arraigned 
and  give  bail.  He  sought  Mayor  Ensor  of  South 
Omaha,  who  promised  to  go  on  his  bond. 

The  mayor  was  glad  Pat  was  arranging  to  face  the 
music  voluntarily,  instead  of  being  dragged  into  town 
manacled.  Pat  also  opened  negotiations  with  Dan 
Hanna,  a  contractor,  to  go  his  bond.  Mr.  Hanna  was 
willing,  but  pointed  out  that  the  bail  might  be  higher 
than  he  and  Dr.  Ensor  could  qualify  alone,  and  ad¬ 
vised  Pat  to  also  seek  another  man,  someone  of  means 
and  standing,  who  would  also  join. 

Pat  sought  Will  Krug,  president  at  this  time — the 
early  autumn  of  1905 — of  the  Krug  Brewing  Company. 
He  was  thus  engaged  and  had  sent  word  to  the  sheriff 
that  he  would  surrender  shortly  when  Chief  of  Police 
Donahue  learned  in  some  way  that  Pat  was  “skulking 
around  Omaha,  ready  to  give  himself  up.” 

Donahue  had  a  terrible  grudge  against  the  fugitive. 
Time  and  again,  Pat  Crowe  had  humiliated  him.  Not 
once  could  Donahue  get  Crowe  into  custody.  One  of 
the  worst  humiliations  of  all  had  taken  place  in  the 
Cudahy  mansion,  the  morning  of  December  19,  1900, 
when  Pat  had  phoned  to  learn  if  Mr.  Cudahy  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  letter  which  Pat  had  tied  to  the  stick  and 
tossed  into  the  yard. 

Donahue  already  had  his  detectives  out  looking  for 
the  bandits  on  this  occasion.  He  was  sure  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  voice  on  the  telephone.  He  protested  against 
Mr.  Cudahy’s  complying  with  the  terms  of  that  letter, 
saying  that  paying  the  ransom  would  only  encourage 
outlawry  and  that  if  he  had  twenty-four  hours,  he 
would  capture  the  men— of  that  he  felt  sure. 

Then  Mrs.  Cudahy  fairly  flung  herself  between  the 
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pleading  chief  of  police  and  the  father*  of  the  missing 
boy,  crying : 

“It’s  our  boy  and  it’s  our  money.  Catch  him  after 
the  boy  is  safe  home  again!” 

On  that  same  occasion,  Mr.  Cudahy  unhesitatingly 
agreed  that  this  was  the  wisest  course.  So  Donahue  had 
strained  every  nerve  to  catch  Pat  Crowe  and  had 
caught — the  pony. 

He  was  in  a  towering  rage  that  Pat  should  now  be 
negotiating  with  Sheriff  John  Powers  to  surrender.  It 
would  mean  further  derision  of  him  as  the  chief  of 
police  and  much  unmerited  humiliation.  Crowe  must 
surrender  to'  him.  But  he  knew  that  Pat  never  would. 
So  he  immediately  called  in  forty  more  men  in  uni¬ 
form,  put  them  in  plain  clothes,  scattered  them  all 
over  the  city  and  set  the  armies  of  stool  pigeons  in 
Omaha’s  underworld  around  saloons,  gambling  houses 
and  other  resorts — all  keen  to  get  some  trace  of  the 
badly-wanted  man. 

None  of  which  Pat  Crowe  knew  or  even  surmised. 
He  could  not  know  that  he  had  been  betrayed  again, 
although  the  informer  had  not  enough  knowledge  to 
do  much  more  than  irritate  Donahue.  As  the  day 
waned,  Donahue’s  wrath  increased.  He  resolved  to 
balk  Pat  Crowe’s  surrender  at  whatever  hazards,  to 
capture  him  alive  or  dead — and  if  he  could  not  do  that, 
then  to  force  Crowe’s  surrender  to  him  by  using  his 
police  authority  in  ways  that  a  wily  old  copper  best 
knew  how  to  use! 


CHAPTER  LYII 

THE  CRAFTY  DONAHUE 

It  was  a  hackman  whom  Crowe  had  hired  who  betrayed 
his  presence  in  the  city  to  Donahue.  Pat  had  employed 
this  fellow  to  take  him  to  Mr.  Krug’s  house,  but  Mr. 
Krug  had  been  called  out.  Pat  said  he  would  call 
again  and  left.  The  hackman  then  went  to  the  chief 

of  police.  . 

Chief  Donahue’s  bitterest  enemy  never  accused  him 
of  studying  Chinese  jurisprudence,  but  if  this  had  been 
Canton  instead  of  Omaha,  Donahue’s  craft  and  revenge 
could  not  have  taken  a  more  oblique  and  Oriental  angle 
to  nail  Pat  Crowe. 

Shortly  after  Pat  left  Krug’s  house,  Donahue  went 
straight  to  Wash  McKenzie’s  saloon  in  Omaha.  McKen¬ 
zie  was  a  former  St.  Joseph  police  officer,  knew  the 
fugitive  and  all  of  his  friends  and  was  always  his  fast 
friend,  through  thick  and  thin. 

“Pat  Crowe  is  in  town,  Wash,”  said  Donahue. 

The  saloonkeeper’s  face  was  incredulous.  “I  didn  t 
know  that !”  said  he. 

“He’s  a  personal  friend  of  yours.  You  know  where 

he  is,”  continued  Donahue.  < 

“Chief,  you  got  me  wrong.  I  ain’t  seen— 

“Shut  up!”  snapped  Donahue.  “I  said  that  you 
know  where  he  is.  Don’t  tell  me  I  don’t  know  what  I  m 
talking  about,  for  I  do.  Now,  you  see  Pat  or  send  him 
word  through  some  of  your  mutual  friends  Either 
way  is  satisfactory  to  me.  Tell  Pat  he  must  come  to 
me  to  give  himself  up.  If  you  don’t  deliver  this  message 
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to  Pat,  and  if  Pat  don’t  surrender  to  me  before  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  I’ll  have  you  arrested,  charged  with 
harboring  a  fugitive  criminal. 

“I’l  revoke  your  license  to  keep  this  saloon  the  minute 
I  arrest  you.  I’ll  break  you  of  every  dollar  you’ve  got 
in  the  world,  and  I’ll  chase  you  and  your  family  out  of 
town  if  I  don’t  convict  you  on  the  trial  for  harboring 
him.  You  heard  me.  Get  busy !” 

Chief  Donahue  stalked  out.  McKenzie  was  furious 
with  rage  and  aghast  with  dismay.  Every  penny  he  had 
earned  for  years  was  in  his  business  and  he  had  a  large 
family  dependent  upon  him. 

Donahue  suddenly  reentered  the  place  and  glared  at 
the  man. 

“Chief,”  said  McKenzie,  “I’ll  try  and  deliver  your 
message.  Only  I  don’t  know  where  he  is.  If  I  can 
locate  Pat,  I’ll  tell  him  what  you  said,  word  for  word.” 

Donahue  favored  him  with  a  glance  of  mingled  anger 
and  loathing  and  again  walked  out.  He  had  Pat’s 
description,  even  to  the  color  of  his  shirt,  the  style  of 
his  collar,  the  material,  color  and  cut  of  his  clothes, 
the  style  of  his  hat  and  shoes.  There,  however,  his 
knowledge  ended.  The  hackman  could  tell  him  nothing 
more. 

Donahue  also  got  in  touch  by  phone  with  Will  Krug. 

“I  hear  you’re  going  on  Pat  Crowe’s  bond,”  said  he. 

“What’s  that?”  said  Mr.  Krug.  “Why,  I  haven’t 
seen  the  man  at  all.” 

“Well,  he’s  looking  for  you.  He  was  at  your  house,” 
snapped  Donahue.  “And  he’s  a  fugitive  from  justice. 
I  suppose  you  know  what  the  law  is  about  aiding 
fugitives.” 

“What’s  that?”  yelled  Krug. 

Donahue  rang  off. 

At  eleven  o’clock  that  day,  McKenzie  came  person¬ 
ally  out  to  South  Omaha  and  made  inquiry  of  a  relative 
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of  Pat’s  as  to  his  whereabouts.  Pat  came  out  of  the 
room  and  shook  his  hand.  McKenzie  told  Pat  what 
Donahue  had  threatened  to  do  to  him  and  his  family. 

“Wash,”  said  Pat,  “I  cannot  surrender  to  Chiet 
Donahue,  for  I’ve  already  made  arrangements  to  give 
myself  up  to  Sheriff  Powers  to-night.” 

“Well  I’ll  go  back  and  tell  the  chief  what  you  say, 
said  the  saloonkeeper.  “But  I  guess  it’s  all  off  with 
me  if  vou  don’t  surrender  to  him,  Pat.  Donahue  is  a 
hard  nut.  He’s  been  chief  for  years  and  he  can  re¬ 
voke  my  license  by  snapping  his  finger.” 

“No,  don’t  do  that  at  all,  Wash,”  said  Pat  Crowe. 
“Don’t  go  near  the  chief.  Don’t  tell  him  you’ve  seen 
me  or  where  I  am.  I’ll  notify  Donahue  I  .got  the  mes¬ 
sage  he  sent  to  me  through  you.  And  1 11  attend  to 
him— just  leave  that  all  to  me.  He  won  t  dare  try  to 
revoke  your  license  after  I  talk  with  him.  Don  t  worry. 

Your  saloon  is  safe.”  ,  ,  .  , 

After  McKenzie  had  gone,  Pat  mounted  his  ho-rse, 

rode  out  to  a  telephone  and  called  Chief  Donahue  a 
City  Hall,  before  McKenzie  could  communicate  with 

that  worthy  scion  of  law  and  order.  . 

“Chief,  this  is  Pat  Crowe  speaking.  I  jus-t  recened 
the  message  you  sent  me  through  McKenzie.  Do  you 

h6“Y^  Pat.  How  are  you.  Come  right  up  to  my 

""“‘‘Sorry,  chief.  I  am  going  to  the  county  ja-Ho  nieet 
Johnny  Powers.  You  know  he  s  sheriff.  You 
I’ve  got  to  go  to  the  county  jail,  anyway  don  t  you. 
Why  make  two  bites  of  this  little  cherry. 

“When  are  you  going  to  the  county  jail,  querie 

‘To-night,  chief.  I’ll  be  safe  there.  Public  opinion 

and  all  that,  you  know.”  , 

“You’ll  never  get  there,’  raged  Donahue. 
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“Why?” 

“I’ll  have  that  jail  surrounded.  I’ve  got  forty  men 
besides  my  usual  force  in  plain  clothes.  If  you  try  to 
get  into  that  jail,  I’ll  kill  you.  Come  up  to  my  office. 
You  have  caused  me  endless  trouble  and  humiliation. 
You  have  caused  me  endless  expense  and  disgrace.  Come 
to  me!” 

Chief,  I’m  sorry.  The  matter  is  all  out  of  my  hands 
now,  and  in  those  of  the  county  authorities.” 

“I’ll  have  you  killed,”  shouted  Donahue. 

“Chief,  surely  you  don’t  expect  me  to  take  that 
statement  seriously.” 

“I’ll  have  you  killed,”  reiterated  the  frenzied  man 
on  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  breaking  into  unprintable 
abuse. 

Pat  Crowe  never  loses  his  temper.  He  laughed  coolly. 

“All  right,  chief.  I’ll  be  there  at  the  killing,  and 
there’ll  be  more  than  one  grave  to  dig!” 

Pat  Crowe  hung  up  the  telephone,  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  away.  He  went  to  another  refuge.  He  stayed 
all  that  afternoon  in  South  Omaha,  cleaning  his  twoi 
Betseys.  He  loaded  them  with  care,  stuffed  his  pockets 
with  fresh  ammunition  and  that  night  went  to  Omaha, 
going  directly  to  the  home  of  Frank  Murphy,  his’ 
brother-in-law  who  then  lived  on  North  Sixteenth  Street. 


CHAPTER  LVIII 

“the  battle  of  hickory  street” 

“Frank,”  said  Pat,  “I  want  you  to  go  with  me  to 
Sheriff  Powers’  house.”  He  told  him  McKenzie’s  story 
and  of  the  conversation  with  Chief  Donahue. 

“All  right,  Pat.  I’ll  go  with  you.” 

The  two  men  left  the  house,  walked  up  Seventeenth 
Street  to  Leavenworth,  walked  down  Leavenworth  to 
Sixteenth  Street;  turned  south  across  the  Sixteenth 
Street  viaduct,  and  here  two  of  Donahue’s  plainclothes 
men  glimpsed  them.  These  were  Detectives  Dan  Leahy 
and  Al  Jackson.  Neither  Pat  or  Frank  knew  they  were 
spotted.  Both  turned  south  across  the  viaduct,  Leahy 
and  Jackson  trailing  them. 

Two  blocks  further  they  got  off  the  viaduct.  They 
were  now  within  eight  blocks  of  Sheriff  Powers’  resi¬ 
dence.  Here  Pat  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  a  board  side¬ 
walk  on  Hickory  Street,  Leahy  and  Jackson  halting. 

“Frank,  I  wish  you’d  go  over  into  that  saloon  across 
the  street,  buy  a  bottle  of  beer  and  two  sandwiches  for 
me,  and  then  telephone  to  the  sheriff’s  house  and  find 
out  if  he  is  home,”  said  Pat. 

Frank  complied.  He  got  the  sandwiches  and  beer  and 

returned  to  Pat. 

“Yes,  he’s  there.  You  can  go  right  over,”  said  he. 

“I’ll  go  in  just  a  minute,”  said  Pat,  wolfing  the  food 
eagerly. 

Meanwhile,  Leahy  and  Jackson,  afraid  to  try  to 
arrest  Crowe,  had  slipped  into  another  building  down 
the  street  and  telephoned  to  the  nearest  police  station 
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for  help.  Reserve  Officers  Dan  Baldwin  and  Dan  Davis 
were  sent.  A  street  car  was  passing.  They  leaped  on 
it.  When  the  car  came  abreast  of  where  Leahy  and 
Jackson  stood,  they  leaped  on  it  also. 

This  car  came  to  a  stop  in  Hickory  Street  just  as 
Pat  had  finished  his  last  lunch  as  a  free  man — as  he  sup¬ 
posed.  Prank  Murphy  had  already  shaken  hands, 
wished  him  good  luck,  and  was  getting  on  the  car,  when 
the  four  Donahue  detectives  jumped  off  it. 

They  were  less  than  half  the  width  of  the  street  from 
Pat  Crowe.  They  spread  out  and  their  revolvers  leaped 
from  their  pockets.  Without  any  command  to  sur¬ 
render,  the  four  opened  fire,  although  at  sight  of  the 
pistols,  Pat  Crowe  leaped  to  his  feet,  his  hands  raised 
high. 

They  did  not  heed  this.  They  began  firing,  all  at 
once,  and  they  kept  firing.  Crowe  could  not  at  first 
shoot  back,  because  to  do  so  would  endanger  the  lives 
of  the  passengers  in  the  car,  which  drew  away — and 
so  Pat  fell  to  the  sidewalk  and  lay  there  inert. 

_  But  only  until  the  twenty-four  bullets  in  the  four 
six-shot  revolvers  had  been  fired.  Then  out  came  his 
own  Betseys.  At  the  first  crack,  Jackson  gave  a  horrid 
yell  and  grasped  his  leg,  leaning  up  against  a  telegraph 
post.  Crowe  could  have  killed  the  four  Donahue  men 
with  ridiculous  ease.  He  did  not  desire  their  deaths. 
He  never  killed  a  man  in  his  whole  career. 

But  the  other  three  cravens,  appalled  at  his  rise  from 
the  ground,  unscathed,  ran  back  to  the  other  side  of 
the  street  before  the  muzzles  of  those  two  guns  in  the 
hands  of  the  intrepid  outlaw. 

Then  Crowe  backed  away.  He  leaped  over  the  edo-e 
of  the  sidewalk  on  Hickory  Street.  The  ground  was  low 
behind  him.  He  vanished  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed 
him  up — and  this  ended  what  Omaha  people  still  call 
“The  Battle  of  Hickory  Street.” 
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Donahue  nearly  went  mad  that  night.  Every  cop 
was  ordered  into  the  search.  Buildings,  alleys,  railroad 
stations,  homes  of  relatives  and  known  friends,  cellars 
and  even  the  wells  were  frisked. 

Net  result — zero! 

Pat  Crowe  had  vanished.  And  where  was  Pat?  Well, 
he  was  where  all  embryonic,  aspiring  and  amateur  poli¬ 
ticians  always  claim  they  are — in  the  hands  of  his 
friends. 

This  battle  took  place  about  nine  o’clock  the  night 
of  September  5,  1905.  At  daybreak  next  morning,  Pat 
Crowe  knocked  on  the  door  of  a  family  who  shall  be 
nameless — for  the  statute  of  limitations  regarding  har¬ 
boring  fugitives  has  not  yet  quite  expired  in  their  case. 

“The  good  Lo-orrd  sa-ave  us  !  Come  in,  Pat !  Why, 
man,  you  look  all  tired  out.  What’s  happened?” 

“I’m  in  trouble  again,”  grinned  Pat.  “I  refused  to 
let  Donahue’s  dicks  bump  me  off.  I  shot  one  of  them 
instead.” 

There  was  a  rush  of  feet.  A  very  winsome  young 
lady  threw  her  arms  about  Pat  Crowe’s  neck  and  kissed 
him  fondly. 

“I  haven’t  seen  you  for  twenty  years !”  exclaimed  the 
girl.  “But,  when  you  ran  that  butcher  shop  in  South 
Omaha,  and  sister  and  I  were  kids,  you  always  trusted 
pa  and  ma.  And  you  always  gave  us  kids  bologna  and 
crackers  and  bought  candy  for  us  at  the  next  store. 
Ma  !  Ma ! !  Come  and  see  Pat  Crowe !” 

Dividends!  A  refuge  and  more  than  that.  For  the 
young  lady  was  a  telephone  girl.  _  During  the  five  days 
that  Pat  Crowe  lay  secreted  in  this  family’s  home,  every 
frantic  message  that  went  from  Donahue’s  office  was 
the  next  night  conveyed  to  the  man  whom  the  chief 
wouldn’t  let  surrender  to  stand  trial  for  his  crime 
of  kidnaping  Eddie  Cudahy. 


CHAPTER  LIX  ' 

SQUARING  UP  A  CROOK’S  LIRE 

So  Pat  decided  not  to  surrender.  Donahue  offered  a 
reward  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  his  arrest,  dead  or 
alive.  Officer  Jackson  lay  in  the  hospital.  Pat  skipped 
back  to  Madden’s  in  Purgatory  Gulch.  The  next  time 
he  tried  to  surrender  was  almost  a  year  later.  This 
time  it  was  in  Butte,  Montana.  He  went  into  Redmond 
&  Kennedy’s  saloon  and  phoned  the  chief  of  police  of 
Butte  his  name  and  that  he  wanted  to  give  up. 

The  chief  rang  off.  All  day  Pat  Crowe  walked 
around  town,  trying  to  get  somebody  to  arrest  him. 
They  laughed  in  his  face. 

Next  day  he  telephoned  the  chief  again.  The  chief 
sent  Detectives  Mclnemey  and  McGraw  down  to  the 
saloon  to  “pinch  that  guy  that’s  trying  to  kid  me  to 
death!”  Mclnerney  had  seen  Crowe’s  picture.  He 
thought  the  big  reward  was  still  in  force.  Both  cops 
stuck  their  guns  on  the  outlaw.  Mclnerney  was  so 
excited  he  nearly  shot  both  Pat  and  his  partner, 
McGraw.  Pat  calmed  him. 

“My  guns  are  behind  the  bar,”  said  he.  He  held  out 
his  hands. 

They  manacled  him.  Chief  of  Detectives  Dunn  and 
another  cop  came  to  Butte  and  took  Pat  back  to 
Omaha.  Twenty  thousand  people  gathered  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  cheer  his  arrival.  He  was  a  hero!  It  took 
twelve  patrolmen  to  wedge  a  way  for  him  to  be  led  to 
the  patrol  wagon  and  one  horse  fainted  in  the  crush. 
Anyway,  if  he  didn’t  faint,  he  fell  down.  Horses  always 
liked  Pat  Crowe  and  he  liked  them.  He  still  does. 
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For  five  months  he  lay  in  the  county  jail  waiting  trial. 
One  day  an  excited  man  come  to  the  bastile.  He  wanted 
to  kill  Pat  Crowe.  He  had  seen  his  face  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

“That’s  the  guy  that  almost  shot  me  with  two  big 
gats,  when  I  shot  Clate  Taylor!”  shouted  Detective 
Green  of  Aurora,  Illinois,  waving  the  newspaper  and 
dancing  around  the  jail  office  like  one  obsessed.  “Lead 
me  to  him !” 

They  did  after  they  took  away  his  guns. 

Then  Green  grew  calmer.  He  met  Pat  Crowe.  He 
liked  him.  Most  men  do.  Just  why,  it  is  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand  until  you  meet  him,  face  to  face.  Then  it  is 
harder  to  define — the  way  of  things.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  simple,  yet  elemental,  about  this  notorious  scamp 
that  wins  people  to  his  side,  in  spite  of  his  terrible 
record  of  overt  criminality. 

Detective  Green  said:  “Pat,  I’ve  got  two  men  in 
Joliet  prison  who  never  ought  to  have  been  there  at 
all.  The  Collins  brothers  never  robbed  that  street  car 
the  same  night  I  killed  Clate  Taylor.  Yet  they  pleaded 
guilty.” 

“They  were  not  guilty,”  said  Pat.  “Clate  Taylor 
and  I  robbed  that  street  car.”  He  made  an  affidavit 
to  that  effect,  withholding  all  mention  of  Harris  or 
Skinny  McCormick,  who  were  still  at  large. 

Detective  Green  took  Pat  Crowe’s  affidavit  back  to 
Illinois.  The  judge  who  had  tried  the  Collins  brothers 
believed  the  outlaw  who  had  made  it.  He  annulled  the 
plea  of  guilty  and  released  the  two  imprisoned  young 
men.  Pat  knew  they  had  pleaded  guilty  to  frustrate 
another  accusation,  although  they  were  not  then — or 
afterward — suspected  of  anything  else.  Yet  he  kept 
mum. 

Pat  was  first  tried  in  Omaha  after  about  five  months’ 
confinement  in  the  county  jail  for  shooting  Detective 
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Jackson  in  the  “battle  of  Hickory  Street.”  In  com¬ 
menting  on  the  evidence,  the  judge  said  to  the  jury: 

This  man  made  no  resistance  to  lawful  arrest.  He 
was  seeking  to  submit  himself  to  the  duly  constituted 
county  authorities  when  he  was  assaulted,  with  force 
and  arms,  by  other  men  acting  under  color  of  legal  au¬ 
thority.  He  was  not  even  asked  to  surrender.  The 
testimony  on  this  point  is  clear  and  explicit  from  eye 
witnesses  of  the  affair  in  the  street  car.  When  he  raised 
his  hands  in  token  of  surrender,  his  assailants  did  not 
cease  their  fire.  He  was  within  the  legal  rights  of  every 
citizen  in  trying  to  defend  his  life.” 

“Not  guilty!”  said  the  jury.  The  people  cheered. 

Pat  was  next  put  on  trial  in  Omaha  for  the  robbery 
of  Edward  A.  Cudahy,  Sr.,  of  the  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  he  obtained  by  the  threats  against  Mr.  Cudahy’s 
son. 

Arrayed  against  him  were  ninety  witnesses  for  the 
State,  of  whom  between  forty  and  fifty  testified,  includ¬ 
ing  both  Mr.  Cudahy  and  his  son.  Pat  never  swore 
a  witness  in  his  own  behalf  nor  took  the  stand  himself. 

It  was  an  astonishing  and  spectacular  trial.  After 
the  formation  of  the  beef  trust  there  had  been  a  strike 
of  the  Cudahy  packing  house  employes  for  higher  pay. 
They  lost  the  strike — not  to  Mr.  Cudahy,  who  always 
favored  fair  wages — but  to  the  beef  trust,  into  which 
he  had  been  forced’  to  go.  As  wages  went  down,  the 
price  of  chuck  steak  went  up. 

Public  sentiment  had  changed.  Pat  Crowe  was 
acquitted,  despite  introduction  at  the  trial  of  a  letter 
Pat  had  §ent  his  pastor,  admitting  in  specific  terms  the 
offense  and  asking  his  pastor  to  intercede  with  Mr. 
Cudahy  in  his  behalf.  The  pastor  had  sent  the  letter 
to  his  bishop — and  the  trial  judge  ruled  that  this  took 
the  missive  out  of  the  class  of  privileged  communica- 
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tions  and  made  it  proper  evidence  on  Pat’s  trial  to 
establish  his  legal  guilt. 

The  jury  thought  otherwise.  Its  members  pro¬ 
nounced  Pat  “not  guilty.”  The  judge  left  the  bench 
in  disgust,  after  refusing  to  allow  Pat  to  shake  hands 
with  the  members  of  the  jury  and  ordering  them  from 
the  court  room. 

Again  the  people  cheered  the  verdict. 

Pat  was  then  taken  across  the  river  to  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  on  the  charge  of  robbing  the  street  car  when 
trying  to-  snare  the  gamblers  from  Lake  Manawa  with 
the  rocket  signal  as  told.  He  gave  bail.  He  was  away 
five  months.  He  came  back,  stood  trial,  and  was  again 
acquitted. 

Then  Patrick  Crowe  kept  on  with  his  resolution  to 
go  straight.  He  has  never  faltered  in  it  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  No  other  outlaw  in  the  United  States 
ever  wrote  such  a  notorious  record  in  twenty  years 
“outside  the  law”  and  then  went  straight  afterward. 
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PREVENTION- — TREATMENT — REDEMPTION 
Pat  Crowe’s  Great  Speech  to  the  Friends  oe  Boys 

The  foUoicing  is  a  stenographic  report  of  the  address 
recently  delivered  hy  Pat  Crowe  to  the  National 
Friends  of  Boys.  It  will  repay  you ,  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  crime  problem  in  America  to  read 
this  address  from  one  who  knows,  who  talks  from 
experience  and  points  the  way  constructively  m  the 
solution  of  this  vexed  question. 

It  is  an  old  and  well  established  fact,  having  long  since 
been  proven  so  by  scientific  research  that  if  the  parents 
are  honest  and  upright  through  life  and  raise  their 
offspring  boy  or  girl  in  the  right  way  when  their  young 
minds  are  maturing,  although  their  children  may  wander 
astray  into  a  life  of  sin  and  crime,  they  will  eventually 
abandon  the  ways  of  the  wicked  and  return  to  the  good, 
to  the  teaching  of  their  early  childhood  and  I  found 
myself  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  I  have  labored  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  underprivileged  youth,  trying  to  enlighten 
public  opinion  in  favor  of  a  practical  system  of  voca¬ 
tional  training  on  a  national  scale.  I  am  sure  my 
plan  would  enable  a  countless  number  of  boys  to  avoid 
the  pitfalls  that  once  engulfed  me.  The  national  pub¬ 
licity  work  that  I  am  doing  is  for  an  honest  construc¬ 
tive  purpose,  and  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  agree  with 
me,  at  the  close  of  my  brief  discourse,  upon  the  best 
plan  for  crime  prevention. 

Many  years  ago  I  read  a  very  interesting  book  by 
Robert  Hunter  on  the  subject  of  “Poverty.”  One  of 
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the  things  that  Mr.  Hunter  pointed  out  in  this  book 
was  the  intimate  relationship  that  exists  between  pov¬ 
erty  and  crime.  Of  course,  he  or  nobody  else  would 
contend  that  poverty  is  the  only  cause  of  crime,  but 
he  did  show  rather  conclusively  that  it  was  one  of  the 
causes.  Therefore,  when  I  witnessed  the  effective  work 
that  the  Friends  of  Boys  are  performing  among  our 
underprivileged  youth,  among  the  boys  who  for  the  most 
part,  because  their  parents  were  poor,  are  compelled 
at  a  tender  age  to  go  on  our  highways  and  byways  in 
order  to  earn  money  to  add  to  the  family  exchequer, 
I  knew  that  your  organization  was  working  along  the 
right  lines. 

Of  course,  all  our  criminals  are  not  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  these  little  newsboys  and  bootblacks.  In¬ 
deed,  many  of  these  boys  overcome  gloriously  the  temp¬ 
tations  to  which  they  are  subjected  and  become  men 
of  the  greatest  prominence  and  service  in  society.  The 
fact  remains,  and  it  is  an  obvious  one,  that  the  boys  of 
this  class  are  subjected  to  unusual  temptations  and  fall 
into  crooked  ways  unless  they  have  the  aid  of  just  such 
organization  as  the  Friends  of  Boys  are  successfully 
conducting  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  detail  here  the  var¬ 
ious  events  of  my  own  criminal  career.  Most  of  you 
are  familiar  with  them  and  you  know  that  when  I  speak 
of  prison  conditions  that  I  do  so  from  intimate  ex¬ 
perience.  I  am  not  presenting  mere  theories,  as  so 
many  so-called  expert  penologists  do,  who  have  never 
spent  a  day  in  jail  in  their  lives  and  consequently  know 
little  or  nothing  about  actual  jail  conditions  or  the 
peculiar  psychology  that  they  engender  among  pris¬ 
oners.  Whatever  I  say  is  based  on  facts,  hard,  cold, 
cruel  facts  gleamed  from  my  own  experience  as  a  convict. 

I  know  what  convict  psychology  is.  I  know  what  it 
is  to  live  on  poor  prison  food,  deadly  monotonous  in 
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type  and  quality,  no  matter  liow  carefully  it  may  be 
bought  and  prepared.  I  know  what  it  is  to  pace  a 
narrow  cell  for  hours  at  a  time,  when  the  days  seem 
like  years  and  the  years  seem  like  an  eternity.  I  know 
what  it  is  to  talk  heart  to  heart  with  prisoners  who 
feel  that  they  are  the  victims  of  social  neglect  or  worse, 
that  they  have  been  unjustly  railroaded  into  prison  or 
hounded  back  there  again  after  they  had  honestly  tried 
to  go  straight.  I  know  what  the  rotten  contract  labor 
system  is  in  our  prisons  and  the  terrible  injustice  that 
it  has  inflicted  upon  countless  thousands  of  men,  who, 
no  matter  what  their  fault  may  have  been,  did  not 
deserve  any  such  punishment.  I  have  known  men  to 
be  whipped  to  death  under  this  system  because  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  perform  the  tasks 
imposed  upon  them. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  believe  that  what  nine- 
tenths  of  all  our  prisoners  in  this  country  today  need 
most  is  outdoor  work  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  fresh 
air  under  fair  working  and  living  conditions,  and  then 
when  they  have  served  their  time  a  fair  chance  to  re¬ 
establish  themselves  in  society.  I  know  from  my  own 
experience  that  this  fair  chance  has  been  denied  and 
is  still  being  denied  to  many  ex-convicts,  countless  num¬ 
bers  of  them  first  offenders  who  want  to  go  straight, 
but  are  literally  hounded  back  into  criminal  practices 
by  social  ostracism  and  police  methods  that  are  as  sense¬ 
less  as  they  are  brutal.  When  I  had  served  my  first 
term  in  Joliet  and  was  pardoned  before  my  time  I  in¬ 
tended  to  go  straight  and  made  every  effort  to  do  so. 
But  everywhere  I  turned  my  prison  record  was  thrown 
into  my  face.  I  lost  position  after  position  and  finally 
was  literally  hounded  back  into  the  criminal  career  that 
I  had  hoped  above  all  things  to  live  down  and  to  aban¬ 
don.  Mine  is  not  an  exceptional  case.  The  great  pity 
is  that  it  is  a  typical  case.  I  believe  in  the  past  twenty 
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years  that  conditions  in  the  way  of  giving  ex-prisoners 
a  chance  to  rehabilitate  themselves  have  vastly  im¬ 
proved,  but  there  is  still  a  whole  lot  of  room  for  more 
improvement  in  this  respect. 

In  this  country  today  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  road 
building,  irrigation  work  and  land  reclamation  of  var¬ 
ious  kinds  that  could  be  and  ought  to  be  done  by  the 
wards  of  the  state.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  bur¬ 
den  you  with  figures,  but  there  is  enough  work  of  this 
sort  to  keep  our  prison  population  busy  for  hundreds 
of  years.  It  is  the  very  kind  of  work  that  is  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  deter  crime  and  to  build  up  the  prisoner 
physically,  mentally  and  morally.  I  believe  that  pris¬ 
oners  should  be  paid  a  fair  day’s  wages  for  the  work 
they  perform  and  that  these  funds  should  be  allocated  to 
the  support  of  their  families  if  they  have  them,  or 
should  be  saved  for  the  prisoner  in  order  to  give  him 
a  better  start  in  life  after  he  has  served  his  time. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  unjust  and  cruel  that 
prison  labor  should  be  farmed  out  to  greedy  contrac¬ 
tors  who  make  millions  out  of  prisoners’  toil,  while  the 
prisoners’  families  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves  as 
best  they  could.  Not  only  this,  but  this  very  prison 
labor,  employed  as  it  is  in  most  of  our  present  large 
penitentiaries,  becomes  an  unfair  competitor  with  free 
labor.  Nobody  has  any  idea  how  prison  labor  has  been 
driven  under  the  contract  system  and  to  what  an  extent 
it  has  militated  against  the  economic  interests  of  honest 
and  free  labor. 

My  plan  of  using  convicts  exclusively  on  reclamation 
work  competes  to  a  minimum  degree  with  free  labor. 
My  plan  that  the  state  pay  the  prisoners  a  fair  wage 
for  the  work  they  do,  not  only  insures  them  a  better 
start  in  life  after  they  leave  prison,  but  it  punishes  to 
the  least  possible  degree  their  families  who  are  so  often 
under  present  conditions  the  innocent  victims  of  crimes 
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for  which  they  are  is  no  wise  guilty.  I  have  talked 
with  thousands  of  prisoners  who  feel  keenly  the  in¬ 
justice  now  perpetrated  by  farming  them  out  to  greedy 
contractors  while  their  families  starve  and  then  turn¬ 
ing  them  loose  upon  society  with  a  prison  suit  of  cotton 
and  a  five  dollar  bill  in  their  pocket. 

There  is  an  old  adage  that  a  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.  This  means  that  he  ought  to  get  what  he  is 
worth  and  in  my  judgment  that  rule  ought  to  be  applied 
equally  to  prison  as  well  as  to  free  labor.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  prisoner  who  turns  out  so  many  pairs  of 
shoes  in  a  prison  factory  should  not  be  paid  an  adequate 
wage  for  his  work,  unless  society  wants  to  do  to  him 
the  very  thing  for  which  it  has  taken  away  his  right 
of  liberty. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son — of  his 
high-spirited  departure  from  his  father’s  house  and  of 
his  disappointing  career.  We  know  how  after  wasting 
his  substance  in  riotous  living,  after  being  brought 
about  by  hunger  to  a  sense  of  his  sin,  he  turned  back 
and  in  repentance  sought  his  father’s  house.  We  know 
how  the  father  had  yearned  for  him  in  his  absence  and 
how  he  welcomed  him  on  his  approach,  forgave  his 
waywardness  and  rejoiced  in  his  reinstatement. 

But  this  story,  “Crime  of  Society,”  has  a  wider  mean¬ 
ing.  Society  has  its  Prodigal  Sons— sons  who  wander 
away,  yield  to  temptation,  sin  grievously,  break  the 
laws  and  finally,  after  punishment,  desire  to  lead  an 
upright  life. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  these? 

Anyone  who  has  conversed  with  ex-convicts  knows 
that  the  critical  time  in  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
is  the  time  when  he  issues  from  the  prison  door  and 
comes  into  contact  with  a  cold  and  unsympathetic 
world.  Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  method 
of  treating  criminals,  but  there  is  room  for  still  further 
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improvement.  There  has  been  improvement  also  in 
the  matter  of  employment.  Instead  of  bringing  the 
prisoner  into  competition  with  free  labor,  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  find  employment  which  will  make  the 
labor  of  the  prisoner  productive  and  yet  not  cause  an 
injury  to  those  who  must  by  manual  labor  support 
their  families. 

The  employment  of  prisoners  in  agriculture  has  been 
found  to  be  productive  of  good,  because  the  employment 
is  a  wholesome  one  and  those  engaged  in  tilling  the 
soil  help  to  produce  food  for  themselves  and  others. 

The  good  roads  movement  suggests  a  new  use  for 
prison  labor.  The  employment  of  convicts  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  roads  reduces  the  expense  to  the  minimum  and 
brings  the  convict  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  A 
man  employed  at  this  work  feels  that  he  is  really  con¬ 
ferring  a  benefit  on  society,  and  at  the  same  time  feels 
assured  that  his  work  is  not  lowering  the  standards  of 
living  of  any  of  his  fellows. 

Those  who  deal  with  the  criminal  should  deal  with  him, 
recognizing  that  there  is  in  the  body  of  the  criminal 
an  immortal  soul,  a  spark  of  spiritual  life,  a  moral 
sense  which  can  be  quickened  into  a  controlling  influ¬ 
ence.  The  cultivation  and  developing  of  good  in  the 
prisoner  ought  to  be  the  constant  aim  of  those  in  charge 
of  penal  institutions. 

The  cautious  and  responsible  author  is  bound  to  be 
wary  when  he  comes  to  discuss  the  crime  problem — 
simply  on  account  of  the  vast  amount  of  sheer  nonsense 
that  has  been  written  on  that  subject. 

The  two  courses  open  to  society  in  dealing  with 
crime  and  criminals  are,  one  to  destroy,  and  the  other 
to  save  and  rehabilitate.  Many  say  “are  convicts 
worth  saving?”  Let  us  see. 

Rome  was  founded  by  criminals.  Roman  archives 
neither  deny  nor  repudiate  this  statement. 
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Rome  became  mistress  of  the  world,  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  government  of  all  ages,  and  continued  to 
rule  and  give  laws  to  the  world  for  more  than  six 
hundred  years. 

Maryland,  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  and  in  lesser  meas¬ 
ure  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  were  largely  built  up 
bv  convicted  criminals  sentenced  to  transportation  from 
England.  More  than  fifty  thousand  were  sent  to  the 
United  States  within  a  short  period  of  years  in  Colonial 
times. 

Australia,  a  civilized  and  enlightened  dominion  of  the 
British  Empire,  was  founded  and  built  by  convicts. 

This  is  not  a  panegyric  for  either  crime  or  criminals 
nor  is  it  a  boost  for  convicts. 

This  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  fair  play  and  shows 
that  convicts  possess  survival  value.  They  should  be 
assisted  in  rehabilitating  themselves  in  society,  and  not 
hindered  and  restricted  as  a  result  of  “crime  wave” 

hysteria.  <  .  . 

There  is,  however,  a  broader  view  of  this  question  that 

deserves  consideration.  The  farm  is,  and  always  has 
been,  conspicuous  because  of  the  physical  development 
it  furnishes,  and  the  morality  it  encourages.  The  young 
people  in  the  country  find  health  and  vigor  in  the  open 
air,  and  in  the  exercise  which  farm  life  gives;  they  ac¬ 
quire  habits  of  industry  and  economy;  their  work  gives 
them  opportunity  for  thought  and  reflection;  their 
contact  with  nature  teaches  them  reverence  and  their 
environment  promotes  good  habits.  The  farms  supply 
our  colleges  with  their  best  students,.  and  they  also 
supply  our  cities  with  their  leaders  in  business  and 
professional  life.  In  the  country  there  is  neither  great 
wealth  nor  abject  poverty— “the  rich  and  the.  poor 
meet  together,”  and  recognize  that  “the  Lord  is  the 
Father  of  them  all.”  There  is  a  fellowship  and,  to  use 
the  word  in  its  broadest  sense,  a  democracy  in  the 
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country  that  is  much  needed  today  to  temper  public 
opinion  and  protect  the  foundation  of  free  government. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  men  and  boys  locked 
up  behind  the  bars  as  criminals  who  would  have  become 
constructive  law-abiding  citizens  and  useful  members 
of  society  instead  of  social  outcasts,  if  there  had  been 
established  a  free  vocational  training  center  in  every 
sovereign  state  of  our  nation,  where  the  youth  could 
learn  some  useful  trade  and  be  guided  into  the  road  of 
right  living  that  would  enable  him  to  develop  into  man¬ 
hood.  Not  only  would  be  become  a  credit  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  he  formerly  lived,  but  he  would  become 
a  valuable  asset  to  state  and  nation  instead  of  a  liability, 
as  he  is  at  the  present  time. 

A  radical  change  should  take  place.  Our  present 
system  is  harsh,  unjust,  un-American  and  inconsistent 
with  reason.  Our  outworn  methods  must  go.  Society 
should  be  interested  in  crime  prevention  for  its  own 
safety,  if  for  no  other  reason.  Every  man  and  woman 
who  have  at  heart  the  preservation  of  society  and  the 
future  well-being  of  mankind  should  unite  in  support 
of  this  vital  common  cause  in  the  interest  of  hwnanity. 

If  we  are  going  to  reduce  crime,  reduce  the  drug 
evil  and  correct  many  of  the  social  ills  of  the  present 
day.  It  must  be  done  by  education  and  the  application 
of  simple  yet  sound  principles  that  will  start  boys  and 
girls  on  the  right  course  in  life.  A  large  army  of 
children  are  not  trained  today.  They  grow  up  like 
weeds.  In  a  big  city  boys  have  little  or  no  training  for 
their  future  life  as  breadwinners  and  workers  in  society. 
They  are  pitchforked  into  a  job  whether  it  is  one  for 
which  by  nature  or  inclination  they  are  fitted  or  un¬ 
fitted.  If  they  are  often  badly  misplaced  they  start  as 
failures  and  the  chances  are  they  will  remain  failures 
all  their  lives. 

It  was  not  so  before  industry  became  so  big  and  the 
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cities  became  so  huge.  Then  they  had  a  chance  to  de¬ 
velop  along  natural  lines.  In  a  small  town  or  village 
the  boy  was  attracted  to  the  shop  that  interested  him 
most.  He  liked  to  watch  the  men  at  work  and  do 
little  things  to  help  them,  because  the  work  in  which 
the  men  were  engaged  was  the  kind  of  work  he  would 
like  to  do.  And  when  he  did  not  care  to  stay  about 
the  shop  he  could  go  out  into  the  fields  wdth  other  boys 
and  play.  In  a  big  city  the  boy  cannot  go  into  a 
shop  or  factory  and  watch  the  men  at  work  or  do  little 
things  to  help  them.  Any  boy  who  tried  would  be 
chased  away.  The  attitude  toward  the  boy  is  one  of 
opposition  and  repression  and  when  he  wants  to  play  he 
has  only  the  streets.  If  he  makes  a  lot  of  noise,  or  in 
playing  ball,  breaks  a  window,  or  the  globe  of  a  street 
lamp,  he  is  in  danger  of  arrest.  It  is  not  a  natural  life 
he  leads.  It  is  not  his  fault  if  he  goes  into  the  alley  and 
shoots  craps.  It  is  the  fault  of  society  that  it  has  not 
taken  into  full  consideration  what  is  required  for  the 
natural  and  rational  development  of  the  child.  The 
growth  of  our  cities  has  made  it  necessary  for  society 
to  stud"  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place.  It 
is  education  that  forms  the  common  mind.  As  the  twig 
is  bent  so  the  tree  inclines. 

Vocational  training  for  the  youth  of  America  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  It  is  wrong  and  of  very  great 
cost  to  the  public  to  let  the  present  slipshod  system 
or  lack  of  system  continue,  but  before  vocational  train¬ 
ing  can  be  established  on  a  national .  scale,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  educate  the  public  to  its  urgent  need. 
That  will  require  hard  work.  A  man  is  not  born  a 
criminal.  If  he  is  made  a  criminal  it  js  usually  caused 
by  environment  or  neglect.  The  task  is  to  improve  the 
environment  and  get  the  right  conditions  for  developing 

all  that  is  good  in  all  of  us. 

That  the  present  system  is  defective  is  proved  by 
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its  results.  It  is  logical  then  to  find  a  system  that  is 
the  true  one.  Industrial  pursuits  prevent  criminal 
pursuits.  Solomon’s  wisdom  should  be  applied  so  as  to 
“train  a  child  in  the  way  they  should  go  and  when  they 
are  old  they  will  not  depart  from  it.”  The  reason  that 
most  men  are  not  criminals  is  the  restraining  force 
which  comes  from  within.  The  deterrent  power  of  fear 
and  punishment  for  wrongdoing  never  did  and  never 
will  restrain  young  men  from  crime.  That  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  developing  the  good  in  youth. 
There  are  several  good  organizations  working  in  the 
interests  of  underprivileged  and  erring  youth.  One 
I  see  fit  to  commend  is  the  Friends  of  Boys  movement. 
The  three  faiths,  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish,  are 
doing  noble  work,  but  they  are  alone  and  unaided  and 
are  unable  to  cope  with  the  ever-growing  number  of 
juvenile  offenders.  They  have  their  representatives  in 
court  in  the  interest  of  erring  youths  and  first  offenders. 
They  ask  the  judge  to  release  the  youth  and  commit 
him  to  their  care..  The  judge  is  timid.  He  fears  the 
youngster  will  get  into  more  mischief.  But  the  judge 
also  knows — or  should  know — that  if  he  sends  the 
youngster  to  a  reformatory  he  is  branding  him  as  a< 
criminal  and  the  result  will  be  a  stain  upon  his  character 
that  will  follow  the  young  prisoner  to  his  grave.  The 
judge  usually  turns  the  young  offender  over  to  a 
representative  of  the  faith  of  his  family,  who,  in  the 
kindness  of  their  hearts  send  him  back  to  the  same  en¬ 
vironment  and  conditions  from  which  he  came.  What  is 
the  result?  Just  what  might  be  expected.  The  boy  as 
a  rule  gets  into  more  mischief  and  winds  up  in  a  reforma¬ 
tory.  There  he  becomes  a  potential  criminal  and  after 
eleven  months  or  more  he  is  released  on  parole  or  dis¬ 
charged.  Six  or  seven  hundred  young  men  are  thus 
tufned  out  each  day ;  the  graduates  from  reformatories 
that  do  not  reform.  It  has  long  since  been  proven  that 
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these  institutions  have  failed  to  function  for  the  good 
of  society.  The  lack  of  interest  in  the  crime  problem 
by  our  state  and  national  lawmakers  is  a  gross  violation 
of  Divine  Law  which  threatens  the  very  foundation 
of  our  government. 

The  outlaw  alwaj's  keeps  one  step  ahead  of  the  law. 
In  the  early  days  outlaws  used  horses.  They  are  no 
more.  Present-day  bandits  use  high-powered  auto  cars 
for  their  getaway.  Bandits  of  the  future  will  use  high- 
powered  airships.  Bloodhounds,  state  troopers,  sheriffs, 
police  and  detectives  will  not  even  get  a  chance  to 
see  the  tail  light,  not  alone  capture  the  bandits,  who 
will  be  flying  high  and  hitting  hard. 

My  advice  to  society  is  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines.  Dark  storm  clouds  are  now  visible  on  the 
horizon.  The  discerning  mental  eye  sees  danger  ahead 
and  it  is  located  here  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
way  to  check  the  growth  of  crime  in  this  country,  a 
sure  and  safe  way.  Neglect  of  this  sacred  duty  may 
prove  fatal  to  a  government  of  free  people  now  making 
history  for  the  world. 

Every  sovereign  state  of  our  nation  should  have  a 
system  of  free  vocational  training  for  homeless,  erring 
and  underprivileged  youths,  the  purpose  of  which 
shall  be  to  place  a  big  number  where  they  may  be 
guided  into  the  road  of  right  living— where  they  may 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  become  useful  citizens  and 
become  valuable  assets  to  both  state  and  nation  instead 
of  a  liability  and  a  dangerous  element  of  society. 

Under  such  a  system  ambitious  youths  would  master 
some  useful  trade  and  learn  that  there  is  something 
more  valuable  to  live  for  than  mere  private  gain.  Crime 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  would  reduce  con¬ 
flict  between  capital  and  labor,  enabling  both  to  see 
more  clearly  their  common  interest.  It  would  stabilize 
the  government  and  prevent  human  waste.  It  would 
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develop  the  twin  forces  of  brain  and  brawn  that  is  much 
needed  to  protect  the  foundation  of  a  government  by 
the  people. 

America  is  a  land  of  opportunity,  but  we  seem  to  be 
lacking  in  a  sense  of  our  individual  responsibility  for 
the  alarming  growth  of  crime.  There  is  urgent  need 
of  united  action.  Social,  political  and  religious  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  should  not  obstruct  the  path  of  human 
progress.  It  is  our  individual  duty  to  help  in  making 
the  United  States  of  America  the  heart  of  a  peaceful 
world  civilization. 

There  is  another  thing  that  I  wish  to  touch  upon 
before  I  conclude  my  rather  brief  remarks  to  you.  I  am 
only  hitting  the  high  spots  in  this  statement,  for  as  you 
know  very  well  the  crime  problem  in  all  its  manifold 
phases  is  so  complex  and  great  that  it  would  be  im-< 
possible  to  adequately  treat  it  in  any  single  discourse. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  are  ever  to  make  any 
headway  toward  the  suppression  of  crime  in  America, 
we  must  tackle  the  problem  at  its  source.  The  neglected 
boy  is  our  potential  criminal  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
The  first  offenders,  subjected  to  obviously  unfair  treat¬ 
ment,  both  during  their  incarceration  and  after  their 
release  from  prison  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  your 
second  offender.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  essential 
that  prisoners  should  be  made  to  understand  that  they 
are  being  fairly  treated,  that  their  families  are  not  the 
innocent  victims  of  their  misdeeds  and  that  they  will  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  go  straight  when  they  have 
served  their  time.  But  that  is  not  enough.  Society  in, 
general  should  also  be  made  to  understand  that  the  pun¬ 
ishment  for  crime  is  to  be  swift,  sure  and  just. 

Our  whole  system  of  criminal  law  in  this  country 
today  reeks  with  technicalities,  delays,  uncertainties 
and  injustices.  What  we  need  is  speedy  trials  and 
certain  punishment ;  but  punishment  of  a  sort  that  while 
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drastic  is  still  constructive  in  character.  Nobody  en¬ 
joys  hard  and  laborious  work  such  as  comprehended  in 
road  building,  land  reclamation  and  public  improve¬ 
ments  of  various  sorts.  There  is  punishment  enough 
in  this  kind  of  work  to  deter  any  member  of  society 
from  fooling  with  the  law  if  he  is  properly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  neither  money  nor  influence  nor  clever 
lawyers  nor  anything  else  can  keep  him  from  getting 
the  dose  of  medicine  he  deserves  when  he  goes  wrong 
and  defies  the  rules  that  society  has  promulgated  for 
its  own  good  order  and  protection. 

Everybody  knows,  especially  the  professional  crim¬ 
inals,  that  you  can  do  about  as  you  please  in  this 
land  today  if  you  have  enough  money  and  influence 
to  invoke  all  the  tricks  that  clever  lawyers  can  play  in 
the  practice  of  our  criminal  law.  In  its  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure  England  is  years  ahead  of  this  country  in  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  we  can  learn  a  whole  lot  by  careful  study  of 
her  criminal  code.  When  we  reform  the  practice  of 
criminal  law  in  this  country  to  a  point  where  a  million 
dollars  cannot  save  a  person  from  punishment  for  his 
misdeeds  we  will  have  taken  another  large  and  necessary 
step  toward  the  suppression  of  crime  in  America. 


JUDGE  TALLEY  ON  THE  CRIME  WAVE 

Judge  Alfred  J.  Talley,  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions  in  New  York  City,  on  the  bench  of  the  greatest 
criminal  court  in  the  world  and  the  oldest  court  of  any 
kind  in  the  United  States,  says : 

“Most  of  the  desperate  criminals  are  mere  boys.  You 
will  be  heartbroken  at  discovering  that  the  vast  majority 
of  defendants  in  this  court  are  under  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  old.” 
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In  commenting  on  this  opinion  The  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  recently  said: 

“One  of  our  greatest  troubles  has  been  that  we  have 
been  thinking  and  talking  in  terms  of  police,  jails, 
courts  and  reformatories  and  depending  for  a  solution 
of  the  crime  problem  on  methods  of  repression  and 
punishment. 

“We  must  develop  in  our  boys  a  love  of  morality  for 
its  own  sake. 

“He  cannot  think  joyously  and  live  miserably.  He 
cannot  think  crookedly  and  live  straight.  Sooner  or 
later,  what  he  thinks  will  show  in  what  he  is. 

“Thieves,  murderers  and  thugs  were  not  made  in  a 
day.  They  are  the  gradually  developed  product  of 
homes  where  laxity  and  indifference  reign.  The  crim¬ 
inals  of  tomorrow  are  in  our  homes  and  schools  and 
on  our  streets  today,  impressionable,  eager  to  learn, 
looking  for  a  hero  to  worship  and  a  gang  to  join. 

“Recently  the  citizens  of  this  city  voted  a  bond  issue 
of  five  million  dollars  for  a  new  jail  and  a  new  police 
station,  to  house — whom?  The  criminals  that  are  to 
come.  In  that  same  bond  issue  they  voted  only  five 
thousand  dollars  for  playgrounds  and  recreational 
centers ;  not  a  well-balanced  programme. 

4tThe  boys  of  today  are  subjected  to  many  evil  in¬ 
fluences,  but  an  encouraging  fact  is  that  boys  respond 
so  quickly  and  so  willingly  to  the  right  sort  of  influ¬ 
ences.  All  that  most  of  them  require  to  keep  them 
from  evil  is  an  opportunity  to  keep  busy  in  some  in¬ 
teresting  occupation,  to  do  something  that  will  give 
their  minds  and  bodies  a  chance  for  healthy  thought 
and  exercise.” 


'  “America  with  all  her  glory  and  all  her  strength  is 
the  crime  center  of  the  world.”  These  words  by  one  of 
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the  most  distinguished  and  really  great  ministers  in 
the  land  are  echoed  on  every  side  by  judges,  observing 
editors,  great  educators,  and  surely  verified  by  fourteen 
thousand  homicides  in  the  United  States  last  year.  The 
all-important  question  is :  “What  are  we  doing  about 
it?  What  will  we  do.  WTill  we  continue  to  beat  the 
air,  build  and  add  to  the  jails  and  prisons  which  now 
cumber  and  curse  the  land,  or  will  we  go  to  it  with  the 
young,  where  crime  begins  and  give  them  the  square  deal 
of  right  training,  knowing  full  well  what  we  are  about 
before  we  begin  and  testing  for  results  with  every  step 
we  advance?” 


PRAISE  INDEED 

Angelo  Patri,  the  great  teacher,  we  are  pleased  to 
note,  agrees  with  the  policy  of  the  Friends  of  Boys. 
He  says :  “I  am  convinced  that  corporal  punishment  is 
neither  wise  nor  right.  I  believe  the  temporary  relief 
which  it  offers  the  harassed  teacher  or  parent  does  not 
justify  the  harm  it  does  the  children.  There  is  nothing 
that  a  human  being  resents  so  deeply,  so  bitterly,  so 
everlastingly,  as  a  blow.  He  holds  his  body  sacred, 
and  any  violation  of  it  is  to  be  resisted,  even  unto' 
death. 

“It  is  dangerous  to  rouse  such  passions  in  children. 
Once  roused,  they  are  hard  to  lay  and  they  smolder  on, 
eating  the  soul  fiber,  until  at  last,  it  gives  way,  and  the 
smothered  passions  rage  into  fearful  violence.  The 
beaten  one  becomes  in  his  turn  the  brutal  beater,  and 
the  vicious  circle  is  complete. 

“The  soul  of  man  is  unconquerable;  for  good  or 
evil,  it  works  its  will  in  the  end.  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  cries  out  from  the  stones,  and  ears  long  deaf 
hear  eagerly.  Will  the  masters  of  children  never  learn?” 
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A  FINAL  WORD 

As  a  final  word  to  my  readers  and  especially  to  those 
who  have  committed  crimes  or  contemplate  doing  so, 
I  simply  want  to  say  this — that  a  criminal  career  does 
not  pay  no  matter  from  what  angle  it  is  considered. 
In  my  own  case  I  have  taken  as  my  part  of  the  swag, 
and  I  am  estimating  it  conservatively,  over  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  through  depredations  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other.  Not  a  red  cent  of  that  money  ever  did  me  a  bit 
of  good.  Every  iota  of  it  was  tainted  and  I  believe  had 
a  curse  on  it.  I  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  but  during 
those  years  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  enjoyed  a  single  day 
of  real  contentment  and  satisfaction.  I  had  many  pals 
and  friends,  but  I  found  out  as  I  went  along  that  there 
was  one  fellow  I  had  to  live  with  day  and  night  and 
that  fellow  was  Pat  Crowe,  and  he  knew  what  a  really 
rank  failure  I  was. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  I  have  lived  a  straight, 
clean  life  and  believe  me,  many,  many  times  it  has  been 
mighty  rough  sledding.  I  have  been  hungry,  and  often 
I  have  been  without  shelter ;  but  they  have  been  the  most 
satisfactory  twenty  years  of  my  whole  life,  because  I 
have  been  able  to  shake  hands  every  day  of  them  with 
Pat  Crowe  and  say  to  him,  “you  are  a  real  man,  and 
despite  all  your  faults  and  all  the  wrongs  you  have  done, 
if  your  parents  were  alive  today  they  would  still  find 
much  in  you  in  which  to  take  real  pride.” 

All  I  ever  want  to  have  to  do  again  with  crime  and 
criminals  is  to  do  what  I  can  to  put  an  end  to  crime 
and  to  help,  as  far  as  possible,  those  misguided  ones 
who  imagine  that  there  is  anything  satisfactory  in  a 
criminal  career.  No  matter  what  you  get  out  of  it 
materially,  it  is  a  dead  sea  fruit.  I  gave  it  a  mighty 
long  trial  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  There 
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is  nothing  in  it  but  sorrow  and  shame.  As  I  look  back 
at  those  years  they  seem  to  me  like  a  nightmare.  I 
wish  the  boys  and  young  men  who  read  this  would 
believe  it.  Even  if  a  man  has  to  go  poor,  hungry  and 
cold  all  his  life,  there  is  more  real  satisfaction  in  it 
than  all  the  pleasure  money  gained  through  crime  can 
buy.  I  have  never  really  enjoyed  a  dollar  that  was 
stolen,  and  I  never  enjoyed  a  minute’s  real  peace  while 
pursuing  what  would  be  generally  considered.'  as  a 
rather  successful  criminal  career. 

The  criminal,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  simply  an  in¬ 
competent.  There  are  so  many  straight  roads  open 
for  success  in  this  land  of  opportunity  that  no  man  has 
any  right  or  reason  to  take  the  crooked  highway  of 
crime.  To  do  so  he  merely  confesses  his  own  inability 
to  play  the  game  on  the  level  and  to  take  his  medicine 
like  a  man. 


THE  RIGHT  WAY  TO  CHECK  CRIME 


From  the  Scene  of  the  Cudahy  Kidnaping  Came 
This  Good  News 

If  there  were  a  high  stone  wall  built  around  Boys 
Town  not  one  of  the  two  hundred  citizens  would  have 
to  climb  over  it  to  get  something  to  eat,  for  nearly 
everything  consumed  by  the  homeless  lads  at  Boys 
Town  is  raised  there.  Boys  Town  is  where  Father 
Flanagan’s  Boys’  Home  is  located.  It  is  eleven  miles 
west  of  Omaha  on  the  Lincoln  Highway. 

By  producing  nearly  everything  they  eat,  the  boys 
are  sure  the  food  is  good  and  pure.  They  also  see  to 
it  that  it  is  plentiful.  Not  only  that,  but  they  also  have 
the  opportunity  of  learning  how  to  become  fanners, 
horticulturists,  poultry  experts  and  feeders. 

At  Boys  Town  are  cows,  pigs  and  chickens  which 
provide  the  meat,  milk,  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  used 
at  home.  The  boys  have  their  own  smoke  house  and 
only  in  an  emergency  are  they  forced  to  call  on  a 
butcher  for  meat. 

The  dairy  herd  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best 
in  the  entire  state.  It  recently  made  the  highest  butter 
fat  record  in  Douglas  County  Cow  Testing  Association. 

The  poultry  department  of  the  Home  is  not  taking 
a  back  seat,  for  in  the  recent  Omaha  poultry  show  the 
boys  entered  four  pullets  in  the  production  class  and 
won  first,  second  and  fourth  prizes.  The  Home  now 
has  500  pullets.  The  egg  supply  is  too  large  for  the 
Hoine,  and  many  fresh  eggs  are  sold  daily  to  Omahans 
who  motor  eleven  miles  to  get  them. 
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The  Home  gets  its  grapes  from  a  one-acre  vineyard, 
and  apples  and  cherries  from  its  orchard.  There  are 
about  260  gooseberries  and  currant  bushes  at  Boys 
Town,  enough  to  supply  them  with  their  favorite  jellies 
for  an  entire  year. 

Last  year  the  boys  raised  8,376  bushels  of  corn, 
having  leased  an  additional  400  acres  adjoining  their 
farm.  About  1,300  bushels  were  sold,  the  remainder 
being  put  away  at  the  Home  for  the  next  year. 

“The  boys  do  remarkable  work,”  said  Father  E.  J. 
Flanagan.  “They  are  sincere  in  their  labors  and  willing 
to  learn.  Many  of  our  former  boys  who  have  worked  on 
our  farm  are  making  good  as  successful  farm  managers 
now.” 

Father  Flanagan’s  Boys’  Home  is  a  non-sectarian 
institution.  It  feeds,  clothes,  educates  and  cares  for 
homeless  boys,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion. 
It  has  been  highly  endorsed  by  Protestants,  Catholics 
ancl  J^^s# 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Home  this  year  is  a  weekly 
radio  broadcasting  period  from  5:30  to  6:30  P.M. 
Each  Monday  over  WOAW,  Father  Flanagan  makes 
a  weekly  talk  of  advice  to  all  boys.  Artists  of  the 
home  and  the  Boys’  Band  entertain  the  more  fortunate 
lads  who  sit  at  home  and  listen  in  on  their  radio. 

p.  S. _ This  plan  is  practical  Christianity  and  should 

be  adopted  by  all  the  leading  religious  organizations  in 
the  civilized  world.  Christ  came  to  reclaim  a  lost  world, 
and  not  to  condemn  and  imprison  erring  youths.  The 
clergy  should  wake  up,  before  they  experience  condi¬ 
tions  like  our  sister  republic  Mexico  and  the  old  neg¬ 
lected  monarchy  Russia. 

Today  we  are  locking  up  the  young  sons  of  our 
soldiers,  of  those  who  fell  on  the  battlefield  in  defense 
of  our  flag,  and  the  sons  of  those  disabled  veterans  who 
returned  with  arms  off,  legs  off,  shell  shocked  and  blind. 
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We  are  branding  them  as  criminals  for  some  trivial 
offense,  which  under  the  operation  of  law  properly  and 
justly  administered  would  never  be  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  any  court. 

The  aftermath  of  war  heretofore  have  witnessed  the 
loosening  of  fetters  that  have  bound  men  in  both 
mental  and  physical  slavery.  Now  in  view  of  the  ter- 
riffic  world  conflict,  which  threatened  the  destruction 
of  all  that  a  free  people  hold  dear,  and  viewing  the 
great  sacrifice  made  by  mothers  of  our  youth,  who  gave 
cheerfully  their  dear  and  loved  ones  to  the  cause  of 
World  Democracy,  I  believe  it  would  be  an  act  of 
wisdom  and  justice  to  have  a  national  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  Congress, 
duly  authorized  to  cooperate  with  a  State  Commission 
and  begin  at  once  the  creation  of  a  real  living  memor¬ 
ial  to  combat  the  evil  of  ignorance,  war  and  various 
other  kinds  of  crime.  A  national  system  of  free  voca¬ 
tional  training  for  America’s  underprivileged  youth, 
would  be  a  fitting  memorial  to  those  who  fell  on  foreign 
soil.  The  land  reclamation  and  most  all  other  work 
could  be  done  by  the  army  of  idle  prisoners  now  in 
state  and  county  institutions.  The  medical  profes¬ 
sion  informs  us  that  men  and  women  who  live  isolated 
lives,  with  idle  minds,  are  susceptible  to  mental  decline 
and  insanity,  therefore  if  anything  can  be  done  on  a 
national  scale  to  relieve  the  prison  population  of  the 
horrors  of  confinement  in  idleness,  the  state  and  nation 
should  cooperate  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  take 
immediate  steps  in  that  direction.  It  would  repay  the 
nation  a  hundredfold,  beside  the  untold  good  it  would 
afford  the  underprivileged  youth  of  present  and  future 
generations.  With  this  object  in  view  I  am  conducting 
a  national  publicity  campaign,  and  I  believe  that  some 
of  the  seed  I  scatter  will  escape  the  stony  ground.  X 
am  sure  that  if  this  plan  is  adopted,  that  crime  and 
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social  unrest  will  abate,  and  the  United  States  of  North 
America  will  no  longer  be  known  as  the  crime  center 
of  the  world. 

P.  T.  Cbowe. 


“GROWTH  OF  CRIME  IN  UNITED  STATES” 
By  Phillip  Tboup, 

Chairman,  Publicity  National  Friends  of  Boys 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

There  is  no  hope  of  stemming  the  crime  wave,  until 
society  as  a  whole  begins  to  recognize  the  constitutional 
cause  of  crime,  and  adopts  a  practical  plan  to  check 
its  growth. 

It  is  startling  to  learn  the  staggering  cost  of  crime 
in  the  United  States  and  not  taking  into  account  the 
waste  of  lives  which  may  be  described  as  America’s 
greatest  asset,  and  also  not  taking  into  account  the 
misery  and  wretchedness  of  criminals  who  devote  their 
lives  to  preying  on  society,  and  are  outlawed,  hunted, 
and  caged  like  wild  animals. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  pin  the  money  cost  down 
to  exact  dollars  and  cents,  but  the  best  estimate  made 
is  that  it  is  probably  not  less  than  ten  billion  dollars 
annually.  This  makes  the  cost  of  crime  every  year 
three  times  the  total  expense  for  the  government  for 
1923,  two  and  a  half  times  the  usual  yearly  receipts 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  at  least  twelve  times  the  annual 
cost  of  the  United  States  army  and  navy.  That  means 
that  one-seventh  of  the  sixty  or  seventy  billion  dol¬ 
lars  estimated  as  the  total  annual  income  of  the  country 
is  wasted  directly  or  indirectly  on  crime. 
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And  this  money  loss,  and  far  more  the  loss  in  human 
lives  and  human  happiness,  is  going  on,  in  spite  of 
schools,  broadcasted  warnings,  and  every  other  means 
that  have  been  and  are  being  used  to  make  an  end  to  it 
or  decrease  it. 

At  one  time  the  most  notorious  bad  man  in  America, 
“Pat”  Crowe  is  now  making  a  bid  to  be  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  useful  men.  He  is  capitalizing  his  crim¬ 
inal  experience  and  the  knowledge  gotten  over  to  him 
through  his  prison  life,  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor 
is  hard.  He  feels,  and  not  without  good  reason,  that 
criminals,  so-called,  are  for  the  most  part  the  natural 
product  of  more  or  less  good  boys  who  were  through 
the  thoughtlessness  and  stupidity  of  society  allowed  to 
take  on  fixed  criminal  habits. 

“Pat”  Crowe  is  determined  that  this  social  neglect 
of  youth,  the  greatest  of  all  crimes  in  America,  shall 
be  ended.  He  is  making  a  speaking  tour  from  Maine 
to  California  holding  up  a  strong  hand  and  crying  out 
“STOP”  to  the  reckless,  onward  rush  of  this  American 
juggernaut  by  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
can  youth  are  being  ground  to  pieces  and  sacrificed  to 
a  fate  worse  than  death  itself. 

“Pat”  Crowe  is  not  the  first  man  who  has  come  from 
the  depths  of  crime  and  used  his  experience,  learned 
down  at  the  bottom,  in  such  fashion  that  a  mighty 
stream  of  good  has  come  from  evil.  Jerry  McAuley, 
famous  New  York  river  pirate  and  convict  of  fifty  years 
ago,  did  the  same  thing,  when  with  the  help  of  good 
men  and  women  he  established  the  famous  Water  Street. 
Mission  in  New  York  and  made  it  the  forerunner  of 
hundreds  of  like  missions  all  over  the  country  in  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  men,  and  women,  too,  were  saved 
from  miserable  and  criminal  lives  and  diverted  into 
paths  of  usefulness  and  happiness. 

There  is  this  difference  in  “Pat”  Crowe’s  crusade. 
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His  plan  calls  for  the  moral  needs  of  untaught  and 
helpless  children,  locking  prison  doors  against  them 
before  they  have  committed  crime  and  fixing  them 
in  ways  of  righteousness  and  usefulness  for  the  good 
and  glory  of  all  America. 
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To  The  President  of  these  United  States  and  the  Confess  assembled  at 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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of  military  training  so  as  to  include  such  vocational  training  as  an  essential  part 
of  military  service  as  Congress  may  deem  advisable. 

endorse  the  Marshall  Stillman  Movement  for  Crime  Prevention  through  agen¬ 
cies  that  will  protect  our  youth  and  direct  their  lives  into  channels  of  useful 
service  to  society. 
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